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TO TflE 


fiOXOURABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 

JAMES YORK, D.D. 

LORD BISHOP OP ELY. 


MY LOUD, 

When, five years, ago, an 

important station ig the University.of 
» ' 

Cambridge awaited your Lordship’s dis- 

ft ^ 

posal, you were pleased to offer it to 

me. The circumstances, under which this 

offer was lAade, demand a^public acknow- 

♦ ♦ 

ledgement never seen your Lord- 

ship; repossessed no connection which 

could 
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couiJ ^possibly recomni^hcl me to your 
favour; 1 was known to you, only bv 
my endeavours, iii common with many^l 
others, to discharge my duty as a t^tor 
in the University; and by some very^ 
imperfect, but certainly well-intended, 
and, as you thought, useful publications 
since. In an age by no means wantiiig 
in examples of honourable [)atronage, al- 
though tills deserve not to be mentioned 
in respect of the object of your Lordship s 
choice, it is iulerkir to none in the purity 
and disinterestedness of the motives which 
suggested it. 


How ilie following work may be re¬ 
ceived, I pretend ^not to foretell. My 
fji'vt prayer concerning it is, that it may 
do good to any: my second hope, that 
it may assik, what it hath always been 
my earnest wish to ^iromote, the religious ^ 
part of an academical -education. If 
in this latter view it might se^n, in any ^ 

degree, 
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degree, to excuse your Lordships 
Uient of its author, I shall be gratified| 
the reflection, that, to a kindness flow¬ 
ing fioni public [vinciples, I have made 
the best public return in njy power. 

Jn the mean time, and in ^‘very event, 

] rejoice in the opportunity here afforded 

<1 

me, of testifying the sense 1 entertain of 
your Lordship's conduct, and of a notice 
which I regard as the most flattering dis¬ 
tinction of my life. 


« 1 am, 


My Lord, 

With sentiments of gratitude 
and respect, 

» 

Voiir Lordship s faithful 

And most (»l)ligctl Servant, 


W. PA LEY. 
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^ DEEM it unnecessary to prove that 
ibankiiid stood in need of a Revelation, be¬ 
cause 1 have met witii no serious person 
udiQ thinks that,* even under the Christian 
revelation, Ave have too much light, or any 
degree of assurance wliich is superfluous. 
1 desire moreover, that, in judging of Chris¬ 
tianity, it may be remembered, that llie 
question lies between this religion and 
none: for, if the Christian religion be not 
credible, no one, Avilh Avhom we have to 

do, Avill siqiport the pretensions of any 

^ • 

other. 


' Suppose then the Avorld *Ave live in to 
have had a Creator; suppose it to appear, 
il’orn the pi'hdominant aim and tendency 
VpL. I. B of 


B 
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of the provisions and contrivances obser- 
jlJ'able in the universe, that the Deity, whep 
he formed it, consulted for the happineijS 
of his sensitive creation ; suppose the dis¬ 
position which dictattef this counsel to con- 
fin ue ; suppose a part of the creation to 
have received faculties from their Maker, 
by which they arc capable of rendering a 
moral obedience to his will, and of volun¬ 
tarily pursuing any end for which he has 
designed them; suppose the Creator to 
intend for these', his rational and account¬ 
able agents, a second state of existence, in 
which their situation wilkbe regulated, by 
their behaviour in the first state, by which 
supposition (and by no other) the objection 
to the divine government in not putting a 
difference between the <>f)od and the bad, 
and the inconsistency of this confusion 
with the care and benevolence discover¬ 
able in the works of the Deity is done 
away ; sujipose it to be of the utmost im¬ 
portance to the subjects of tins dispensa¬ 
tion to know what is intended for them, 
that is, suppose the knowledge of it to be 
highly conducive to the hajipincss of the 
species, a purpose which so tnany provi-.^ 

scions 

I 
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sions of nature are calculated to promote: 
Suppose, nevertheless, almost the whole 
i\ace, cither by the imperfection of their 
faculties, the misfortune of thfhr situation, 
or the loss of s’orfte prior revelation, to 
want this knowledge, and not to be likely 
without the aid of a new revelation to at¬ 
tain it: [Jnder these circumstances, is it irn- 
])robal)le that a revelation should i>e made ? 
is it incredible that God should interpose 
for such a purpose ? Suppose him to design 
for mankind a future state; is it unlikely 
that he should acquaint them with it? 

Now in what way can a revelation be 
made, but by miracles ? In none which wc 
arc able to conceive. Consequently, in 
whatever degree it is probable* or not very 
ynprobable, that a revelation should be 
communicated to mankind at all; in the 
sapie degree is it probable, or not very im- 
ptobablc, that miracles should be wrought. 
Therefore, w’^hen tniracles are related to 
have been wrought in the promulgating of 
a revelation manifestly wanted, and if true, 
of inestimable value, the improbability 
which arises from the miraculous nature of 

M 2 the 
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the things related, is not greater than the 
original improbability that such a revela¬ 
tion should be imparted by God. 

I wish it however to be correctly under¬ 
stood, in what manner, and to what extent, 
this argument is alleged. We do not as¬ 
sume the attributes of the Deity, or the 
existence of a future state, in order to prove 
the reality of miracles. That reality always 
must be proved by evidence. We assert 
only, that in miracles adduced in support 
of revelation there is not any such antece¬ 
dent improbability, as no .testimony can 
surmount. And for the purpose of main¬ 
taining this assertion, we contend, that the 
incredibility of miracles related to have 
been wrought in' attestation of a message 
from God, conveying intelligence of a fu¬ 
ture state of rewards and punishments, and 
teaching mankind how to prepare them¬ 
selves for that stale, is not in itself greater 
than the event, call it either probable or 
improbable, of the two following proposi¬ 
tions bciniy true', nantelv, first, that a future 

o 

state of existence should be destined by 
God for his human creation : and,^secondly, 

that, 
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that, being so destined, he should acquaint 
them with it. It is not necessary for our 
]mrpose, that these propositions be capable 
of proof, or even that, by arguments drawn 
from" the light of itaturc, they can be made 
out to be probable; it is enough that we 
are able to say concerning them, that they 
are not so violently improbable, so con¬ 
tradictory to what we already believe of 
the Divine power and character, that 
either the propositions themselves, or facts 
strictly connected with the propositions 
(and therefore no farther improbable than 
they are improbable), dught to be rejected 
at first sight, and to be rejected by what¬ 
ever strength or com plicatievn of evidence 
they be attested, 

This is the prejudication we would re¬ 
sist. For to this length does a modern 
ol'jcction to miracles go, viz. that no human 
-^stimony can in any case render them 
credible. I thinlc the reflection above 
stated, that, if there be a revelation, there 
must be miracles, ancf •tluit, under the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the human species 
are placed, a revelation is not improbable, 

or 
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or Dot improbable in any great degree, to 
be a fair answer to the whole objection. 

But since it is an objection which stands 
in the very threshold of our argument, 
and, if admitted, is a bar to every proof, 
and to all future reasoning upon the sub¬ 
ject, it may be necessary, before we pro¬ 
ceed farther, to examine the principle 
upon which it, professes to be founded; 
which principle is concisely this, that it 
is contrary to experience that a miracle 
should be true, but not contraiy to expe¬ 
rience that testimony should be false. 

Now tlicre appears a small ambiguity in 
the term “ experience,’' and in the phrases 

contrary to experience,” or “ contradict¬ 
ing experience,” which it may be neces¬ 
sary to remove in the first place. Strictly 
speaking, the narrative of a fact is then 
only contrary to experience, when the fact 
is related to have existed at a time and 
place, at which lime and place we being 
present did not penteive it to exist; as, if 
it should be asserted, that in a particular 
room, and at a particular hour qf a certain 

day, 
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day, a man was raised from the dea45 in 
which room, and at the time specified, we, 
,peing present and looking on, perceived no 
such event to have taken place. • Here 
the , assertion is , contrary to experience 
properly so called : and this is a contra¬ 
riety which no evidence can surmount. 
It matters nothing, whether the fact be of 
a miraculous nature, or not. But although 
this be the experience, and the contrariety, 
which Archbishop Tillotson alleged in the 
quotation with which Mr. Hume opens 
his Essay, it is certainly not that expe¬ 
rience, nor that contrariety, which Mr. 
Ilume himself inttmded to object. And, 
short of this, I know no intelligible signi¬ 
fication which can be affixed to the term 
“ contrary to experience,'' .but one, viz. 
that of not having ourselves experienced 
any thing similar to the thing related, or 
such things not being generally experi¬ 
enced by others. I say “ not generally 
for to state concerning the fact in question, 

. that no such thing was ever experienced, 
or that universal expecjenc® is against it, is 
to assume the subject of the controversy. 


Now 
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Now the improbability which arises from 
the want (for this properly is a want, not a 
contradiction) of experience, is only equajl 
to the probability there is, that, if the 
thing were true, we should experience 
things similar to it, or that such things 
would be generally experienced. Suppose 
it then to be true that miracles were 
wrought on the first promulgation of 
Christianity, when nothing but miracles 
could decide its authority, is it certain that 
such miracles would be repeated so often, 
and in so many places, as to become ob¬ 
jects of general experience? Is it a proba¬ 
bility approaching to certainty ? is it a 
probability of any great strength or force ? 
is it such as no evidence can encounter? 
And yet this, probability is the exact con- 
ve?'se, and therefore the exact measure, of 
the improbability which arises from the 
want of experience, and which Mr. Hume 
represents as invincible by human testit 
mony. 

It is not like alleging a new law of 
nature, or a new experiment in natural 
philosophy, because, when these are re¬ 
lated. 
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lated, it is expected that, under the same 
circumstances, the same effect will foltow 
\iniversally; and in proportion as this ex¬ 
pectation is justly entertained, tlie want of 
a corresponding experience negatives the 
history. But to exj)cct concerning a mi¬ 
racle, that it should succeed upon a repeti¬ 
tion, is to expect that which would make 
it cease to be a miracle, wd)ich is contrary 
to its nature as such, and.would totally 
destroy the use and purpose for which it 
was wrought. 

The force of Qxperienec as an objection 
to miracles, is founded in the presumption, 
either that the course of nature is invariable, 
or that, if it be ever varied, variations will 
be frequent and general. Jlas Hie necessity 
of this alternative been demonstrated? Per¬ 
mit us to call tlie course of nature the 
agency of an intelligent Being; and is ther,e 
a/jy good reason for judging this state of the 
^case to be probable ? Ought we not rather 
to expect, that such a Being, on occasions 
of peculiar importaiicdv*may interrupt the 
order which he had appointed, yet, that 
such occasipus should return seldom; that 

these 
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these interruptious consequently should be 
confined to the experience of a few; that 
the want of it, therefore, in many, shoul/1 
be matter neither of surprise nor objection ? 

A 

• f 

But as a continuation of the argument 
from experience, it is said that, when we 
advance accounts of miracles, we assio ti ef- 
fects without causes, or we attribute effects 
to causes inad,equate to the purpose, or to 
causes, of the operation of winch wc have no 
experience. Of what causes, we may ask, 
and of what cfl’ects does the objection 
speak ? If it be aoswerec} that, when we 
ascribe the cure of the palsy to a touch, of 
blindness to tiie anointino; of the eyt’s with 
clay, or the raising of the dead to a word, wc 
lay ourselves open to this imputation; we 
repl}^ that wc asqvibc no such effects to such 
causes. We perceive no virtue' or energy 
in these things more than in other things of 
the same kind. They are merely signs 
connect the miracle with its end. The cffeci 
we ascribe simply to the volition of the 
Deity ; of wh(!Jsc existence and power, not 

c 

to say of whose presence and agency, we 
have previous and independent proof. We 

have 
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have therefore all we seek for in the wcjrks 
of rational agents,—a sufficient power and 
in adequate motive. In a word, once be¬ 
lieve that there is a God, and miracles are 
not incredible. 

Mr. Hume states the case of miracles to 
be a contest of opposite improbabilities, 
that is to say, a question whether it be 
more improbable that the miracle should be 
true, or the testimony false: and this I think 
afair account of the controversy. But herein 
I remark a want of argumentative justice, 
that,* in describing the, improbability of 
miracles, he suppresses all those circum¬ 
stances of extenuation, which result from 
our knowledge of tlie existence, power, and 
disposition of the Deity; his concern in the 
creation ; the end answered by the miracle, 
the importance of that end, and its subser¬ 
viency to the plan pursued in the work of 
’fatiire. As Mr. Hume has represented the 
' question, miracles are alike incredible to him 
who is previously assured of the constant 
agency of a Divine Bt!ing, dnd to him who 
believes that no such Being exists in the 
universe. ^ 'i’hey arc equally incredible, 

whether 



wlfcther related to have been wrought 
upon occasions the most deserving, and 
for purposes the most beneficial, or for no 
assignable end whatever, or for an end con¬ 
fessedly trifling or pernicious. This surely 
cannot be a correct statement. In adjust¬ 
ing also the other side of the balance, the 
strength and weight of testimony, this au¬ 
thor has provided an answer to every pos¬ 
sible accumulation of historical proof by 
telling us, that we are not obliged to explain 
how the story or the evidence arose. Now 
I think that we are obliged; not, perhaps, 
to shew by posit we accounts how ii did, 
but by a probable hypothesis how it might 
so happen. The existence of the testimony 
is a phenomenon; the truth of the fact 
solves the cphenomenon. If we reject 
this solution, we ought to have some 
other to rest in; and none, even by our 
adversaries, can be admitted, which is 
not consistent with the princijdes that re*^ 
gulate human afiairs and human conduct 
at present, or wdiich makes men then to 
have been a dhTcrewt kind of beings from 
what they are now. 

m/ 


But 
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But the short consideration which, inde¬ 
pendently of every other, convinces me that 
there is no solid foundation in Mr. Hume's 
conclusion, is the following. When a theo¬ 
rem is proposed to -a mathematician, the 
first thing he does with it is to try it upon a 
simple case; and if it produce a false result, 
he is sure that there must be some mistake 
in the demonstration. Now to proceed in 
this w^ay with what may be called Mr. 
Hume's theorem. If twelve men, whose 
probity and good sense I had long known, 
should seriously and circumstantially relate 
to me'an account, of a miracle wrought be- 
■ fore their eyes, and in which it w^as impossi¬ 
ble that they should be deceived : if the go¬ 
vernor of tlie country, hearing a rumour of 
this account, should call theisc men into his 
presence, and offer them a short proposal, 
either to confess the imposture, or submit to 
be tied up to a gibbet; if they should re- 
frse with one voice to acknowledge that 
there existed any fidseliood or imposture in 
the case; if this threat were communicated 
to them separately, yel.witftno difterent 
effect; if it was at last executed; if I my¬ 
self saw thepi, one after another, consent¬ 
ing 
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ing"to be racked, burnt, or strangled, rather 
than give up the truth of their account;— 
still, if Mr. Hume’s rule be my guide, i 
am not to believe them. Now I under¬ 
take to say that there exists not a scep¬ 
tic in the world, who would not believe 
them, or who would defend such incre¬ 
dulity. 

Instances o.f spurious miracles supported 
by strong apparent testimony, undoubtedly 
demand examination; Mr. Hume has en¬ 
deavoured to fortify his argument by some 
examples of this kind. I hope in a proper 
place to shew that none of them reach the 
strength or circumstances of the Christian 
evidence. In these, however, consists the 
weight of his objection; in the principle 
itself, I am persuaded, there is none. 


PAUT 



PART 1. 


'JF TilE DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OP 
CHRISTIANITY, AND WHEREIN IT IS DIS' 
TINGUISHED FROM THE EVIDENCE AL¬ 
LEGED FOR OTHER MIRACLES. 


Xhe two propositions which J shall en¬ 
deavour to establish are these:— 

I. That there is satisfactory evidence that 
many, prolessing to be original witnesses 
of the Cliristian miracles, passed their lives 
in labours, dangers, and suferii^gs, volunta¬ 
rily undergone in attestetion of the ac¬ 
counts which they delivered, and solely in. 
consequence of their belief of those,af- 
“ounts; and that they also submitted, from 
the same motives, to new rules of conduct. 

II. That there is not stftisf^ictory evidence, 
that persons professing to be original wit¬ 
nesses of cAher miracles, in their nature as 

certain 
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certain as these arc, have ever acted in the 
same manner, in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and properly in con¬ 
sequence of their belief of those accounts. 

The first of these propositions, as it forms 
the argument, will stand at the head of the 
following nine chapters. 


CHAr^ 



CHAPTER L 


There in satisfactory evidence that many^ pro* 
fessing to he original witnesses of the Chris‘* 
iian miracles, passed their lives in lahotirs, 
dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily under* 
gone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivei'cd, and solely in consequence of 
their belief of those accounts; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, 
to new rules of conduct, 

T-O support this proposition, two points 
are necessary to be made out: first, that 
the founder of the institution, hi§ associates 
and immediate followers, meted the part 
which the proposition imputes to them: 
secondly, that they did so in attestation of. 
tlie miraculous history recorded in our 
Scriptures, and sotely in consequence of 
their belief of the truth of this history. 

Before we produce any particular testi¬ 
mony to the«activity and sufferings which 
VOL. I. c compose 
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covxipose the sabject of our first assertion; 
it will be proper to consider the degree of 
probability ^vhich the assertion derives 
from the nature of the casCj that is, by infer¬ 
ences from those parts of the case which, 
in point of fact, are on all hands ac¬ 
knowledged. 

Firet then, the Christian Religion exists, 
and tliercfore by some means or other was 
established. Now it either owes the princi¬ 
ple of its establishment, i. e. its first publica¬ 
tion, to the activity of the person who was 
the founder of t)ie institution, and of those 
who were joined with him in the underta¬ 
king, or we are driven upon the strange sup¬ 
position, that, although they might lie by, 
others would take it up; although they 
were quiet and silent, other persons busied 
themselves in the success and propagation 
of their story. This is perfectly incredible. 
To me it appears little less than certain, 
that, if the first announcing of the religion 
by the founder had not been followed up 
by the zeal and industry of his immediate 
disciples, the attempt must have expired 
in its birth. Then as to the kind and de- 

gree 



gree of exertion which was employed, and 
the mode of life to which these persons 
submitted, we reasonably suppose it to be 
like that which we observe in all others 
who Voluntarily become missionaries of a 
new faith. Frequent, earnest, and laborious 
preaching, constantly conversing with reli¬ 
gious persons upon religion, a sequestra¬ 
tion from the common pleasures, engage¬ 
ments, and varieties of life,an3 an addiction 
to one serious object, compose the habits 
of such men. I do not say that this mode 
of life is without enjoyment, but I say that 
the enjoyment * springs* from sincerity. 
With a consciousness at the bottom, of hol¬ 
lowness and falsehood, the fatigue and re¬ 
straint would become insupportable. I am 
apt to believe that very few hypocrites en¬ 
gage in these undertakings; or, however, 
persist in them long. Ordinarily Speaking, 
nothing can overcome the indolence * of 
mankind, the love which is natural to most 
tempers of cheerful society and cheerful 
sgenes, or the desire, wihich is common to 
all, of personal ease and * freedom, but 
conviction* 


C 2 


Secondly, 
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. Secondly, it fs alsc highly probablo, 
.farodi the nature of the case, that the pro¬ 
pagation of the new religion was attended 
.with difficulty and danger. As addressed 
•to the Jews, it was a‘system adverse not 
only to their habitual opinions, but to those 
opinions upon which their hopes, their par¬ 
tialities, their pride, their consolation was 
founded. This people, with or without 
reason, had worked themselves into a per¬ 
suasion, that some signal and greatly ad¬ 
vantageous change was to be effected in tlie 
condition of their country, by the agency 
of a long-promiSed mesiiengcr from hea¬ 
ven The rulers of the Jews, their leading*' 
sect, their priesthood, had been the authors 
of this persuasion to the common people. 
So that it 'was not merely the conjecture of 
theoretical divifies, or the secret expec¬ 
tation of a few recluse devotees, but it 

* Percrebueratorlentc toto vetus ct constans opinio, esse 
in fatis, ut co tempore Judaea,proffedi reruni potirentur.’ 
Sueton. Vespasian.'cap. 4^—8. 

Pluribus persuasio in-erat, antiquis sacerdotum literis con- 
tineri, co ipso tempore fore, ui valesceret ofiens, prjefefliqije 
Judea rcrum potirentur.'^ Tacit. Hist. lib. v, cap. $—13, 

was 

/ 
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was becorae the popular hope and pas9K)n, 
and, like all popular opinions, undoubting, 
and impatient of contradiction* Thej 
clung to this hope under every misfortune 
of tlfeir country, mid with more tenacity 
as their dangers or calamities increased. 
To find therefore that expectations so gra¬ 
tifying were to be worse than disappointed; 
that they were to end in the difi'usion of a 
mild unambitious religion, which, instead 
of victories and triumphs, instead of 
exalting their nation and institution above 
the rest of the world, was to advance 
those ivhom th(5y despised, to an equality 
with themselves, in those very points of 
comparison in which they most valued 
their own distinction, could be no very 
pleasing discovery to a Jewisli mind; nor 
could the messengers of ^uch intelligence 
expect to be well received or easily cre¬ 
dited. The doctrine w'as equally harsh 
and novel. The extending of the king¬ 
dom of God to those who did not conform 
to the law of Moses, \yas a ijotion that had 
never before entered inito the thoughts of 
a Jew. 


The 
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The character of the new institution was, 
itt other respects also, ungrateful to Jewish 
habits and principles. Their own religioa 
was in a high degree technical. Even the 
enlightened Jew placed a great deal of 
stress upon the ceremonies of his law, saw 
in them a great deal of virtue and efficacy; 
the gross and vulgar liad scarcely any 
thing else ; and the hypocritical and osten¬ 
tatious magnified them above measure, as 
being the instruments of their own reputa¬ 
tion and influence; The Christian scheme, 
without formally repealing the Levitical 
code, lowered its estimation extremely. 
In the place of strictness and zeal in per¬ 
forming the observances Avhich that code 
prescribed, or which tradition had added 
to it, the new sect preached up faith, 
well-regulated affections, inward purity 
and moral rectitude of disposition, as the 
tr^ue ground, on the part of the worship¬ 
per, of merit and acceptance with God*^ 
This, however rational it may appear, or 
recommending to us at present, did not 
by any means, facilitate the plan then. 
On the contrary, to disparage those quali¬ 
ties which the liighest characters in the 

country 



coantfj Tallied themselves most upon, 
a sure waj of making powerfol enemies^' 
As if the frastratiori of the naticma] hope 
was not enough, the Icmg-esteemed merit 
of ritaai zeal and punctuality was to be' 
decried , and that by Jews preaching to 
Jews. 


The ruling party at Jerusalem had just 
i>efore crucified the Founder of the religion. 
That is a fact which will not be disputed. 
They therefore who stood forth to preach 
the religion, must necessarily reproach 
these rulers with «n execution, which they 
could not but represent as an unjust and 
cruel murder. This would not render 
their office more easy, or tlieir situation 

A 

more safe. 

With regard to the interference of the 
Roman government which was then es^* 
blished in Judea, I should not expect, 
that, despising, as *it did, the religion of 
the country, it would, if left to itself, 
animadvert, either with n^uch vigilance 
or much severity, upon the schisms and 
controversies which arose within it. Yet 

there 
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there was that in Christianity which might 
easily afford a handle of accusation with 
a jealous government. The Christians 
avowed an unqualified obedience to a new 
master. They avowed also that ho Avas 
the person who had been foretold to the 
Jews under the suspected title of King. 
I’he spiritual nature of this kingdom, the 
consistency of this obedience with civil 
subjection, were distinctions too refined 
to be entertained by a Roman president, 
Avho viewed the business at a great dis¬ 
tance, or through the medium of very 
hostile representations. Our histories ac¬ 
cordingly inform us, that this was the 
turn which the enemies of Jesus gave to 
his character and pretensions in their 
remonstranees with Pontius Pilate. And 
Justin Martyr, about a hundred years af¬ 
terwards, complains that the same mis¬ 
take prevailed in his time; “ yc, having 
heard that we are waiting for a kingdom, 
suppose, without distinguishing, that wg 
mean a human kingdom, when in truth 
we speak of that* which is with God^,” 

* Ap. 1“' p. 1 $, ed. Thirl. ^ 



And it was undoubtedly a natural soutce 
of calumny and misconstruction. 

The preachers of Christianity had there¬ 
fore lo contend with prejudice backed by 
power. They had to come forward to a 
disappointed people, to a priesthood pos¬ 
sessing a considerable share of municipal 
authority, and actuated by strong motives 
..jj-fNepposition and resentment; and they 
had to do this under a foreign government, 
to whose favour they made no pretensions, 
and which was constantly surrounded by 
their ‘ enemies. The well-known, because 
the experienced fate of reformers, when¬ 
ever the reformation subverts some reign¬ 
ing opinion, and does not proceed upon a 
change that has already taken place in the 
sentiments of a country/ will not allow, 
much less lead us to suppose, that the first 
propagators of Christianity at Jerusalei^ 
and in Judea, under the difficulties and the 
enemies they had* to contend with, and 
entirely destitute as they were of force, 
authority, or protection, t:ouJd execute their 
mission with personal ease and safety. 
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Let U8 next enquire^ what might reason^ 
ably be expected by the preacliefs o€ 
Christianity when they turned themselves 
to the heathen public. Now the first 
thing that strikes us is^ that the religion 
they carried with them was exdmive. It 
denied without reserve the truth of every 
article of heathen mythology, the existence 
of every object of their worship. It ac¬ 
cepted no compromise; it admitted 
comprehension. It must prevail, if it 
prevailed at all, by the overthrow of every 
statue, altar, and temple, in the world. 
It will not easily^ he credited, that a de¬ 
sign, so bold as this was, could in any 
age be attempted to be carried into exe¬ 
cution with impuity. 

« 

f 

For it ought to he considered, that this 
was not setting forth, or magnifying tlie 
character and worship of some new corn-* 
petitor for a place in the Pantheon, whose 
pretensions might be discussed or asserted* 
without questioning the reality of any 
others; it was pronouncing all other gods 
to be false, and all. other worship vaini 
From the facility with which * the Poly-. 

theism 



Uieism of ancient nations admitted new 
objects of worship into the number of theif 
acknowledged divinities, or the patience 
with which they might entertain proposals 
of this kind, we caiv argue nothing as to 
their toleration of a system, or of the pu¬ 
blishers and active propagators of a system, 
which swept away the very foundation of 
the existing establishment. The one was 
n^^^^tfeing more than what it would be, in 
Popish countries, to add a saint to the 
calendar; the other was to abolish and 
tread under foot the calendar itself. 

Secondly, it ought also to be considered, 
that this was not the case of philosophers 
propounding in their books, or in their 
schools, doubts concerning fhe truth of the 
popular creed, or even avowing their dis¬ 
belief of it. These philosophers did not 
go about from place to place to collect^ 
proselytes from amongst the common 
people; to form in the heart of the country 
societies professing their tenets; to provide 
for the order, instruction! anti permanency 
of these societies; nor did they enjoin their 
followers to Avithdraw themselves IVom the 

public 
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public worship of the temples, or refuse a 
compliance witii rites instituted by the 
laws^. These things are what the Chris-- 
tmns did, and what the philosophers did 
not; and in these consisted the activit'jand 
danger of the entcrprize. 

Thirdly, it ought also to be considered, 
that this danger proceeded not merely from 
solemn acts,and public resolutions of-A'h** 
state, but from sudden bursts of violence 
at particular places, from the licence of 
the populace, the rashness of some magis¬ 
trates and negligence ob*others; from the 
influence and instigation of interested ad¬ 
versaries, and, in general, from the variety 
and warmth of opinion wdiicli an errand so 
novel and* extraordinary could not fail of 
exciting. I can conceive that the teachers 
of Christianity might both fear and suffer 
much from these causes, without any 

* The best of the ancient philosophers, Plato, Cicero, 
and Epnetetos, allowed, or rather enjoined, men to worship 
the gods of the country, and in the established form. See 
. passages to this pilrposcj^^cbllected from their works. l:>jf Pr. 
Clarke, Nat. and Rdv. Rel. p. ISO, ed. v.—Except Socrates, 
they all thought it wiser to comply with the law^s thali to 
^fmtiend. « • 

general 
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general persecution being deDoiuiced -*a- 
gainst them by imperial authority. Some 
length of time, I should suppose, might 
puss, before the vast machine of the Ro¬ 
man empire would be pul in motion, or its 
attention be obtained to religious contro¬ 
versy: but, during that time, a great deal 
of ill usage might be endured, by a set of 
friendless, unprotected travcllei's, telling 
psrtsip, wherever they came, tlxa^t the religion 
of their ancestors, the religion in which 
they had been brought up, the religion of 
the state and of the magistrate, the rites 
which they frequented, the pomp which 
they admired, was throughout a system of 
folly and delusion. 

Nor do I think that the teachers of 
Christianity would find pjotection in that 
general disbelief of the popular theology, 
which is supposed to have prevailed 
amongst the intelligent part of tiie 
heathen public. It is by no means, true 
that unbelievers are usually tolerant. 
They are not disposeUt (and why should 
they?) to endanger the present sl^te.ipf 
thijrigs, by; suffering a religion of which 

they 
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they believe nothing, to be disturbed by 
anotlier of which they believe as little. 
They are ready themselves to conform to 
any thing; and are, oftentimes, amongst 
the foremost to prooure conformity* from 
others, by any method which they think 
likely to be efficacious. When was even' 
a change of religion patronized by infidels? 
How little, notwithstanding the reigning 
scepticism, and the magnified liberc^tty 
of that age, the true principles of tolera¬ 
tion were understood by the wisest men 
amongst them, may be gathered from two 
eminent and uncontested examples. The 
younger Pliny, polished as he was by 
all the literature of that soft and elegant 
period, could gravely pronounce this mon¬ 
strous judgment: “ Those who persisted 
in declarins: themselves Christians, t 
ordered to be led away to punishment 
O’, c. to execution), for I did not doubt, 
whatever it was that they confessed^ that 
contumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought to 
be punished” His master, Trajan, a mild 
and acconiplishod prince, went, never¬ 
theless, no farther in his sentiments of 
moderation and equity, than' what ap¬ 
pears 
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pt'uiis in the fdiowiag rc56cri|itt “ -The 
Christians are ni)t to be sought for; b«it 
if any are brought before you, and eoi>>- 
\ 4 /icted, they are to be punished/' And 
this /direction he giycs, after it liad been 
reported to him by his own president, 
that, by the most strict examinatioir, 
nothing could be discovered in the prin¬ 
ciples of these persons, but “ a bad and 
p.^essive superstition,” accompanied, k 
seems, with an oath or mutual federation, 
“ to allow themselves in no crime or 
immoral conduct whatever.” The truth 
is, tlie ancient .heathens considered re»- 
* ligion entirely as an affair of state, as 
much under the tuition of the magistrate, 
as any other part of the police. The 
religion of that age was not n/erely allied 
to the slate; it was incorporated into it 
Many of its offices were administered by 
the magistrate. Its titles of pontiffs^ 
augurs, and flamens, were borne by se¬ 
nators, consuls, and generals. Without 
discussing, therefore, the truth of the 
theology, they resented* evpry affront put 
upon the established worship, as a direct 
opposition to the authority of government. 

Add 
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Add to which, that the religious systems 
of thofse times, however ill supported by 
evidence, had been long established. The 
undent religion of a country has always 
many votaries, and .sometimes not the 
fewer, because its origin is hidden in 
remoteness and obscurity. Men have a 
natural veneration for antiquity, especially 
in matters of religion. What Tacitus says 
of the Jewish, was more applicabl^j^’4o 
the heathen establishment; “ Hi ritus, 
quoquo modo inducti, antiquitate defen- 
duntur” It was also a splendid and 
sumptuous worship. It had its priesthood, 
its endowments, its temples. Statuary, 
painting, architecture, and music, con^ 
tributed their effect to its ornament and 
magnificence. ‘ It abounded in festival 
shows and solemnities, to wdiich the com¬ 
mon people are greatly addicted, and 
which were of a nature to engage them 
much more than any thing of that sort 
among us. These things would retain 
great numbers on its side by the fascina¬ 
tion of spectacle and pomp, as well as 
interest many in its preservation by the 
advantage which they drev/ from.- it. 

« It 
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'*■ It' was moreover interwoven/’ ■ as Mr. 
Gibbon rigktlj represents k, “ with exevy 
circurostETice of business or pleasure, of 
public or private life, with ali the. of^ees 
and amusenaents of society/' On the 
due celebration abo of its riles, the people 
were taught to believe, and did believe, 
that the prosperity of their country in a 
gieat measure depended. 

I am willing to accept the account of 
the matter, which is given by Mr. Gibbon: 
“ The various modes of worship which 
prevailed in the* Raman* world, were all 
•considered by the people as eqtualiy tri^, 
by the philosophers as equally false, andi 
by the magistrate as equally useful/' and I 
would ask, from which of tliese three 
classes of men were the Ohristiaq mission- 
arios to look for protection or impunity ? 
Conld they expect it from the people^ 
“ whose acknowledged confidence in tho 
public religion" th’ey subverted from its 
foundation ? From thf philpsqpher, who, 

considering all religiorfs as equally false," 
would of course rank theirs among the 
nnrwl^er, with the addition of regarding 

VOL. I. I) them 
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them as busy and troublesome zealots? 
Or from the magistrate, who, satisfied 
with the utility” of the subsisting- 
religion, would not be likely to counter- 
nance a spirit of proselytisni and inno¬ 
vation;—a system, which declared war 
against every other, and which, if it 
prevailed, must end in a total rupture 
of public opinion ;—an upstart religion, in 
a word, which was not content with. its 
own authority, but must disgrace all the 
settled religions of the world ? It was 
not to be imagined that he would endure 
with patience, that the feligion of the 
emperor and of the state should be ca¬ 
lumniated and borne down by a company 
of superstitious and despicable Jews. 

Lastly; the. nature of the case affords a 
strong proof, that the original teachers of 
Christianity, in consequence of their new 
profession, entered upon a new and sin* 
gular course of life. We may be allowed 
to presume, tl,iat thf. institution which they 
preached to otheb, they conform d to in 
their own persons; because this is no 
more than what every teacher of a new 

religion 
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rcligioA both does, and must do, in order 
to obtain either proselytes or hearers. 
The change which this would produce was 
Very considerable. It is a change whicb 
we do not easily estimate, because, our-s 
selves and all about us being habituated 
to the institution from our infancy, it is 
that we neither experience nor observe. 
After men became Christians, much of 
their time was spent in prayer and devo¬ 
tion, in religious meetings, in celebrating 
the eucharist, in conferences, in exhorta¬ 
tions, in preaching, in an affectionate 
intercourse with* one another, and corre- 
’spoudence with other societies. Perhaps 
their mode of life, in its form and habit, 
was not very unlike the Unitas Fratrum, 
or of modern Methodists. Think then 
what it was to become %uch at Corinth, 
at Ephesus, at Antioch, or even at 
Jerusalem. How new! how aliene front 
all their former habits and ideas, and from 
those of every body about them! What 
a revolution there mu^t havp been of opi¬ 
nions and prejudices to* brkig the mattei: 
to this 1 


o 2 


We 
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‘We know wkat the precepts of the reli¬ 
gion are; how pure, how benevolent, how 
disinterested a conduct they enjoin; and 
that this purity and benevblence ate ex- 
tejnded to the very thoughts and affections. 
We are not periiaps at liberty to take for 
granted, that the lives of the preachers of 
Christianity were as perfect as their les¬ 
sons : but we are entitled to contend, that 
the observable part of their behaviour 
must have agreed in a great measure 
witb the duties which they taught, 'fhere 
was therefore (which is all that we assert) 
« course of life pursued liy them, different 
fixmi that which they before led. And 
this is of great itnportance. Men are 
brought to any thing almost sooner than 
to change‘their habit of life, especially 
when the change is either inconvenient, 
or made against the force of natural in¬ 
clination, or with the loss of accustomed 
ind-iilgences. “ it is the most difficult of 
all 'thitigs to convert 'men from vicious 
habits to virtuous ones, as every one may 
judge frbin what he feels in himself, 
as well as from what he sees in others *.’' 

* Haitlev's F.ssayTi on Man, p. 

It 



It is almost like making men tifef 
again. 

V Left the-n to nijscif, and without any 
more •information than a knowledge of the 
existence of the religion, of the genettal 
story upon which it is founded, and that 
no act of power, force, or authority, 
concerm^d in its first success, I should con¬ 
clude, from the very nature ‘and exigency 
of the case, that the Author of the religion 
during his life, and his immediate disciples 
alter his death, exerted themselves in 
spreading and •j^iiblishing the institution 
'throughout the country in which it began, 
and into wliich it was first carried; that, in 
the prosecution of this purpose, they un¬ 
derwent the labours and troubles which we 
(observe the propagators*of new sects to 
undergo ; that the attempt must neces¬ 
sarily have also been in a high degree daur 
gerous; that, from the subject of the mis¬ 
sion, compared with the fixed opinions 
and prejudices of those to whom the mis¬ 
sionaries were to address tjiemselves, thev 
could hardly fail of encountering strong 
and frequemt opposition; that, by the hand 

of 
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of'government, as well as from the sndden 
fury and unbridled licence of the people, 
they would oftentimes experience injurious 
and cruel treatment; that, at any rate, 
they must have* always-had so inueh to 
fear for their personal safety, as to have 
passed their lives in a state of constant 
peril and anxiety; and lastly, that their 
mode of life and conduct, visibly at least, 
corresponded - with the institution which 
they delivered, and, so far, was both new, 
and required continual self-denial. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IE 

There is saiisfaciory evidence that many, pro* 
fessin^ to he original witnesses of the Chris* 
tian miracles, passed their lives in labours, 
dangers, and suff'erings, voluntarily under* 
gone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of 
their belief of those accounts; and that they 
also submitted, from the same motives, to 

fie^' rules of conduct, 

• » 

A FTER thus considering what was likely 
to ha[)pcn, we are next to enquire how the 
tiansaction is represented ia the several 
accounts that have comedown to us. And 
this ('lupiiry is properly preceded by the 
other, for as much as the reception of these 
accounts may depend in part on the cre¬ 
dibility of what they contain. 

The obscure and di^tanPview of Christi¬ 
anity, which some of the heathen writers 
of that ^ge had gained, and which a few 

passages 
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passages in their remaining works inciden¬ 
tally discover to us, offers itself to our 
notice in the first place: because, so far as 
this evidence goes, it is the concession of 
adversaries; the source, from whichr it is 
drawn is unsuspected. Under this head, a 
quotation from Tacitus, well known to 
every scholar, must be inserted, as deser¬ 
ving particular attention. The reader will 
bear in mind that this passage was written 
about seventy years after Christ's death, 
and that it relates to transactions which 
took [)lace about thirty years after that 
event.—Speaking ,of the fire which hap¬ 
pened at Rome in the time of Nero, and,of 

• 

the suspicions which were entertained, that 
tire *em‘j)eror himself was concerned in cau¬ 
sing it, tlve historian proceeds in his narra¬ 
tive and observations thus: 

“ But neither these exertions, nor hrs 
« • 

Inrgc'sses to the people, nor his offerings to 
the gods, did away the infamous imputa¬ 
tion under which Nero lay, of having or- 
defred the city to be* set on hre. I’o put an 
end therefore to this report, lie laid the 
guilt, and inflicted the most cruel punish¬ 
ments, 



tnmts, upfm a set of people who 
hohloti in abhorrence for their crimes, and 
called by tlie vulgar, G’h/i'tsti&ns. The fonnd- 
ter of that Uatne was Christ, who suffered 
death* in the reign-of Tiberius, under hiS 
procurator Pontius Pilate.—I'liis perni^ 
cious superstition, thus checked for a while, 
broke out again; and spread not only OVfet 
Judea, whei^ the evil originated, but 
through Rome also, whitltcr every thing 
bad upon the earth fiiuls its way, and is 
practised. Some who confessed their sect, 
were first sei2ed, and aftenvards, b}* their 
infonnation, a vast multitude were appre- 
* bended, who were convicted, not so much 
of the crime of burning Rome, as of hatred 
to tnankind. Iheir sufferinejs at their ex- 
eculion were aggravated by Insult and 
mockery : for, some were ‘disguised in the 
skins of wild beasts, and worried to death by 
dogs ;—some were crucified ;—and 
w'cre wrapped in pitched shirts*, and set on 
fire when the day Closed, that they might 

* This is rather a paraphrase,* but is j\istified by what the 
Shcoliast upon Juvenal says;—‘‘ Nero m^leficos homines txda 
et papyro et cer3'saper^estiebat,’ef ad ignem admoveri jo- 
bebai.^’ .Lard, ^ovi'ishiand Heath. Test. vdl. i. p. 359 . 

serve 
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serve as lights to illiiminate the night. 
Nero lent his own gardens for these execu¬ 
tions, and exhibited at the same time a 
mock Circensian entertainment; being *i 
spectator of the whole, in the dress of a 
charioteer, sometimes mingling with the 
crowd on foot, and sometimes viewing the 
spectacles from his car. This conduct 
made the sufferers pitied ; and though they 
'ivere criminals, and deserving the severest 
punivshments, yet they were considered as 
sacrificed, not so much out of a regard to 
the public good, as to gi'atify the cruelty 
of one man." 

Our concern wdth this passage at present 
is only so far as it affords a presumption in 
support of« the‘proposition which we main¬ 
tain, concerning, the activity and sufferings 
of the first teachers of Christianity. Now, 
considered in this view, it proves three 
things: 1st, that the Founder of the institu¬ 
tion was put to death; 2dly, that in tine 
same country in which he was put to death, 
the religion, after*a short chock, broke out 
again and spread; 3dly, that it is so 
spread, as that, within thirty-four years 

from 
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from the author’s death, a very great nu tu¬ 
ber of Christians (ingens eoriim muUitudd) 
were found at Rome. From wliich fact, the 
wwo following inferences may be fairly 
drawn: first, that, if^ in the space of thirty* 
four years from its commencement, the reli¬ 
gion had spread throughout Judea, had ex¬ 
tended itself to Rome, and there had num- 

% 

bered a great multitude of converts, the 
original teachers and missionaries of the in¬ 
stitution could not have been idle; secondly, 
that when the author of the undertaking was 
put to death as a malefactor for his attempt, 
the endeavours of his followers to establish 
‘his religion, in the same country, amongst 
the same people, and in the same age, 
could not but be attended with danger. 

Suetonius, a writer contemporary with 
Tacitus, describing the transactions of the 
same reign, uses these words: Affqctj 
suppliciis, Christiani, genus hominum su- 
perstitionis novai et maleficae*.” The Chris¬ 
tians, a set of men of a new and mis¬ 
chievous (or magical) •superstition, were 
punished. 

♦ Suet. Nero. cap. 16 , 

Since 
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-’"Sitioc it is not mentioned that the 
burnitig of the city was the pretence of the 
p^tiishment of the Christians, or that they 
were the Christians of Rome who a]on6 
syfiered^ it is probablatUat Suetonkis re- 
feirs to some more general persecution than 
the short and occasional one which Tacitus 
describes. 

. Juvenal, a. w'riter of the same age with 
the two former, and intending, it should 
seem, to commemorate the cruelties exer¬ 
cised under Neros government, has the 
following lines * 

Pone Tigellinum, tjcda lucebis in ilia, 

Q,ud stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumanr, 

El latum media sulcum deducit t arena.'* 

Describe Tigelliniis (a creature of 
Nero), and you shall suffer the same 
pupishment with those who stand burning 
in their own flame and smoke, their head 
being held up by a stake fixed to their cliili, 
till they make a long strea^n of blood and 

4 I 

melted sulphur oncthe ground. 

* Sat. i. ver. 165 * t Forsan “ ^cducis.” 

If 
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‘ If this passage wei«j considered by It-* 
self, the subject of allusion might be 
doubtful; but, when connected with the 
testimony of Suetonius, as to the actual 
punishment of the Christians by Nero, and 
with the account given by Tacitus of the 
specks of punishment which they w^ete 
,inade to undergo, I think it sufficiently 
probable, that these were the executions 
to which the poet refers. 

These things, as has already been ob¬ 
served, took ])Iace within thirty-one j’ears 
after Wirisl’s dvatli, fliat is, according to 
the course of nature, in the life-time, pro¬ 
bably, of some of the Apostles, and cer¬ 
tainly in the life-time of those who were 
converted by the Apostles, on who were 
converted in their time. If then the Founder 
of the religion was put to death in the exe¬ 
cution of his design ; if the first racq of 
converts to the religion, many of them, 
suffered the greatest extremities for their 
profession; it is hardly credible, that those 
who came between the two, who were com- 
paaions of the author of the institution du- 

11 ng 
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rihg his life, and the teachers and propa¬ 
gators of the institution after his death, 
could go about their undertaking with ease 
and safety* 

The testimony of the younger Pliny be¬ 
longs to a later period; for although he 
was contemporary with Tacitus and Sueto¬ 
nius, yet his account does not, like theirs, 
jjo back to .the transactions of Nero’s 
reign, but is confined to the affairs of his 
own time. Ills celebrated letter to Trajan 
was written about seventy years after 
Christ’s death; apd the information to be 
drawn from it, so far as it is connected 
with our argument, relates principally to 
two points: first, to the numbtr of Chris¬ 
tians in Bithynia and Pontus, which was 
so considerable a^ to induce the governor 
of these provinces to speak of them in the 
following terms: ‘‘ Multi, omnis aetalis, 

I f 

utriusque sexhs etiam ;—neque enim civi- 
tates tan thin, sed vicos etiam et agros, 
superstitiouis istius contagio pervagata 
est.” “ Thetc a,rd many of every age 
and of both sexes;—nor has the contagion 

. of 
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of this superstitioa seized cUies only, bwt 
smaller towns also, and the open country/' 
Great exertions must have been used by 
the preachers of Christianity to produce 
this state of things .within this time. Se¬ 
condly, to a point which has been already 
noticed, and which I think of importance 
to be observed, namely, the sutlerings to 
which Christians were exposed, withmt 
any public persecution being denounced 
against tlicm by sovereign authority. For, 
j'roiii Pliny’s doubt how he was to act, his 
silence concerning any subsisting law on 
the subject, his .refiuesting the emperor's 
rescript, and tlie emperor, agreeably to his 
re(|uest, propounding a rule for his direc¬ 
tion, without reference to any prior rule, 
it may be inferred, that there ^vas, at that 
time, no public edict in force against the 
Christians. Yet from this same e[)istle of 
Pliny it appears, “ that accusations, trials, 
and examinations, were, and had been,’ 
going on against them in the provinces 
over which he presided; tliat scliedules 
w'ere delivered by anbnyinwus informers, 
con tainting the names ol‘ persons who were 
suspected yf holding or of favouring the 

religion; 





timt, in cfmscqueiite af tllese 
infonnation^, many ha(i been appi»ehrfickifii, 
of whom sonfte boldly avowed their‘pro^ 
fession^ and died in the cause; otirct?^ de-. 
nied that they wcre.Chvistians; otliers* 
ackriopledging that tliey had once been 
Christians, deckiredf tliat thejr had long 
ceased to be such.’* Ah which demon-^ 
strates, that the profession of Christianity 
was at that time (in that country at least) 
attended with fear and danger: afid yet 
this took place, without any edict from 
the Roman sovereign, commanding or 
authorizing the persecution of Christians. 
This observation is farther confirmed by a 
rescript of Adrian to Minucius Fundanus, 
the pro-consul of Asia*: from which re¬ 
script it ap|K3ilTS that the custom of the 
people of Asia was to proceed against the 
Ciiristians with tumult and uproar. This 

disorderly practice, 1 say, is recognized in 
• « 

the edict, because the emperor enjoins, 
that, for the future, if Uie Christians were 
guilty, they should be legally brought to 
trial, and not be pursued by importunity 

t 

and clamour. 

* J/ird. HoiitIi. Test. V. ii. p, U 0. 


Martial 
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Martial wrote a few years before the 
younger Pliny; and, as his manner was, 
made the sufferings of the Christians the- 
subject of his ridicule*. Nothing how¬ 
ever could shew the notoriety of the fact 
with more certainty than this does. Mar¬ 
tial's testimony, as well indeed as Pliny’s, 
goes also to another point, viz. that the 
' ileaths of these men were martyrdoms in 

the strictest sense, that is to say, were so 

» 

voluntary, that it was in their power, at the 
time of pronouncing the sentence, to have 
averted the execution, by consenting to 
join in heathen sacrifices. 

» 

The constancy, and by consequence the 
sufferings of the Christians of this period, is 
also referred to by Epictetus, who imputes 
their intrepidity to madness, or to a kind 
of fashion or habit; and about fifty years 


* In matutina nuper spectatus arena 
Mucius, imposuit quisua membra foe is. 

Si patiens forti^que tibi ,durusque videtur, 
Abderiiana: pcctora plebis babes; 

Nam cum dicatur, tunica prae^sente molesta, 
Urc ^ manum : plus est dicew, Non fiicio, 

f Forkaii, “ thure manum.” 


VOL. r.. 
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afterwards, 
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afterwards, by Marcus Aurelius, who 
ascribes it to obstinacy. Is it possible 
(Epictetus asks) that a man may arrive at 
this temper, and become indifferent to, 
those things, from madness or from Jiabit, 
as the Galileans * Let this preparation 
of the mind (to die) arise from its own 
judgment, and not from obstiiiac}'^ like the 
Christians t.’’ 


« 

* Epict. I. iv. c. 7. 
f Marc. Auf . Med. I. xi. c. 3, 


rUAF^ 
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CHAPTER IIL 


There is satisfactory evidence^ that many^ pro* 
" ftsslng to be original witnesses of the Chru^ 
tian miracles, passed their lives in labours^ 
dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily under~ 
gone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of 
theif belief of those accounts; and that 
, they also submitted, from the same motives^ 
to nezv rules of conduct. 


Of the primitive condition, of Cliristi- 
ar.itj, a distant only and general view can 
be acquired from heathen vrriters. It is 

in our own books that the detail and inte- 

* • 

rior of the transaction must be sought for. 
And this is nothing different from what 
might be expected. Who would write a 
history of Christianity^ but a Christian ? 
Who was likely to record the travels, 
siiderings,# labours, or successes of the 
* E 2 Apostles, 
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Apostles, but one of their own number, or 
of their followers? Now these books come 
up in their accounts to the full extent of 
the proposition which wc maintain. We 
have four histories of - Jesus Christ.- We 
have a history taking up the narrative from 
his death, and carrying on an account of 
the propagation of the religion, and of 
some of the most eminent persons engaged 
in it, for a space of nearly thirty years. 
Wc have, what some may think still more 
original, a collection of letters, written by 
certain principal agents in the business, 
upon the business, and in the midst of their 
concern and connection with it. And wc 
have these writings severally attesting the 
point which we contend lor, viz. the suf¬ 
ferings of the w itnesses of the history, and 
attesting it in every variety of form in 
which it can be conceived to appear ; di¬ 
rectly and indirectly, expressly and inci¬ 
dentally, by assertion, recital, and allusion, 
by narratives of facts, and by arguments 
and discourses built upon these facts, either 
referring to themy or necessarily presup¬ 
posing them. 


I remark 
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I remark this variety, because, ih 
aniining ancient records, or indeed any 
species of testimony, it is, in my opinion, 
rdf the greatest importance to attend to the 
information or grounds of argument which 
•axe casuallif ?L\\di undesigfiedli/ disclosed ; for¬ 
asmuch as this species of proof is, of all 
others, the least liable to be corrupted by 
fraud or misrepresentation. 

I may be allowed therefore, in the en¬ 
quiry which is now before us, to suggest 
some conclusions of this sort, as prepara¬ 
tory to more direct testimony. 

1. Our books relate, that Jesus Christ, 
the founder of the religion, was, in conse¬ 
quence of his undertaking, pat to death, 
as a malefactor, at Jerusalem. This point 
at least will be granted, because it is no 

more than what Tacitus has recorded. 

• * « 

They then proceed to tell us, that the reli¬ 
gion was, iiotwithstandings set forth at 
this same city of Jerusalem, propagated 
thence throughout Judea, ^and afterwards 
prcaclied in other parts of the Roman 
eHipire. 'Vhese points also are full}^ con¬ 
firmed 
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finned by Tacitus; who informs us that the 
religion, after a short check, broke out 
again in the country where it took its rise; 
that it not only spread throughout Judcaj 
but had reached Rome; and that it had 
there great multitudes of converts: and all 
this within thirty years after its commence^ 
ment. Now these facts afford a strong in^*^ 
ference in behalf of the proposition which 
we maintain. -» What could the disciples of 
Christ expect for themselves when they 
saw their Master put to death ? Could they 
hope to escape the dangers, in which he 
had perished ? If i;hey have persecuted me, 
they will also persecute you, was the 
warning of common sense. With this ex¬ 
ample before their eyes, they could not be 
without a full sense of the peril of their fu¬ 
ture enterprise, ^ 

Secondly, all the histories agree in re» 
presenting Christ as foretelling the persecu» 
tion of his followers:— ^ 

“ Then shall they deliver you up to be 
afflicted, and shall hUl you, and ye shall 

t .be 
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be hated of all nations for my name's 
sake 


I “ When affliction or persecution ariseth 
%r the word s sake, immediately they arc 
offended t.” 

“ They shall lay hands on you, aud per¬ 
secute you, delivering you up to the syna¬ 
gogues, and into prisons, being brought be¬ 
fore kings and rulers for my name's sake:— 
and ye shall be betrayed both by parents 
and brethren, and kinsfolks and friends, 
and some of yon shall they cause to be 
* put to death J/' 

“ The time cometh, that he that killeth 
you, will think that he do^h God service. 
And these things will they do unto you, be¬ 
cause they have not known the Father, 
nor me. But these things have I told 
you, that when the time shall come, ye 
may remember that I told you of them 

* Matt. xxiv. 9. * 

* 

+ Mark iv. 17. See also chap. x. SO. 

Luke xxi. 12—-16. See also chap. xi. 49. 

f John xvi. See also chap, xv, SO; xvi. S3, 


I am 
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'I am not entitled to argue from these 
passages, that Christ actually did foretel 
these events, and that they did accord¬ 
ingly come to pass ; because that woiilc* 
be at once to assume the truth of the 
religion : but I am entitled to contend, 
that one side or other of the followino; 
disjunction is true; either that the Evan^ 
gelists have delivered what Christ reallv 
spoke, and that the event corresponded 
with the prediclion; or tliat they put tlie 
prediction into Christs mouth, because, 
at tlie time of writing the history, the 
event had turned out so* to be: for, the 
only two remaining suppositions appear in 
the highest degree incredible; which are, 
either that Christ filled the minds of his 
followers with fears and apprehensions, 
without any reason or authority for what 
he said, and contrar}^ to the truth of the 
ease; or that, although Christ had never 
foretold aiiy such thing, and the event 
would have contradicted him if he had, 
yet historians who lived in the age when 
the event was krmwn, falsely, as well as 
ofiiciou.siy, ascribed these wprds to liim. 


3. 'riiivdlv. 
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• 5. Thirdly, these books abound with e^c- 
hortations to patience, and with topics of 
comfort under distress. 

C “ Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword ? Nay, in all these things 
we are more than conquerors through 
Him that loved us 

“ We are troubled on every side, yet 
not distressed; we are perplexed, but not 
in despair; persecuted, hut not forsaken; 
* cast down, but not destroyed; always 
bearing about in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in* our body; 
— knowing that he whiph raised up the 
Jjord Jesus shall raise us up also by Jesus, 

aud shall present us with you,-For 

which cause we faint not; but, though 
our outward map perish, yet the inward 
man is renewed day by day. For our 
light affliction, which,is but for a nio- 

♦ Rom. viii. 3S. S'f* 

ment. 
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nient, workelh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory 

“ Take, my brethren, the prophets, who 
have spoken in the name of the Lord, foi 
an example of suffering affliction, and of 
patience. Behold, we count them happy 
which endure. Ye have heard of the 
tience of Job, and have seen the end of 
the Lord; that the Lord is very pitiful, 
and of tender mercy 

“ Call to remembrance the former days, 
in which, after ye were, illuminated, ye 
endured a great fight of afflictions, partly 
whilst ye were made a gazing stock both 
by reproaches and afflictions, and partly 
whilst ye becdme companions of them 
that were so used; for ye had compassion 
of me in my bonds, and took joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods, knowing in your¬ 
selves that ye have in heaven a better and 
an enduring substance* Cast not away 
therefore your confidence, which hath great 

t ^ 

t 

* 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9, 10, 14, le, 17. 
t James v, 10, 11. ^ ^ 

recompence 
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recompence of reward; for ye have need 
of patience, that, after ye have done the 
will of God, ye might receive the pro- 


“ So that we ourselves glory in you in 
the Churches of God, for your patience 
and faith in all your persecutions and tri* 
halations that ye endure. Which is a 
manifest token of the righteous judg^ 
ment of God, that ye may be counted 
worthy of the kingdom for which ye also 
suffer •f', 

« We rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God; and not only so, but we glory in 
tribulations also; knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience, and patidnce •experience, 
and experience hope . 

“ Beloved, think it not strange con* 
cerning the fiery trial which is to try you, 
as though some strange thing happened 
unto you ; but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are 


* Hpb. X. .St — 36. + 9 Thess, i. 4, 5. 

t Rom. V. pf 4. 


partakers 
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partakers of Christ’s sufferings.-Where* 

fore let them that suffer according to 
the will of God, commit the keeping of 
their souls to him in well doing, as unto e. 
faithful Creator*.” - ' ^ 

What could all these texts mean, if 
there was nothing in the circumstances 
the times which required patience,—which 
called for the exercise of constancy and 
resolution? Or will it be pretended, that 
these exhortations (which, let it be ob¬ 
served, come not from one author, but 
from many) wctq put in, merely to induce 
a belief in after-ages, that the Christians 
were exposed to dangers which they were 
not exposed to, or underwent sufferings 
which thc 5 " did not undergo ? If these 
books belong tq the age, to which they 
lay claim, and in which age, whether 
genuine or spurious, they certainly did 
appear, this supposition cannot be main¬ 
tained for a moment; .because I think it 
impossible to believe, that passages, which 
must be (Icclned, not only unintelligible, 
but false, by tiie persons into whose hands 

1 Pet. ix, I?, 13, 19. J 

the 
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tlie books upon their publication were to 
come, should nevertheless be inserted, for 
the purpose of producing an effect upon 
n^mote generations. In forgeries which 
m not appear till many ages after that 
to which they pretend to belong, it is 
possible that some contrivance of that 
sojt may take place; but in no others 
can it be attempted. 


CHAP- 
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chapte;r IV. 

Xhere u satisfactory evidence that many, proi^ 
femng to he original witnesses of the CAm-* 
iian miracles, passed their lives in labours^ 
dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily under- 
gone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivet'ed, and solely in consequence of 
their belief of those accounts; and that 
they also submitted, from the same 'Aiotives, 
to new rules of conduct. 

The account of the treatment of the 
religion, ahd of the exertions of its first 
preachers, as stated in our Scriptures, (not 
in a professed history of persecutions, or 
.in.the connected manner in which I am. 
about to recite it, but dispersedly and 
occasionally, in the course of a mixed 
general history, which circumstance alone 
negatives the supposition of any fraudulent 
.design,) is the following: “ That the 
Founder of Christianity, from the c^m- 

itiencement 
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in^ncement of his ministry to the time 
of his violent death, employed himself 
wholly in publishing the institution in 
Judea and Galilee; that, in order to 
J^ist him in this purpose, he made choice 
out of the number of his followers, of 
twelve persons, who might accompany 
him as he travelled from place to place; 
that, except a short absence upon a jour¬ 
ney, in which he sent them, two by two, 
to announce his mission, and one, of a 
few days, wdien they went before him to 
Jerusalem, these persons were statedly and 
constantly attending upon* him; that they 
\vere with him at Jerusalem when he was 
apprehended and put to death; and that 
they were commissioned by him, when 
his own ministry was concluded, to pu¬ 
blish his Gospel, and colleet disciples to it 
from all countries of the world/' The 
account then proceeds to state, ** That, . 
a few days after his departure, these per¬ 
sons, with some of his relations, and some 
who had regularly frequented their society, 
assembled at Jerusalem r'that, considering 
the office of preaching the religion as now 
devolved upon them, and one of theif 
• number 
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niimber having deserted the cause, and, 
repenting of his perfidy, having destro^'ed 
himself, they proceeded to elect another 
into his place, and that they were careful 
to make their election, out of the numb^*’ 
of those who had accompanied their 
Master from the first to the last, in order, 
as they alleged, that it might be a wit¬ 
ness, together with themselves, of the 
principal facts which they were about to 
produce and relate concerning him*; that 
they began their work at Jerusalem, by 
publicly asserting that this Jesus, whom 
the rulers and ^inhabitajits of tha't place 
had so lately crucified, was, in truth, the 
person in whom all their prophecies and 
long expectations terminated; that he had 
been sen^ aniongst them by God; and 
that he was appointed by God the future 
judge of the human species ; that all who 
were solicitous to secure to themselves 

• f 

happiness after death, ought to receive him 
as such, and to make profession of their 
belief, by being baptized in his iiamet-'' 
The history goesion to relate, “ that coo- 

* Acts i. 21,22, + Acts xi. / 

^ siderable 
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-eraerahle numbers accepted this |>roposaT, 
and that they who did so, formed amongst 
themselves a strict union and society*; that* 
the attention of the Jewish government 
being 'Soon drawn upon them, two of the 
principal persons of the twelve, and wlio 
also had lived most intimately and constant¬ 
ly with the Founder of the religion, were 
seized as they were discoursing to the people 
in the temple; that,after being*kept all night 
in prison, they were brought the next day 
before an assembly, composed of the chief 
persons of the Jewish magistracy and priest¬ 
hood ; that this assembly, after some coiisul- 
*tation, found nothing, at that time, better 
to be done towards suppressing the growth 
of the sect, than to threaten their prisoners 
with punishment, if they ^persisted; that 
these men, after expressing, in decent but 
firm language, the obligation under which 
they considered themselves to be, to declare ^ 
what they knew, ‘‘ to speak the things which 
they had seen and .heard,” returned from 
the council, and reported what had passed 
|totheir companions; thatthisVeport,^yhilst 
it apprized them of the danger of their 

« * Acts V. 41. 

F 
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skuation and undertaking, bad no otli^r 
effect upon tlieir conduct, than to produce 
in them a general resolution to persevere, 
and an earnest prayer to God to furnish 
them with assistance, .and to inspire them 
with fortitude, proportioned to the increa¬ 
sing exigency of the service*.” A very short 
time after this, we read “ that all the twelve 
Apostles were seized and cast into prison^'*; 
that, being brought a second time before 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, they were upbraided 
with their disobedience to the injunction 
which had been laid upon them, and beaten 
for tlicir contumacy; tlmt, being charged 
once more to desist, they were sufiered to 
depart; that however they neither quitted 
Jerusalem, nor ceased from preaching, both 
daily in the temple, and from house to 
house J; and tjiat the twelve considered 
themselves as so entirely and exclusively 
devoted to this office, that they now trans- 
feiTcd what may be called the temporal 
affairs of the society to other hands j]/' 

Hitlierto 

* Acisiv. 4- Acts V. 18. J Acts V. 

11 I do not know that it has ever been insinuated, thaj the 
Christian misiion,^ in the hands of the Apoitles, was a scheme 
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Hitherto the preachers of the new reli¬ 
gion seem to have had the common people 
on their side; which is assigned as the 
reason why the Jewish rulers did not, at 
this time, think it prudent to proceed to 
greater extremities. It was not long, how¬ 
ever, before the enemies of the institution 
found means to represent it to the people 
as tending to subvert their law, degrade 

for making a fortune, or for getting money. But it may 
nevertheless be fit to remark upon this passage of their his¬ 
tory, how perfectly free they appear to have been from any 
pecuniary or interested views whatever. The most tempting 
opportunity which occijrrcd, of malting a gain of their con¬ 
verts, was by the custody and management of the public ftJnds, 
when some of the richer members, intending to contribute 
their fortunes to the common support of the society, sold their 
possessions, and laid down the prices at the Apostles’ feet. 
Yet, so insensible, or undcsirous, were*they ^f the advantage 
which that confidence afforded, that we find, they very soon 
disposed of the trust, by putting it *into the hands, .not of 
nominees of their own, but of stewards formally elected for 
the purpose by the society at large. 

I 

We may add also, that this excess of generosity, which cast 
private property into the public stock, was $o far from being 
required by the Apostles, or imposed as a law of Christianity, 
that Peter reminds Ananias that |je had been guilty, in his be-, 
haviour, of an officious and voluntary prevarication; for whilst, 
says he, thy estate remained unsold, ** was it not thine own ? 

id, after it was sold, was it not in thine own power V’ 

F 2 


their 



their lawgivci*, and dishonour their temple^'. 
And these insinuations were dispersed with 
so much success, as to induce the people 
to join with their superiours in the stoning 
of a very active member of the new' com¬ 
munity. 

The death of this man was the signal 
of a general persecution, the activity of 
which may be judged of from one anecdote 
of the time: “ As for Saul, lie made havock 
of the Church, entering into every house, 
and haling men and women, committed 
them to prison p,*' This persecution raged 
at Jerusalem with so much fury, as to 
drive if most of the new converts out of the 
place, except the twelve Apostles. The 
converts, thUs “ scattered abroad,” preached 
the religion wherever they came; and their 
preaching was, in effect, the preaching of 
the twelve; for it was so,far carried on in 

* Acts vi. IJ. , t Acts viii. 3, 

X Acts viii. 1. ** And they were «// scattered abroad 

but the term ** a]l'‘ is not,*X think, to be taken strictly, ot 
as denoting more than the gtneralitj ; in like manner as in 
Acts ix. 35, " And a/J that dwelt at Lydda and Saron, saw ? 
him, and turned to the Lord.*^ t 


concert 
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wtSncevt and correspondence with them, that 
when they heard of the success of their 
cmissaiies in a particular country, they 
sent two of their number to the place, to 
complete and confirm the mission. 


An event now took place, of great im¬ 
portance in the future history of the reli¬ 
gion. The* persecution which had begun 
at Jerusalem, followed the Christians to 
other cities, in which the authority of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim over those of their own 
nation was allowed to be exercised. A 
young*nlan, who.had signalized himself by 
his hostility to the profession, and had pro¬ 
cured a commission from the council at 
Jerusalem to seize any converted Jews 
whom he might find at Damascus, sud¬ 
denly became a proselyte to the religion 
which he was going about to extirpate. 
The new convert not only shared, ,on, 
this extraordinary change, the fate of his 
companions, but brought upon himself a 
double measure of enmity from the party 
which he had left. The Jews'at Damascus, 
his return to that city, watched the 

♦ Acta ix. 
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gates night and day, with so much dill 
gence, that he escaped from their hands 
only by being let down in a basket by the 
wail. Nor did he find himself in greater 
safety at Jenisalein, whither he immedi¬ 
ately repaired. Attempts were there also 
soon set on foot to*destroy him; from the 
danger of which he was preserved by being 
sent away to Cilicia, his native country. 


For some reason, not mentioned, perhaps 
not known, but probably connected with 
the civil history of the Jews, or with some 
danger* which engrossed the public atten¬ 
tion, an intermission about this time took 
place in the sufferings of the Christians. 
This happened, at the most, only seven or 
eight, perhaps only three or four years alter 
Christ’s death. Within which period, and 
notwithstanding that the late perst'cution- 

occupied part of it, Churches, or societies 

« 


• Dr. Lardner (in which he is followed also hy Dr. Benaon) 
ascribes this cessation oi the persecution of the Christians to 
thf attempt of Caligula to set up his own statue in the Temple 
of Jerusalem, and to the owsternation thereby excited in theJ 
minds of the Jewish people; which consternation for ^ season 
fuspended every other contest. 


'j 


t 
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atf^elievers, had been formed in all JudeaV 
(hililee, and Samaria; for we read that 
the Churches in these countries “ had nozff 
rest, and were edified, and, walking in the 
fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, were multiplied'*.’" The ori¬ 
ginal prcachere of the religion did not re¬ 
mit their labours or activity during this 
season of quietness; for we find one, and 
he a very principal person among them, 
passing throughout all quarters. We find 
also those who had been before expelled 
from Jerusalem by the persecution which 
raged'there, travelling as* far as Phcenice, 
Cyprus, and Antioch-j-; and, lastly, we find 
Jerusalem asraiii in the centre of the mis- 

O 

sion, the place whither the preachers re¬ 
turned from their several excursions, where 
they reported the conduct and effects of 
their ministry, where questions of public 
concern were canvassed and settled, whepeg 
directions were sought, and teachers sent 
forth. 

The time of this trmiquillity did nqt, 
however, continue long. Herod Agrippa, 

Actsix.*SI, + Actsxi. 19. 

* who 



had lately acceded to the government- 
of Jlidca, “ stretclied forth his hand to vex 
certain of the. Cliurch He began his 
cruelty by beheading one of the twelve ori¬ 
ginal Apostles, a kinsinan and constant 
compar)ion of the Founder of the religion. 
Perceiviiig that this execution gratitied the 
Jews, he proceeded to seize, in order to put 
tX) death, another of the number,—and 
him, like the former, associated with Christ 
during his life, and eminently active in the 
service since his death. This man was, 
however, delivered from prison, as the ac¬ 
count states-f*, miraculously, and made his 
escape from Jerusalem. 

These things are related, not in the ge¬ 
neral terrau uildcr which, in giving the 
outlines of the history, we have here men¬ 
tioned them, but with the utmost particu¬ 
larity of names, persons, places, and circum¬ 
stances; and, what is deserving of notice, 
without the smallest discoverable propen¬ 
sity in the historian to magnify the for¬ 
titude, or exaggerate the sufferings of his 
party. When they fled for their lives, he 

Acts xii. 1. -f Acts "ii. 3—17. 

tells 
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us* When the Churches had rest, 
he remarks it. When the people took 
their part, he does not leave it without 
notice. When the Apostles were carried 
a second time befoi'e the Sanhedrim, he is 
careful to observe that they were brought 
without violence. When milder counsels 
were suggested, he gives us the author of 
the advice, and the speech which contained 
it. When, ill consequence of this advice, the 
rulers contented themselves with threatening 
the Apostles, and commanding them to be 
]>eaten with stripes, without urging at that 
time fhe persecution farljier, the historian 
candidly and distinctly records their for4 
bearaiicc. When, therefore, in other in¬ 
stances, he states heavier persecutions, or 
actual martyrdoms, it is rdksonable to be-* 
iieve that he states them because they were 
true, and not from any wish to aggravate, 
ill his account, the sufferings which Chris¬ 
tians sustained, or to extol, more than it 
deserved, their patience under them. 

Our history now pursues aharrower path. 
Leaving the rest of the Apostles, and the 
criginal asspeiates of Christ, engaged in the 

propagation 
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propagation df thcJrtewfaith, (and wlity 
is not the least reason to believe abated in. 
tlieir diligenee or courage,) the narrative 
proceeds with the separate memoirs oi’ thab 
emineut teacher, whose extraordinary and 
flfudden conversion to the religion, and cor- 
i?esponding change of conduct, had before 
been circumstantially described. This per- 
Sem, in conjunction wdth another, who ap¬ 
peared among the earlier members of the 
society at Jerusalem, and amongst the im¬ 
mediate adherents • of the twelve Apostles, 
#et ottt from Antioch upon the express bu¬ 
siness of carrying, the new< religion through 
the variotis^ provinces of the Lesser Asia -j*. 
During this expedition, we find that, in 
almost every place to which, they came, 
tbdir persons were insulted, and their lives 
^dangered. After being expelled from 
Ajatioch in Pisidia, they repaired td 
Icoriinnl J. At Iconium, an attempt was 
In ad e to stone thwn; at Lystra, whither 
they fled from Iconium,* one of them actu¬ 
ally was stoned, and drawn out of the city 
for fiea/d Ihesa two men, though not 

Acts iv. + Acr.s xiii.^ 

it Acts xiii. 50. $ Acts xiv. 5. j 

themselves 
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ibMMUselves original Apostles, were acting 
e<»iincctiori aud conjunction with the ori-, 
giiml Apostles; for, after the completion of 
their journey, being sent on a particular 
commission to Jerusalem, they there related 
to the Apostles* and elders the events and 
success of their ministry,and were, in return, 
recommended by them to the Churches^ 
“ as men who had hazarded their livesdn^ 
the cause/' 

The treatment which they had e;Eperw 
enced in tlie first progress, did not detCE 
tliem from preparing for a second. Upon 
• a dispute, however, arising between tlieni,^ 
but not connected with the common subject 
of their labours, they acted as wise and sin¬ 
cere men would act; they did not retire in 
disgust from the service in which they were 
engaged, liut, each devoting his endeavours 
to the advancement of the religion, they 
parted from one knotlier, and set forwaVdi 
upon separate routes. The history goes 
along with one of them; and the second 
enterprize to him was^ attended with the 
^ same dangers and persecutions as both had 

* Acts XV. 
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1^,1 svith in the first. The Apostle s travek-. 
hitherto had been confined to Asia. lie 
now crosses^ for the first time, the Aegean 
and carries with him, amongst others, 
the person whose accounts supply thcninfor- 
i^tion we are stating*. The first place in 
CJrcece at which he appears to have stopped 
ifas Philippi in Macedonia. Here himself 
fnd one of his companions were cruelly 
wlupped, cast into prison, and kept there 
under the most rigorous custody, being 
thrust, whilst yet smarting with their 
wounds, into the inner dungeon, and their 
feet made fast irj the storks f. NoWith- 
standing this unequivocal specimen of the 
usage which they had to look for in that 
country, they went forward in the execu¬ 
tion of their err&nd. After passing through 
Amphipolis and ^Apollonia, they came to 
Thessalonica; in which city, the house in 
which they lodged was assailed by a party 
cif their enemies, in order to bring them 
out tp the populace. .And when, fortu- 
imtely for their preservation, they were' 
not found at hbme, the master of the house* 
was draped before the magistrate for* 

• Acts xvii in i Ibid. veij. 2S, 24, SS. 

admitting 
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^cimitting llieni within his cloore^. Tfi^ 
reception at the next city was sdmethih^ 
better: but neither had they contintied 
long before their turbulent adversaries, thb 
Jews,»excited against them such cortirrio^ 
tions amongst the inhabitants, as obliged 
the Apostle to make his escape by a privatd 
journey to Athens t. The extremity of thil 
progress was Corinth. His abode in thi# 
city, for some time, seems to have beeft 
without molestation. At length, however*, 
the Jews found means to stir up an in^r- 
rection against him, and to bring him be^ 
fore the tribunal-of the Rsrman president 
Jt was to the contempt which that magis* 
trate entertained for the Jews and their 
controversies, of which he accounted Chris¬ 
tianity to be one, that our iTpostle owed his 
deliverance §. 

This indefatigable teacher, after leavjng, 
Corinth, returned by Ephesus into SyriaV 
and again visited Jerusalem, and the so¬ 
ciety of Christians id that city, which, iis 

• ActeJtvii, i—5, + Ibid. ver. If, 

4: Act! xviii. IS, § Ibid. rer. if, 

hath 
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jhath been repeatedly observed, still 
tinned the centre of the mission *. Jt suited 
not, however, with the activity of Jiis zeal 
to remain long at Jerusalem. We find 
bim going thence to ..Antioch, and.^ after 
some stay there, traversing once more the 
northern provinces of Asia Minor-f*. 'J’his 
.progress ended at Ephesus; in which city, 
jthe Apostle continued in the daily exercise 
of bis ministry two years, and until his 
success, at length, excited the apprehen¬ 
sions of those who were interested in the 
.support of the national worship. Their 
clamour produepd a tun^ult, in wWch he 
bad nearly lost his lifej. Undismayed, 
however, by the dangers to which he saw 
himself exposed, he was driven from Ephe¬ 
sus only to renew his labours in Greece 
After passing oyer Macedonia, he thence 
proceeded to his former station at Corinth ||. 
When he had formed his design of return¬ 
ing by a direct course from Corinth into 
Syri^, he was compelled by a conspiracy 
of the Jew's, who were prepared to inter¬ 
cept him omhis fvay, to trace back his. 

* Acts xviii. 2^2. + Ibid. ver. 23. , 

y 

Act's xix. 1. 9, iQ. § Ibid. vcr. 29. 31, 
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-through • Maoedpnkt Jto PhiUpplli 
and thence to take • shipping . iatp Asm 
Along the coast of Asia, he pursued his 
voyage with all the expedition he could 
commiand, in orde^ to reach Jerusaleo^ 
against the feast of Pentecost*. His re* 
ception at Jerusalem was of a piece with 
the usage he had experienced from the 
Jews ill other places. He had been onljr 
jSL few days in tliat city, when .the populace, 
instigated by some of his old opponents 
in Asia, who attended this feast, seized 
him in the temple, forced him out of it, 
and were ready^ immediately to have de¬ 
stroyed him, had not the sudden presence 
of the Roman guard rescued him out of 
their hands -f*. The officer, however, who 
had thus seasonably interposed, acted from 
bis care of the public peace, with the 
preservation of which be was charged, and 
not from any favour to the Apostle, or 
indeed any disposition to exercise eiftef 
justice or humanity towards him; for.he 
liad no sooner secured his person in the 

* Acts xix. + Abts xxi. S7—S5, 


^rtresa, 



fcrlress, than he iras proceeding to exa¬ 
mine him by torture 

From this time to the conclusion of the 
history, the Apostle remains in public cus¬ 
tody of the Roman government. After 
escaping assassination by a fortunate dis¬ 
covery of the plot, and delivering himself 
from the influence of his enemies by an 
appeal to the audience of the emperor 
he was sent, but not until he had suffered 
two years imprisonment, to Rome f.. He 
reached Italy, after a tedious voyage, and 
after encountering in his passage the perils 
of a desperate shipwreck §. But although 
still a prisoner, and his fate still depending, 
neither the various and long-continued 
sufferings which he had undergone, nor the 
danger of his present situation, deterred 
him from persisting in preaching the reli¬ 
gion ; for the historian closes the account 
‘by' telling us, that, for two years, he re¬ 
ceived all that came unto him in his own 
hired house, where he was permitted to 

* Acts M. 24. I ' + Acts XXV, 9, lU 

t Acts xxiv.27. } Actsxxvii. 
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dot'll with a soldier that guarded hint 
“ preaching the kingdom of God, an^ 
teaching those things w'hich concern 
the Lord Jesus Christy with all con¬ 
fidence/^ 

< • 

Now the historian, from whom we have 
drawn this account, in the part of his nar¬ 
rative which relates to Saint Paul, is sup¬ 
ported by the strongest corroborating testi¬ 
mony that a history can receive. We are in 
possession of letters written by Saint Paul 
himself upon the subject of his ministry, 
and eiUier written during the period which 
• the history comprises, or, if written after¬ 
wards, reciting and referring to the trans¬ 
actions of that period. These letters, 
w ithout borrowing from the.history, or the 
history from them, unintentionally confirm 
the account which the history delivers, in a 
^eat variety of particulars. What belongs 
to our present purpose is the description* 
exhibited of the Apostle’s sufferings: and 
the representation, given in the history, of 
the dangers and distresses which he under- 
went, not only agrees, in general, with the 
language which he himself uses whenever 
; VOL. I.. * , o he 



fte speaks of his life or ministry, Jjut is also^ 
in many instances, attested by a specific 
correspondency of time, place, and order 
of events. If the historian puts down \ti 
his narrative, that at Philippi the Ajxjstle 
“ was beaten with many stripes, cast into 
prison, and there treated with rigour and 
indignity we find liim, in a letter t to a 
iieiglibouring Church, reminding his con¬ 
verts, that, “ after he Irad suffered beforey 
and was shamefully entreated at Philippi, 
he was bold, nevertheless, to speak unto 
them (to whosd city he next came) the 
Gospel of God.” If the history relate 
that, at Thessalonica, the house in which 
the Apostle was lodged, when he first came 
to that place, was assaulted by the popu¬ 
lace, and the* master of it dragged befoiTs 
the magistrate for admitting such a guest 
within his doors; the Apostle, in his letters 
to the Christians of Thessalonica, calls to 
their remembrance “ hotv they h^d received 
the Gospel in much affliction §.” If the 
history deliver an account of an insurrec- 

* ‘ 

« 

* Acts xvi. 24. t ! Thes». ii, *. 

X Acts xvii. 57 . - f 1 Tlies*. i. C 
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tion at Ephesus, which had nearly eost^ 
the Apostle his life, we have the Apostle 
himself, in a letter written a short time 
after his departure from that city, describing 
his desjpair, and returning thanks for his 
deliverance*. If the history inform us, 
that the Apostle was expelled from Antioch 
in Pisidia, attempted to be stoned at 
Iconiuin, and actually stoned at Lystra, 
there is preserved a letter from him to a 
favourite convert, whom, as the same his¬ 
tory tells us, he first met with in these 
parts; in which letter he appeals to that 
disciple's knowledge “ of the persecutions 
tvhich befel him fit Antioch, at Icouiiim, 
at Lystra f/* If the history make the 
Apostle, in his speech to the Ephesian 
Eldei’s, remind them, as oitb poof of the 
disinterestedness of his vic^vs, that, to their 
knowledge, he had supplied his own and 
the necessities of his companions by per¬ 
sonal labour J,; we* find the same Apostle, 
in a letter written d.uring his residence at 
Ephesus, asserting of himself, ‘‘ that even 


* Acts xix. 2 Cor. i. 8, 9, 
f Actsxiii. £0. xix. 5. 19. 2 Tim. iii. 10, 11. 
I Acts XX. 34m 

2 
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to that hour lie laboured^ workiiiir with his 
own hands 

'J’hese coincidences, together with many 
relative to other parts of the Apostle's his¬ 
tory, and all drawn from independent 
sources, not only confirm the truth of the 
account, in the particular points as to which 
they arc observed, but add much to the 
credit of tlie narrative in all its parts; and 
support the author's profession of being a 
contemporary of the person whose history 
he writes, and, throughout a material por¬ 
tion of his narrative, a companion' 

i 

What the epistles of the Apostles declare 
of the suffering state of Christianity, the 
writings which remain of their companions 
and immediate,followers, expressly confirm. 

Clement, who is honourably mentioned 
by Saint Paul in his epistle to the Philip- 
pians t? hath left us his attestation to this 
point, in the following words: “ Let tis 
take (says hb) tl\e‘examples of our own age. 

* ‘I Coi*. W, II, 12 . 4 Philifjp. iv. $, 

Through 
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Through zeal and envy, the most faitliful 
niul righteous pillars of the Church have 
been [)crsccutcd even to the most grievous 
deaths. Let us set before our eyes the holy 
Apostle's, Peter, by* unjust envy, under¬ 
went, notone or two, but many sufierings; 
till at last, being martyred, he went to the 
place of glory that was due unto him. 
Por the same cause did Paul, in like man¬ 
ner, receive the reward of his patience. 
Seven times he was in bonds; he was 
whipped, was stoned ; he preached both in 
the Ea?;t and in the West, leaving behind him 
.the glorious reporf of his hiith; and so having 
taught the whole world righteousness, and 
for that end travelled even unto the utmost 
bounds of the West, heatla^t suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom by the command of the governors, 
and departed out of the tvorld, and went 
unto his holy place, being become a most 
eminent pattern of patience unto all ages.* 
To these holy Apostles, were joined a very 
great number of others, who, having through 
envy undergone, in likccnanncr, many pains 
• and torments, have left a glorious example 
to us. For this, not only men, but women 
have beenj/ersecutted; and, having suffered 

very 
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verj’^ grievous and cruel piiiiisbnients, bave 
bnished the course of their faith with firm¬ 
ness 

Hennas, saluted by Saint Paul'in bis 
Epistle to the Romans, in a piece very little 
connected with historical recitals, thus 
speaks : “ Such as have believed and suffer¬ 
ed death for the name of Christ, and have 
endured with a ready mind, and have given 
up their lives with all their hearts f.'' 

Polycarp, the disciple of John, (though 
all that remains of his ‘Works be a very 
short epistle,) has not left this subject un¬ 
noticed. “ I exhort (says he) all of you, 
that ye obey the w'ord of righteousness, 
and exqrcise all patience, which ye have 
seen set forth before your eyes, not only 
in the blessed Ignatius, and Lorimus, and 
, Rufus, but in others among yourselves, 
and in Taul himself and the rest of the 
Apostles; being confident in this, that all 
these have not rur\ in vain, but in faith 
and righteousness; and are gone to the 

i . . , 

* Clem, ad Cor, c. v. vi. Abp. Wake’s 'J'rans. 

f Shepherd of Herraas, c, xxviii^ 
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pjare that was due to them from the TiOrd, 
with whom also they suffered. For they 
J{>\ ed not this present world, but Him >yho 
died and was raised again by God for 
us 

Ignatius, the contemporary of Poly carp, 
recognises the same topic, briefly ipdeed, 
but positively and precisely. “ For this 
cause (i. e. for having felt* c^nd handled 
Christ's body after his resurrection, and 
being convinced, as Ignatius expresses it, 
both by his flesh and spirit), they (i. e, 
Peter,* and those who were present with 
Peter at Christ’s appearance) despised 
de<ith, and were found to be above it f.” 

Would the reader know*what a persecu¬ 
tion in these days was, J would refer him 
to a circular letter, written by the Church 
of Smyrna soon after the death of Polycarp, 
who, it will be remembered, had lived witli 
Saint John; and .whieh letter is intitled a 
relation of that bishop’s martyrdom. “ ^I’he 
suftcrings (say they) oY^lI the other martyrs 
were blessed and generous, which they 

* Pol. a«f Phil. c. ix. f 19 £p. Smyr. c. iii. 
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underwent according to the will of God. 
For so it becomes uS, who are more reli¬ 
gious than others, to ascribe the power and 
ordering of all things unto him. And in¬ 
deed who can choose but admire tlie'great- 
ncss of their minds, and that admirable 
patience and love of their IMaster, which 
then appeared in them ? Who, when they 
were so flayed with whipping, that the 
frame and structure of their bodies were 
laid open to their very inward veins and 
arteries, nevertheless endured it. In like 
manner, those who were condemned,to the 
beasts, and kept* a long 'time in prison, 
underwent many cruel torments, being 
forced to lie upon sharp spikes laid under 
their bodies, and tormented with divers 
other sorts of punishments; that so, if it 
ybre possible, the tyrant, by the lengtli of 
their sufferings, might have brought them 
ho deny Christ 

♦ Rel. Mot. PoL c, ii. 
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CHAPTER V. 


There i$ nathfaciory evidence that many^ 
femnsi; to have been original witfiesses of tht 
' Christiu}i miracles^ passed fiDeir lives in ia^ 
hours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
undergone in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and solely in cmse* 
quence of thetr belief bf those accounts ; 
and that they also submitted, from the same 
motives, to new rules of conduct, 

» 

On the history, of which the last chap¬ 
ter contains an abstract*, there are a few 
observations which it may be proper to 
make, by way af applying its testimony 
to the particular propositions for which we 
contend. 

I. Although our Soripture history leaves 
the general account of the Apostles in an 
early part of the narrative, and proceeds 
with the.separat^ account of one particular 

Apostle^ 



Apostle, the information which it de¬ 
livers so far extends to the rest, as it shews 
the nature of the service. When we see one 
Apostle suffering persecution iu the dis¬ 
charge of his commission, we shall not 
believe, without evidence, that the same 
office could, at the same time, be attended 
with ease and safet}^ to others. And this 
fair and reasonable inference is confirmed 
bj the direct 'attestation of the letters, to 
which we have so often referred. The 
writer of these letters not only alludes, in 
immerous passages, to his own sufferings, 
but speaks of the rest of ‘the Apostles as 
•cinduring like sufferings with himself. “ 1 
think that God hath set forth m the Apostles 
last, as it were, ap[>ointed to death; for 
yiQ are made a spectacle unto the world, 
and to angels, and to men;—even unto this 
present hour, we both hunger and thii’st, 
naked, and are buffeted, and have 
pp certain dwelling-place; ,and labour, 

. ^vorking with our own hanids: being reviled, 
bless; being persecuted, we suffer it; 
feeing defamed, wc entreat: we are made 
as the filth of the world, and as the off- 

^ ‘ scouring 

o 
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icouring of all things unto this 
Atld to which, that in the sliort aocourit 
that is given of the other Apostles, in the 
former part of the history, and within tlie 
short'period which‘that account comprised, 
we find, first, two of them seized, imprison¬ 
ed, brought before the Sanhedrim,' ‘ and 
threatened with further punishtnentf'; then, 
the wliole number imprisoned and beatett|: 
soon afterwards, one of their adherents 
stoned to death, and so hot a persecution 
raised against the sect, as to drive most of 
thent out of the place; a short time only 
succeedini>:, before one bf the twelve was 
beheaded, and another sentenced to the 
same fate; and all this passing in the single 
city of Jerusalem, and within ten years 
after the Founder’s death, and the com¬ 
mencement of the institCition. 

II. Secondly) We take no credit at pre¬ 
sent for the miraculous part of the naiTa- 
tivc, nor do wc insist upon tho correctness 
of single passages of it. I^the whole story 
be not a novel, a romanco; the whole ac- 

* 1 Cor. iv. ct 6C5. + Acts iv. 3 . SI. ;J: Acts v. 18 . 40 . 
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tion a dream; if Peter, and James, and 
Paul, and the rest of the Apostles men¬ 
tioned in the account, be not all imiigi- 
iiary persons; if their letters be not all 
Jfoj:geries, and, what is'more, forgeries of 
names and characters which never existed; 
then is there evidence in our hands suffi¬ 
cient to support the only fact we contend 
fpr (and which, I repeat again, is, in itself, 
Idgbly probable), that the original followers 
of Jesus Christ exerted great endeavours to 
propagate his religion, and underwent great 
labours, dangers, and sufferings, in qonse- 
quence of their urfclertaking. 

HI. The general reality of the apostolic 
history is strongl^y confnnied by the consi¬ 
deration, that it, in truth, does no more 
than assign adequate causes for effects 
which certainly were produced, and de¬ 
scribe consequences naturally resulting from 
situations which certainly existed. The 
were certainly theVe, of which this 
IlisJtory sets fprth the pause, and origip, and 
It is acknfiwlcdged on all bands, 
because it is recorded by other testimony 
ttot of the Christians themselves, that 

the 
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the religion began to prevail at that tinfe* 
and in that country. It is very difficult to 
conceive how it could begin, or prevail at 
all, without the exertions of the Founder 
and his followers in propagating the neW 
persuasion. The history now in our hands 
describes these exertions, the persons em^ 
ployed, the means and endeavours made 
use of, and the labours undertaken in the 
prosecution of this purpose. Again, the 
treatment which the history represents the 


first propagators of the religion to have 
experienced, was no other than what natu¬ 


rally resulted from the situation in which 
they w’cre confessedly placed. It is adraittM 


that the religion was adverse, in a great 
degree, to tiie reigning opinions, and to 
the hopes and wishes of tke nation to whidh 
it was first introduced; and that it over- 
threvv, so far as it was received, the esta¬ 


blished theology and worship of every oth%r 
country. Wedannotfeel much reludtatlce 


in believing that^ when the messengers of 
such a system went about not only publiish- 
ing their opinions, bfit collecting proselytes, 
and forming regular societies of prbseiyt^i, 
they should meet with opposition ii thdir 

atteikipts. 
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alvempts, or tliat this opposition sliouldH 
sometimes proceed to fatal extremities. 
Our history details examples of this oppo¬ 
sition, and of the sufferings and dangt'rs, 
which the emissaries of the religion under¬ 
went, perfectly agreeable to what miglit 
reasonably be expected, from the nature 
of their undertaking, compared with tiie 
character of the age and country in which 
it was carried on. 

IV. Fourthly: The records before us 
supply evidence of what formed another 
member of our general proposition,- and 
wdiat, as hath already been observed, is 
highly probable, and almost a necessary 
consequence of their new profession, viz. 
that, together with activity and courage in 
propagating the religion, the primitive fol- 
]owei*s of Jesus as’sumed, upon their con¬ 
version, a new and peculiar course of 
pi^ivale life. Immediately ^fter their Mas¬ 
ter was withdrawn from them, we hear of 
their ‘‘ continuing with one accord in 
prayer and supyidicatidii of their “ con¬ 
tinuing daily with one accord in the tem- 

* Acts i. 14. 

■ pie;” 



pj^ of raan}' being gathered tagfifiu/t' 
prayingt.” We know what strict injunc*- 
tions were laid upon tlic convetts by their 
teachers. Wherever they came, the first 
word of their preaching was, “ Repent!" 
We know that these injunctions obliged 
them to refrain from many species of li¬ 
centiousness, which were not, at that tirae^ 
reputed criminal. We know the rules of 
purity, and the maxims of benevolence, 
which Christians read in their books ; con¬ 
cerning which rules, it is enough to ob¬ 
serve, that, if they were, I will not say 
completely obeyed, but in any degree 
regarded, they would produce a system of 
conduct, and, what is more difficult to 
preserve, a disposition of mind, and a re¬ 
gulation of affections, different from any 
thing to which they had hitherto been 
accustomed, and different from what they 
would see in others. The change and 
distinction of manners, which resulted froili 
their new character, is perpetually referred 
to in the letters of their teachers. And 
you hath he quickened, who were dead in 

^ Acts u. t Acts xii. 1-t. 
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trespasses and sins, %vherein in timex pdit 
yc walked, according to the course of tliis 
world, according to the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now worketli in 
the children of disobedience: among whom 
also we had our conversation in times past, 
in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the de¬ 
sires of the flesh, and of the mind, and 
were by nature the children of wrath, even 
as others *.**—“ For the time past of our life 
may suffice us to have %vrought tlic will of 
the Gentiles, when we walked in lascivious¬ 
ness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, ban- 
quetings,and abominable idolatries; nherein 
they think it strange that ye run not with 
them to the same excess of riot-f,’* Saint Paul, 
in his first letter to the Corinthians, after 
enumerating, his manner was, a cata¬ 
logue of vicious characters, adds, ‘‘ Such 
were some of you, but ye are washed, but 
ye are sanctified J.” In like manner, and 
alluding to the same change of practices 
and sentiment, he asks the Roman Chris- 
tians, “ what fruit they had in those things, 

whereof they «are nbw ashamed § ?'* The 

« 

• Eph. ii. 1—», See also Tit. iil. S. + I Pet. iv. S, 4* 
^ i Cor. vi. 11. ^ Rom. vi. 31. ^ 

. phrases 
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plirascs which the same writer employs to 
describe the moral condition of Christians, 
compared with their condition before they 
became Christians, such as “ newness of 
life,^' being “ freed from sin,” being “ dead 
to sin“ the destruction of the body of 
sin, that, for the future, they should not 
serve sin “ children of light and of the 
day,” as opposed to “ children of dark¬ 
ness and of the night“ n6t sleeping as 
othersimply, at least, a new system of ob¬ 
ligation, and, probably, a new series of con¬ 
duct, commencing with their conversion. 

• . . 

The testimony which Pliny bears to the 
behaviour of the new sect in his time, and 
Avliich testimony comes not more than fifty 
years after that of Saint Paul, is very ap¬ 
plicable to the subject under consideration. 
The character which this writer gives of the 
Christians of that age, and which was, 
drawn from a pretty accurate enquiry, be¬ 
cause he considered their moral principles 
as the point in which, the magistrate was 
interested, is as follo^^s: -r- He tells the 
emperor, “ that some of those who had 
relinquished the society, or who, to save 

VOL. I. H themselves, 
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themselves, pretended that they had relin¬ 
quished it, affirmed that they were wont to 
meet together, on a stated day, before it 
was light, and sang among themselves 
alternately a hymn to Christ as a God ; 
and to bind themselves, by an oath, not to 
the commission of any wickedness, but 
that they would not be guilty of theft or 
robbery, or adultery; that they would 
never falsify their word, or deny a pledge 
committed to them, when called upon to 
return it/’ This proves that a morality, 
more pure and strict than was ordinar}^ 
prevailed at that*time in Christian societies. 
And to me it appears, that we are autho¬ 
rised to carry this testimony back to the 
age of the Apostles; because it is not pro¬ 
bable that the immediate hearers and dis¬ 
ciples of Christ were more relaxed than 
their successors in Pliny s time, or the rnis- 
‘sioiiaries of the religion ‘than those whom 
they taught. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, pro^ 
fessing to have been original witnesses of the 
Christian miracles, passed their lives inla^ 
hours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
undergone in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and solely in conse¬ 
quence of their belief of those accounts; and 
that*they also submitted, from the same mo¬ 
tives, to new rules of conduct. 

"When we consider, first,^the prevalency 
of the religion at this hour; secondly, the 
only credible account which can be given 
of its origin, viz. the activity of the Founder 
and his associates*; thirdly, the opposition* 
which that activity must naturally have ex¬ 
cited; fourthly, the fate of the Founder of 
the religion, attested by heatjien writers as 
well as our own; fifthlyt the testimony of 
the saftne writers to the sufferings of Chris¬ 
tianas , either’contepiporary with, or immedi- 

H 2 I ately 
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ately succeeding, the original settlers of the 
institution; sixthly, predictions of the suffer¬ 
ings of his followers ascribed to the Founder 
of the religion, which ascription alone 
proves, either that such’ predictions w'cre de¬ 
livered and fulfilled, or that the writers of 
Christs life were induced by the event to 
attribute such predictions to him ; seventh¬ 
ly, letters now in our possession, written by 
some of the principal agents in the transac¬ 
tion, referring expressly to extreme labours, 
dangers, and sulferings, sustained by them¬ 
selves and their companions ; lastly, a his¬ 
tory purporting to be written by a fellow- 
traveller of one of the new teachers, and, 
by its unsophisticated correspondency with 
letters of that^person still extant, proving 
itself to be written by some one well ac¬ 
quainted with the subject of the narrative, 
which history contains accounts of travels, 
•‘persecution, and martyrdoms, answering to 
what the former reasons lead us to expect: 
when we lay together these considerations, 
which, taken,separately, are, I think, cor¬ 
rectly, such as I 'have stated them in the ^ 
preceding chapters, there cannot\much 
doubt remain upon our pindsj but thiM^ a 
X number 
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number of persons at that time appeared in 
the world, publicly advancing an extraor¬ 
dinary story, and, for the sake of propaga¬ 
ting the belief of thatstory, voluntarily incur¬ 
ring gj-eat personal dangers, traversing seas 
and kingdoms, exerting great industry, and 
sustaining great extremities of ill usage 
and persecution. It is also proved, that 
the same persons, in consequence of their 
persuasion, or pretended persuasion of the 
truth of what they asserted, entered upon 
a course of life in many respects new and 
singular. 

j * 

From the clear and acknowledged parts 
of the case, I think it to be likewise in the 
highest degree probable, that the story, for 
which these persons voluntarily exposed 
themselves to the fatigujes and hardships 
which they endured, was a miraculous stoiy; 
I mean, that they pretended to miraculous 
evidence of some kind or other. They had 
nothing else to stand upon. The designa¬ 
tion of the person, that is to say, that Jesus 
of Nazareth, rather than any other person, 
wasjjhe Messiah, and as such the subject of 
ministry, could only be founded upon 
fi^pernatural tokens attributed to him. 

Here 
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lYere were no victories, no conquests, no 
revolutions, no siiprising elevation of for¬ 
tune, no achievements of valour, of strength, 
or of policy, to a])peal to; no discoveries in 
any art or science, no great efforts of genius 
or learning to produce. A Galilean pea¬ 
sant was denounced to the world as a divine 
lawgiver. A young man of mean condi¬ 
tion, of a private and simple life, and who 
had wrought no deliverance for the Jewish 
nation, was declared to be their Messiah. 
This, without ascribing to him at the same 
lime some proofs of his mission, (and what 
other but supernatural proofs could there 
be r) was too absurd a claim to be either 
imagined, or attempted, or credited. In 
whatever degree, or in whatever part, the 
religion was argumentative^ when it came to 
the question, “ Is the carpenter’s son of 
Nazareth, the person whom wc are to re¬ 
ceive and obey ?’^ there was nothing but 
the miracles attributed to him, by which his 
pretensions could be maintained for a mo¬ 
ment. Every controversy and every ques¬ 
tion must preshppose these: for, however 
such controversies, when they did \^rise, 
might, and naturally would, b,e discusi^^^d 
upon their own grounds of argunrentatio{j, 

without 
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without citing the miraculous evidenc 
which had been asserted to attend the 
I'ouiider of the religion (which would have 
been to enter uppn another, and a more 
general question), ^ct we are to bear in 
mind, that without previously supposing the 
existence or the pretence of such evidence, 
there could have been no place for the dis¬ 
cussion of the argument at all. Thus, for 
example, whether the prophecies, which the 
Jews interpreted to belong to the Messiah, 
were, or were not, applicable to the history 
of Jesus of Nazareth, was a natural subject 
of debate in those times; and the debate 
would proceed, without recurring at every 
turn to his miracles, because it set out with 
supposing these; inasmuch as without mira¬ 
culous marks and tokens (rcaj or pretended), 
or without some such great change effected 
by his means in the public condition of the 
country, as might have satisfied the then 
received interpretation pf these prophecies,^ 
1 do not see how the question could ever 
have been entertained. Apollos, we read, 
mightily coixvinced the Jews, shewing 
by thCy Scriptures that Jesus was Christ * 

• Acts xviii. S&. 

but 
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5ut unless Jesus bad exhibited some dis¬ 
tinction of his person, sonic proof of su¬ 
pernatural power, the argument from the 
old Scriptures could have had no place. 
It had nothing to atta.cli upon. A ,young 
man calling himself the Son of God, gather¬ 
ing a crowd about him, and delivering to 
them lectures of morality, could not have 
excited so mucli as a doubt among the Jews, 
whether he was the object in whom a long 
series of ancient prophecies terminated, from 
the completion of which they had formed 
such magnificent expectations, and expecta¬ 
tions of a nature so opppsite to what ap¬ 
peared ; I mean, no such doubt could exist 
when they had the whole case before them, 
when they saw him put to death for his ofti- 
ciousness, and when by his death the evi¬ 
dence concerning him was closed. Again, 
the effect oi the Messiah’s coining, supposing 
Jesus to have been he, upon Jews, upon 
Gentiles, upon their relation to each other, 
upon their acceptance with God, upon their 
duties and their expectations; his nature, 
authority, office, apd agency; were likely to 
become subjects of much consideratici^n with 
the early votaries of the religiom and to''>(^.c- 

cuj,y 
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cupy their attention and writings. I should 
not however, expect, that in these disquisi¬ 
tions, whether preserved in the form of 
letters, speeches, or set treatises, frequent 
or very direct mention of his miracles would 
occur. Still miraculous evidence lay at the 
bottom of the argument. In the ‘primary 
question, miraculous pretentions, and mira¬ 
culous pretentions alone, were what they 
had to rely upon. 

Tliat the original story was miraculous, is 
very lairly also inferred from the miraculous 
])owefs w'hich w,ere laid .claim to by the 
Christians of succeeding ages. If the ac¬ 
counts of these miracles be true, it was a con¬ 
tinuation of the same powers; ifthey be false, 
it was an imitation^ I will riot say, of w’hat 
had been wrought, but of wdiat liad been 
reported to have been wrought, by those who 

preceded them. That imitation should follow 

^ 1 • • * * * 

reality; fiction should be grafted upon truth; 

that, if miracles were performed at first, 

tniracles should be pretended afterwards; 

agrees so well with tli^ ordfinary course of 

bunvin affairs, that we can have no great 

t]i^6culty in believing it, The contrary 

supposition 
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supposition is very improbable, namely, that 
miracles should be pretended to by the fol¬ 
lowers of the Apostles and first emissaries of 
the religion, when none were pretended to, 
cither in their own persons or that of their 
Master, by these Apostles and emissaries 
themselves. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VIL 


There is satisfactory evidence that many^ pro^ 
fcsshig to have been original zmtnesses of the 
Christian fuiracles, passed their lives in la^ 
hoursj dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
undergone in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and solely in conse^ 
quence of their belief of the truth of those 
accounts; and that they also submitted, from 
the same motivh, to new rules of conduct. 

It being then once proved, that the first 
propagators of the Christian institution did 
exert activity, and subject themselves to 
great dangers and sufferings, in conse¬ 
quence and for tiie sake of an extraordi¬ 
nary, and, I think we may say, of a miracu¬ 
lous story of some ki*^d or other; the next 
great question is, Whether the account, 
which our Scriptures ebptain^, be that story: 
that a-Hiich these men delivered, and for 
they.actcd and suffered as they did ? 

This 
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This question is, in efiect, no other than 

whether the story which Christians have 

nosr, be the story which Christians had 

then? And of tliis the following proofs may 

be deduced from general considerations, 

and from considerations prior to any eii- 
* 

quiry into the particular reasons and tcsli- 
inonies by which the authority of our his¬ 
tories is supported. 

In the first place, there exists no trace or 
vestige of any other story. It is not, like the 
death of Cyrus the Great, a competition 
between opposite accounts, or between the 
credit of dift’erent historians. There is not a 
document, or scrap of account, either con¬ 
temporary with the commencement of 
Christianity, oi extant within many ages 
after that commencement, which assigns a 
history substantially different from ours, 
Tlie remote, brief, and incidental notices 
of the affair, which are found in heathen 
writers, so far as they do go, go along with 
ns. They bear testimony to these facts;— 
that the institution originated from Jesus: 
that the Founder was put to death, as a 
malefactor, at Jerusalem, by the autte’ty 

lof 
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of the Roman governor, Pontius Pilate; 
that the religion nevertheless spread in that 
city, and throughout Judea; and that it 
was propagated thence to distant coun¬ 
tries; that the converts were numerous; that 
they suffered great hardships and injuries 
for their profession; and that all this took 
place in the age of the world which our 
books have assigned. They go on further, 
to describe the imnners of Christians, in 
terms perfectly conformable to the accounts 
extant in our books; that they were wont 
to assemble on a certain day; that they 
sang hymns to >Christ as to a god ; that 
they bound themselves by an oath not to 
commit any crime, but to abstain from 
theft and adultery, to adhere strictly to their 
promises, and not to deny money deposited 
in their hands’^ ; that they worshipped him 
who was crucified in Palestine; that this 
their first lawgiver had taught them that 

* See Pliny’s Letter.~Bonnet, in his lively' way of 
expressing himself, says;—** Comparing Pliny’s Letter with 
the Account in the Acts, it seems to me that I had not taken 
up another author, but that I was still reading the historian of 
that e.' *raordinary society.** This is strong: but there is 
tttt'^'hbtedly an affinity, and all the affinity that could be 
^pected, 

J they 
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they were all brethren; that they had a 
great contempt for the things of this worlds 
and looked upon them as common; that 
they flew to one another’s relief ; that they 
cherished strong hopes of immortality; 
that they despised death, and surrendered 
themselves to sufferings^.” This is the ac¬ 
count of writers who viewed the subject at 
a great distance; who were uninformed and 
uninterested about it. It bears the charac¬ 
ters of such an account upon the face of it, 
because it describes effects, namely, the 
appearance in the world of a new religion, 
and the conversion of great multitudes to 
it, without descending, in the smallest de¬ 
gree, to the detail of the transaction upon 
which it was founded, the interior of the in- 

t 

stitution, the evidence or arguments offered 

* “ It is incredible what expedition they use when any of 
their friends arc known to be in trouble. In a word, they 
•pare nothing upon such an occasion;—for these miserable men 
have‘no doubt they shall be immoVtal, and live for ever: 
therefore they contemn death, and may surrender themscivci 
to sufferings. Moreover, their first law-giver has taught 
them that they are all brethren, when once they have turned 
and renounced the ^ods of^ the Greeks, and worship this 
Master of theirs who Aras crucified, and engage to live accord¬ 
ing to his laws. They have also a sovereign conteaj^^ for 
all the things of this world, and look upon them as commof.s** 
LucUn* de Morte Peregrini, t, i. p. 565, ed. Qiseff, 
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by those who drew over others to iti Yet 
still here is no contradiction of our story; 
no other or dilierent story set up against it; 
but so far a confirmation of it, as that, in 
the gpneral points’on which the heathen 
account touches, it agrees with that which 
we find in our ow'n books. 

The same may be observed of the very 
few Jewisli writers, of that j\nd the adjoin¬ 
ing period, which have come down to us. 
Whatever they omit, or whatever difficulties 
^ve may find in explaining the omission, 
they c^dvance no other history of the trans- 
action than that which we acknowledge. 
Josephus, who wn’ote his Antiquities, of 
History of the Jews, about sixty years after 
the commencement of Christianity, in a 
passage generally admitted as genuine, 
makes mention of John under the name 
of John the Baptist; that he was a 
preacher of virtde; that he baptized’ his 
proselytes; that he was well received by 
the people; that he was imprisoned and 
put to death by Her6d; arid tl5>at Herod 
lived ill a criminal cohabitation with Hero- 
dias brother's wife *. In another pas- 

•f Antiq. cap, v. sect. 1, 2. 


sage, 
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sage, allowed bj many, although not with¬ 
out considerable question being moved 
about it, wc hear of Janies, the brother 
of him who was called Jesus, and of his 
being put to death*." -In a third passage, 
extant in every copy that remains of 
Josephus's history, but the authenticity of 
which has nevertheless been long disputed, 
we have an explicit testimony to the sub¬ 
stance of out history in these words: — 
^ At that time lived Jesus, a wise man, if 
he may be called a man, for he performed 
many wonderful w^orks. lie was a teacher 
of such men as received • the truth with 
pleasure. He drew over to him many Jews 
and Gentiles. This was the Christ; and 
when Pilate, at the instigation of the chief 
men among us, had condmned him to the 
cross, they who ^before had conceived an 
affection for him, did not cease to adhere 
to him; for, on the third.day, he appeared 
to them alive again, the divine projihets 
having foretold these aAd many wonderful 
things cqncerping him. And the sect of 
the Christians, ISO dalledTrom him, subsists 


Antiq. I. xx. cap. ix, sect. V 
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to this time Whatever become of the 
controversy concerning the genuineness of 
this passage; whether Josephus go the 
whole length of our history, which, if the 
passage be sincere, he does; or whether he 
proceed only a very little way with us, 
which, if the passage be rejected, we con* 
fess to be the case; still what we asserted 
is true, that he gives no other or different 
history of the subject from ours, no other 
or different account of the origin of the 
institution. And I think also that it may 
with great reason be contended, either that 
the pass’age is, geituine, or that the silence 
of Josephus was designed. For, although 
we should lay aside the authority of our 
own books entirely, yet whei) Tacitus, who 
wrote not twenty, perhaps not ten, years, 
after Josephus, in his accofmt of a period 
in which Josephus was nearly thirty years 
of age, tells us, that a vast multitude of 
Christians were condemned at Rome; that 
they derived their denomination from Christ, 
who, in the reign of Tiberius, was put 4p 
death, as a criminal, hf the procurator, 

* 1. xvlii. cap^ iii. secr^,, 


1^1.. I. 


Pontius 
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Potitins Pilate; that the superstition had 
spread not only over Judea, the source of 
the evil, but had reached Rome also;— 
wlien Suetonius, an historian contemporary 
with Tacitus, relates that, in the time of 
Claudius, the Jews were making disturb¬ 
ances a?t Rome, Christus being their IcacItSr; 
and that, during the reign of Nero, the 
Christimis wcre.puiiisbed; under botli which 
emperors, Josephus Jived when Pliny, who 
wrote his celebrated cpistfe not more than 
thirty years after the publication of Jose¬ 
phus’s history, found the Christians in such 
numbers in the | 7 rovince of liithynia, as 
to draw from him a complaint, that the 
rontagion had seiijed cities, towns, and 
fvRlages, and had so seized them as to pro¬ 
duce a general desertion of the public 
irites; and wlion, as has already been ob- 
leerved, there is no reason for imagining -that 
the Christians were inore numerous in 
itBithyaia thaji in ma^ny other parts of the 
Roman empire: it oannot, 1 shotdd sap- 
qipse, afterthia, belie^pdy that the reli- 
giciHi-aods' the transaction upon* which it 
Tivas founded, were too obscure to engage 
the attenlldn of Josephus, er to obtain a 
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place in his history. Perhaps hie did not 

know how to represent the sbusinessj and 

disposed of his difficulties by passing it ovef 

ill silence. Eusebius wrote the life of Con- 

♦ 

stantiac, yet omits* entirely the most re¬ 
markable circumstance in that life, the 
death of his son Crispus; undoubtedly for 
the reason here given. The reserve of 
Josephus upon the subject of Christianity 
appears also in his passing over the ba¬ 
nishment of the Jews by Claudius, which 
Suetonius, we have seen, has recorded 
with an express reference to Christ, This is 
at least as remarkable as his silence about 
the infants of Bethlehem^. Be, however, 
tlic fact, or the cause of the omission in 
Joseplius-f*, what it mayj no other or 

different 

* Michaelis has computed, and, is it should seem, fairly 
enough, that probably not more than twenty .children fx^rished 
by this cruel precaution. Michaelis*s Introduction to the l^ew^ 
Testament, translated by Marsh; vol. »• c. ii. sect. 11. 

+ There is no notice taken of Christianity in the Mishna, a 
collection of Jewish traditions compiled about the year 180; 
-although it contains a Tract Dejcultu peregrino,” of strange 
or idolatrous worship: yet it cannot be disputed but that 
•Christianity was perfectly well known in the world at' this 
-tiflie. There is extremely little notice of the subject ip the 
Jerasalera Talmud, compiled'abopt the yistar 800, and not 
lattcb more in the Babylpmsh Talmud, of the year ^00; al. 
f I e though 
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different history on the subject has been 
given by him, or is pretended to havef 
been given. 

But farther; the whole series of Chris- 
tian writers, from the first age of the in¬ 
stitution down to the present, in their 
discussions, apologies, arguments, and con¬ 
troversies, proceed upon the general story 
which our Scriptures contain, and upon no 
other* The main facts, the principal 
agents, are alike in all. This argument 
will appear to be of great force, when it 
is known that we arc able to trace back 
the series of writers to a contact with the 
historical books of the New Tsstament, 
and to the age of the first emissaries of tho 
religion, and to deduce it, by an unbroken 
continuation, from that end of tlie train to 
the present. 

r 

The remaining letters of the Apostles, 
(and what more original than their letters 
can we have ?) though written without the 

though both these works are of a religious nature, and al* 
though, when the first was compiled, Christianity was on the 
poiitf of becoming the religion of the state, and, when the latter 
was published, had been so for 206 years* « 


remotest 
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remotest design of transmitting the historj 
of Christ, or of Christianity, to future 
ages, or even of making it known to their 
contemporaries, incidentally disclose to us 
the foHowing circumstances :—Christ's de¬ 
scent and family; his innocence; the meek¬ 
ness and gentleness of his character (a re¬ 
cognition which goes to the wholeGospel his¬ 
tory); his exalted nature; his,circumcision; 
his transfiguration; his life of opposition and 
suffering; his patience and resignation; the, 
appointment of the eucharist, and the man¬ 
ner of it; his agony; his confession before 
Pontius Pilate; his stripes, crucifixion, and 
burial; his resurrection; his appearance 
after it, fii’st to Peter, then to the rest of 
the Apostles; his ascension iuto heaven; and 
his designation to be the future judge of 
mankind;—the stated residence of the Apos¬ 
tles at Jerusalem; the working of miracles 
by the first preachers of the Gospel, ^^ho* 
were also the hearers of Christ *;—the sue- 

cessful 

* Heb. ii. 3 . ** How shall we if*we neglect so great 

salvation, which, at the first, began to be ^kenby the Lord, 
and was confirmed unto ut them thtU heard him, God also 
bearing them wkness, both wth and vimders, end with 
divers miracUs\ and gifts of the IJoIy Ghost ?*' I allege this 

epistle 
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6essful propagation of the religion ; the 
persecution of its fbllovrers ; the miraculous 
Conversion of Paul; miracles wrought bj 
himsClf, and alleged in his controversies 
with his adversaries, and in letters to 
the persons amongst whom they were 
wrought;—finally, that miracles were the 
iigm of an apostle 

In an epistle bearing the name of Bar¬ 
nabas, the companion of Paul, probal)ly 
genuine, certainly belonging to that age, 
we have the sufferings of Christ, bis, choice 
of Apostle and their number, his passion, 
the scarlet robe, the vinegar and gall, the 
mocking and piercing, the casting lots for 

epistle without hesitation ; for, whatever doubts may have 
been raised about its autjjior, there can be none concerning the 
age in which it was written. No epistle in the collection 
carries about it more indubitable marks of antiquity than this 
•does*. It speaks, for instance, throughout, of the temple as 
then standing, and of the worship of the temple as then sub-» 
sis ting .-^Heb. viii. 4 . For, it he were on earth, he should 
not be a priest, seeing there are priests that offer according to 
the law.**—Again, Jleb. xiii. 10. We have an altar whereof 
they have no right to Oat tvhich serve the tabernacle,*’ 

♦ Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you 
in all patience, in s^us and wonders, and mighty deeds/* 
S! Cor. i^ii. IS. 


Ills 



Ills coat his resurrection on tlie eighth 
(i.€. the first day of the week'll), and th® 
commeinorativ^e distinction of that day, 
his manifestation after his resurrection, 
and lastly his ascension. We have also 
his miracles generally but positively re¬ 
ferred to in the following words : “ finally 
teaching the people of Israel, and dqing 
tnanif wonders and signs among theniy h0 
preached to them, and shewed the exceed^ 
ing great love which he bare towards 
tliern J." 

In an epistle *of Clement, a hearer of 
Saint Paul, although written for a purpose 
remotely connected with the Christian 
history, we have the resurrection of 
Christ, and the subsequent mission of the 
Apostles, recorded in these satisfactory 
terms: “ Ihc Apostles have preached to 
us from our Lord Jesus Christ from Gyodi 
— For, having received their coijrnand, 
and being thorouglily assured hy the resurreC'^ 
tlon of our Lord Jesus Christy they went 

• Ep. Bar. c. vii, f lbi4* c, vi. J ibid. c. v. 

abroad. 
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abroad, publishing that the kingdom of 
(3od was at hand *. £nd noticed also, 
the humility, yet the power of Christf, his 
descent from Abraham, his crucifixion. We 
have Peter and Paul represented as faithful 
and righteous pillars of the Church; the 
numerous sufferings of Peter; the bonds, 
stripes, and stoning of Paul, and more 
particularly bis extensive and unwearied 
travels. 

In an epistle of Polycarp, a disciple of 
Saint John, though only a brief hortatory 
letter, we have the humility; patience, suffer¬ 
ings, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, 
together with the apostolic character of 
Saint Paul, distinctly recognized Of this 
same father we are also assured by Irenaeus, 
that he (Irenaeus) had heard him relate, 
** what he had received from eye-witnesses 
concerning the Lord, both concerning hi$ 
miracj^s^sixxd his* doctrine 

I 

* Ep. Clem. Eom. xHi. 

+ Ep. Clem. Rom*c. xvi. 

X Pot. Ep. ad l^il. c. V. viii. ii. lii. 

$ Ir. ad Flor. ap. Euseb. 1. v. e* ^0. 

la 
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In the remaining works of Ignatius, tho 
contemporary of Polycarp, larger than those 
of Polycarp, (yet, like those of Polycarp, 
treating of subjects in no wise leading to 
any recital of the 'Christian history,) the 
occasional allusions are proportionably 
more numerous. The descent of Christ 
from David, his mother Mary, his mira-* 
culous conception, the star at his birth, 
his baptism by John, the reason assigned 
for it, his appeal to the prophets, the oint¬ 
ment poured on his head, his sufferings 
under Pontius Pilate and Herod the te- 
trarcb, his resufrection, the Lord's day 
called and kept in commemoration of it, 
and the eucharist, in both its parts,—are 
unequivocally referred to. ^ Upon the re¬ 
surrection, this writer is even circumstan¬ 
tial. He mentions the Apostles' eating and 
drinking with Christ after he had risen, 
their feejing and their handling him ; fpoi» 
which last circumstance Ignatius. raises 
this just reflection;—“ They believed, be¬ 
ing convinced both b> his fl^sh and spirit; 
for this cause, they despised death, and 
were found to be above it*/' 

♦ Ad Smyr. c. iii. 

Quadratus, 



“ Q^acJpatii!^, of ifce samo agfe with Igna- 

trias^ has left m the fpllowiDg noble 

“ _ * 

nioHj :•-*-** The works of our S'avkjur were 
always conspicuous, fcM* they were real; 
both those that were healed, and thbsethat 
Ivere raised from tlie dead; who were seen 
hot only wlieii they were healed or raised, 
but for a Imig time afterwards; not only 
whilst he dwelled on this earth, but also 
after his departure, and for a good while 
after it, insomuch that some of them have 
reached to our times *.*" 

X 

4 

Justin Martyr came little more than 
thirty years after Quadralus. From Jus¬ 
tin's works, which are still extant, might 
be collected a ,tolerably complete account 
of Christ’s life, in all points agreeing with 
that which is delivered in our Scriptures ; 
taken, indeed, in a great measure, from 
thorie Scriptures, but still proving that this 
account,, and no other, vras the account 
knowrn amd extant in ftiat age. The mira¬ 
cles in particvlar, which form the part of 
Chiust's history liiiosl matciaal to be traced, 

* Aj). Euficb. H. E. lib, iv. c,,S, 
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stand 
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stand fully and distinctly rccognk^?d in tli« 
followiijtr passage He healed tlK)s® 
who had been blind, and deaf, and lame 
from tlieir birth ; causing, by his word, one 
to leap, another to hear, and a third to see t 
and, by raising the dead, and making 
them to live, he induced, by his works, the 
men of that age to know him 

It is unnecessary to carry these citations 
lower, because the history, after this time, 
occurs in ancient Christian writings as 
familiarly as it is wont to do in modern 
sermons;—occurs always the same in sub¬ 
stance, and always that which our Evan¬ 
gelists represent. 

• i 

1’his is not only true of those wTitings 
of Christians, w’hich are genuine, and of 
acknowledged authority; but il is, in a 
great measure, true of all their anoieni 
writings which remain; although some of 
these may have been erroneously ascribed 
to authors to whom ^they did not belong, 
or may contain false* acepunts, or may 

♦ Just^ Dial, cum Tryph. p. S88. ed Thirl. ^ 

appeaf 
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appear to be undeserving of credit, or 
never indeed to have obtained any. What¬ 
ever fables they have mixed with the nar¬ 
rative, they preserve the material parts, 
the leading facts, as we have them ; and, 
so far as they do this, although they be 
evidence of nothing else, they are evidence 
that these points were Jixed^ were received 
and acknowledged by all Christians in the 
ages in which the books were written. At 
least, it may be asserted, that, in the 
places where we were most likely to meet 
with such things, if such things had 
existed, no reliques appear of any story 
substantially different from the present, 
as the cause, or as the pretence, of the 
institution. 

Now that the 'original story, the story 
delivered by the first preachers of the 
histitution, should have died away so 
entirely as to have left no record or me¬ 
morial of its existence, although so many 
records and memorials of the time and 
transaction remkin; and that another story 
should have stepped into its place, and 
gained exclusive possession of^ the belief 

of 
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of all who professed themselves disciples 
of the institution, is beyond any example 
of the corruption of even oral tradition, and 
still less consistent with the experience of 
written history t and this improbability, 
which is very great, is rendered still greater 
by the reflection, that no such change as 
the oblivion of one stoty, and the substitu¬ 
tion of another, took place in any future 
period of the Christian aera? Christianity 
hath travelled through dark and turbulent 
ages; nevertheless it came out of the cloud 
and the storm, such, in substance, as it 
entered in. Many additions were made to 
the primitive history, and these entitled to 
different degrees of credit; many doctrinal 
errors also were from time to time grafted 
into the public creed, but*still the original 
story remained, and remained the same* 
In all its principal parts, it has been fixed 
from the beginning. 

Thirdly; The religious rites and usages 
that prevailed amongst the early disciples 
of Christianity, weresnchas belonged* to, 
and sprung out of, the narrative now in 
out hands which accordancy shews^ that 
*1 • it 



it was the narrative upon xvliich these 
persons acted, and which they had re¬ 
ceived from their teacliers. Our account 
makes the Founder of the religion direct 
that his disciples should be baptized: we 
know that the first Christians were bap¬ 
tized. Our account makt s him direct that 
they should hold religious assemblies: we 
find that they did hold religious assemblies. 
Our accounts'^make the Apostles assemble 
upon a slated day in the week : we find, 
and that from information perfectly inde¬ 
pendent of our accounts, that the Chris¬ 
tians of the first century did observe'stated 
days of assembling. Our histories record 
the institution of the rite which we call tlie 
i<ord*s Supper, and a comrnand to repeat 
it in perpetual succession: we find, amongst 
the early Chrjstiai;j^s, the celebration of this 
rite universal. And indeed we find con¬ 
curring in all the above-mentioned obser¬ 
vances, Christian societies of many difi'erent 
nations and languages, removed from one 
another by a great distance of place and 
dissunilitude of situation. It is also, ex- 

i 

tncmely material to jcmark, that there k 
no room for insinualina: that .our books 

were 



were fabricated wifli a-sta^dioits a<Jofyr»mo» 
elation to the usages which obtaiiaed at the 
time tlicy were written; that the authors of 
the books found the usages establishedi 
and framed the stgry to accounts for thek 
original. The Scripture accounts, especially 
of the Lord’s Supper, are too short and 
cursory, not to say too obscure, and^ in this 
view, deficient, to aliow a place for any 
such suspicion*.” 

Amongst the proofs of the truth of our 
proposition, \\z. that the story, which we 
have 7/ore, is, iii'^ubstance, tlie story which 
ithe Christians had/Z/e//, or, in other words, 
that the accounts in our Gospels arc, as to 
their principal parts at least, the accounts 
wliich the Apostles and orfginal teachers of 
the relio-ion delivered, one arises from ob- 
serving, that it appears by the Gospels 
themselves, that the story was public at the 

time; that the Christian community was 

» 

* The reader who is conversant in these T(;$earcfae6, by 
comparing the short Scripturefaccounts^of the Christian rites 
above mentioned, with the miniirt: ahd,circumstantial directions 
contained in the pretenikd apostolical consU&utions, will sfie 
the force of ^his observation; tlie dificreboe becviften trutll 
and forgery. ' , 

already 
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already in possession of the substance and 
principal parts of the narrative. The Gospels 
•were not the original cause of the Christian 
history being believed, but were themselves 
among the consequences of that belief. 
This is expressly affirmed by Saint Luke, in 
his brief, but, as I think, very important 
and instructive preface; “ Forasmuch (says 
the Evangelist) as many have taken in hand 
to set forth in • order a declaration of those 
things which are most surely believed amongst 
nSy even as they delivered them unto us, u hich^ 
from the beginning, were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word; it sCemed gdod to 
me also, having had perfect understanding 
of all things from the very first, to write 
unto thee in order, most excellent Theophi- 
lus, that thou mightest know the certainty of 
those things wherein thou hast been instruct- 
er/."—^I’his short introduction testifies, that 
the substance of the history, which the 
Evangelist was about to write, was already 
believed by Christians; that it was believed 
upon the declarations of eye-witnesses and 
ministers of tlfe wox^; that it formed the 
account of their religion, in which Chris*- 
tians 4yere instructed; that the office which 

• ' the 
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tlie historian proposed to himsdlf^ ivas to 
trace each particular to its origin, and to 
fix the certainty df many things which the 
reader had before heard of. In Saint John^s 
Gospel, the same .point appears hence* 
that there are some principal facts, to which 
the historian refers* but which he does not 
relate. A remarkable instance of this kind 
is the ascension, which is not mentioned by 
Saint John in its place, at the?conclusion of 
his history, but which is plainly referred to 
in the following words* of the sixth chap¬ 
ter*; “What and if ye shall see the Son of 
man astend up where he was before And 
still more positively in the words which 
Christ, according to our Evangelist, spoke 
to Mary after his resuri’ection, “ Touch me 
not, for I aril not yet ascended to my 
Father: but go unto my brethren, and say 
unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
j^our Father, unto my God and your Godf.'* 
This can only be accounted for by the sup¬ 
position, that Saint John wrote under a sense 
of the notoriety of Christas ascension, 
amongst those by whon^his Hook was likely 

* Alfio John iit. IS. and xvi* St* 

+ Johifxx. 17. 

VOL. I.* K ^ 
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to be tead. The same account must also 
be given of Saint Matthew s omission of the 
same important fact. The thing was very 
well known, and it did not occur to the his¬ 
torian that it was neceseary to add any par¬ 
ticulars concerning it. It agrees also with 
tliis solution, and with no other, that neither 
Matthew, nor John, disposes of the person of 
our Lord in any manner whatever. Other 
intimations in'Saint John's Gospel, of the 
then general notoriety of the story, arc the 
following: His manner of introducing his nar¬ 
rative, (ch. i. ver. 15.) “ John bare witness of 
him, and cried, saying"—evidently presup¬ 
poses that his readei*s knew who John was. 
His rapid parenthetical reference to Johns 
imprisonment, “ for John was not yet cast 
into prison ■ could only come from a 
writer whose mind was in the habit of 
considering John's imprisonment as per¬ 
fectly notorious. The description of An-i 
drew by the addition “ Simon Peter's 
broths t," takes it far granted, lliat Simon 
Peter was well known. His nairxe had not 
been mentieined bp/ore. The Evangelist s 
noticing Jtte prevailing misconstruction of 

^ John ill* S4* t Ibid, i* 40. % Ibid. xxi. 24. 

4 ‘ 'a dis- 



a discourse, which Christ held with the be¬ 
loved Disciple, proves that the characters 
and tlie discourse irere already public. And 
the observation which these instances af¬ 
ford, is of equal validity for the purpose of 
the present' argument, whoever were the 
authors of the histories. 

Tubse four circumstances \ —first, the re¬ 
cognition of the account in its principal 
parts, by a series of succeeding writers i 
secondly, the total absence of any account 
of the^crigin of the religion substautially 
different from odrs; thirdly, the early and 
eiteiisive prevalence of rites and insthil- 
tions, which result from otrr account; 
fourthly, our .account bearing, in its c6ti^ 
StructiOn, proof that it is aft account of 
facts, which were knowi> and believed at 
time;—are sufficient, I conceive, to sup^ 
port an assurance^ that the story Which* we 
have now, is, in geneiial, the story which 
Christians had at £he begiftfting. I ^ay U 
general; by which 'tento I ipcan, that it is 
the same in its teicture, &ndrift its pfiricipal 
facts. For instance, I make ftd dfotfbt, for 
the reasons *abov 5 stated, but that the ifo- 
' K 2 surrecUon 
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surrection of the Founder of the religion was 
always a part of the Christian story. Nor 
can a doubt of this remain upon the mind 
of any one who reflects that the resurrec¬ 
tion is, in some fornr or other, asserted, 
referred to, or assumed, in every Christian 
writing, of every description, whic{r hath 
come down to us. 

And if our evidence stopped here, we 
should have a strong case to offer: for we 
should have to allege, that in the reign of 
I’iberius Caesar, a certain number of persons 
set about an attempt of establishing* a new 
religion in the world: in the prosecution of 
which purpose, they voluntarily encountered 
great dangers, undertook great labours, sus¬ 
tained great sufferings, dXXfor a miraculous 
story, which they^publishcd wherever they 
pime; and that the resurrection of a dead 
map, whom during his life they had - foP 
lowed and accompanied, was a constant 
part ot this story. I know nothing in the 
above statement wlpch can, with any ap¬ 
pearance of reiasoR, be disputed; and I 
know nothing, in the history of the human 
species, similar to it. 


cnAP- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

There is satisfaciorij evidence that many per* 
sons, professing to have been original wit* 
nes^s of the Christian miracles, passed their 
lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, vo* 
luntarily widergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely in 
consequence of their belief of the truth of 
those accounts; and that they also submitted, 
fj'om the same motives, to new rules of con¬ 
duct f 


XiiAT the story which wc have now is, in 
the main, the ;5tory which t]ie Apostles pu¬ 
blished, is, T think, nearly certain, from the 
considerations which hajre been proposed. 
But whether, when we come to the particu¬ 
lars, and the detail of the iiarrativ^e, the*his- 
torical books of the New lestarnent be de¬ 
serving of credit as histories, so that a fact 
ought to be accounteyrl triie^ because it is 
found in them : or whether they are entitled 
to be considered as re})resenting the ac¬ 
counts wlilbh, tryie or false, the Apostles 

published; 
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published;—whether their authority, in ei¬ 
ther of these views can be trusted to, is a point 
which necessarily depends upon what we 
know of the books, and of their authors. 

f 

r 

Now, in treating of this part of our argu¬ 
ment, the first and most material ^obser- 
vation upon the subject is, that such w^as 
the situation of the authors to whom the 
four Gospels are ascribed, that, if any one of 
the four be genuine, it is sufficient for our 
purpose. The received author of the first 
was an original Apostle and emissary of the 
Religion. The received author of the second, 
was an inhabitant of Jerusalem at the time, 
to whose house the Apostles were wont to 
resort, and himself an attendant upon one 
of the most eminent of that number. The 
received author of the third, w^as a stated 
companion and fellow-traveller of the 
active of all the teacher^ of the Religion^ 
and in the course of his travels frcqu^tly 
in the society of the original Apostles. The 
i^ceived author of the fourth, as well as of 
the first, was * Qne tof these Apostjes, No 
stronger evidence of tlie truth ofahistorycau 
arise from the situation of the historian, than 

what 
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what is here offered. The authors of ail the 
histories lived at .the time and upon the 
spot. The authors of two of the histories, 
were present at many of the scenes which 
they describe; eye-»witnesscs of the facts> 
ear-witnesses of the discourses; writing 
frunr^ersonal knowledge and recollection; 
and, what strengthens tlieir testimony, wri¬ 
ting upon a subject in which their minds 
were deeply engaged, and in which, as they 
must have been very frequently repeating 
the accounts to others, the passages of the 
history would be kept continually alive in 
their rftemory. ^Yhoever reads the Gospels 
(and they ought to be read for this particu¬ 
lar puiqrose), will find in them not merely a 
general affirmation of miraculous powers, 
but detailed drcuinstantiakaccounts of mi¬ 
racles, with specifications of time, place, 
^nd persons; and these {fccounts many and 
. various. In the Gospels, therefore, which 
bear the names of Matthew and John, thesfe 
narratives, if they really proceeded from 
these men, must either be true, as far as 
the fidelity of human •recollection is usually 
to be depended upon, that is, must be true 
in substance, and in their prinpipal parts, 
(which is sufficient for the purpose of 

proving 
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proving a supernatural agency,) or they 
must be wilful and meditated falsehoods. 
Yet the writers who fabricated and uttered 


these falsehoods, if they be such, are of 
the number of those, who, unless the whole 
contexture of the Christian story be a dream, 
sacrificed their ease and safety in the^nuse, 
and for a purpose the most inconsistent 
that is possible with dishonest intentions. 
They were villains for no end but to teach 
honesty, and martyrs .without the least 
prospect of honour or advantage. 


The Gospels which bear the n^me of 
Mark and Luke, although not the narra¬ 
tives of eye-witnesses, are, if genuine, 
removed from that only by one degree. 
They are the narratives of contemporary 
writers, of writers themselves mixing with 
the business; one of the two probably living^ 
in the place which tvas the principal scene*' 
6f action; both living in habits of society 
and correspondence with those who had 
been present at the transactions which they 
relate. The lattei;, *af them accordingly 
tells us, (and with apparent sincerity, be¬ 
cause he tells it without pretending to per¬ 
sonal knowledge, and without claiming for 

his 
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bis work greater authority than belonged . 
to it,) that the things which were believed 
amongst Christians, came from those who 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ininistprs of the woi*d; that he had traced 
accounts up to their source; and that he 
was'^epared to instruct his reader in the 
certainty of the things which he related 
Very few histories he so close to their facts; 
very few historians are so nearly connected 
with the subject of their narrative, or pos¬ 
sess such means of authentic information, 
as these. 

The situation of the writers applies to 
the of the facts which they records 

JBut at present we use their testimony to a 
point somewhal short of tins, namely, that 
the i’acts recorded in the^Gospels, whether 
ilj^’ue or false, are the facts, and the sort of 
/acts, w’liicli tlie prigiii&l preachers of ^the 


• Why shoulcj not the c^did and modest preface of this his¬ 
torian be believed, as well as that, which Dion -Cassius pre¬ 
fixes to his Life of Commodus These^ things and the fol¬ 
lowing I write not from the re^rt ol" others, but from my 
pwn knowledge and observation.” I see no reason to doubt 
but that both passages describe truly enough the situation of 
$he authors. 


Religion 
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Religiou alleged. Strictly speakicg, I am 
concerned only to shew, tixat what the 
Gospels contain is the same as what the 
Apostles preached. Now, how stands the 
proof of this point? A set of men went 
about the world, publishing a story coin^ 
posed of miraculous accounts (for^nnira- 
culous from the very nature and exigency 
of the case they must have been), and, up¬ 
on the strength of these Accounts, called 
upon mankind to quit the religions in 
which they had been educated, and to take 
up, thenceforth, a new system of opi¬ 
nions, and new rules of •■action. What is 
ffnoro in attestation of these accounts, that 
is, in support of an institution of which 
these accounts were the foundation, is, that 
the same men voluntarily exposed themselves 
to harassing and^ perpetual labours, dan¬ 
gers, and sufferings. We want to kno<v 
what these accquiils we^e. We have the 
particulars, L e. many particulars, from two 
of their own number. We have them from 
an attendantof one of the number, and who, 
there is reason tp btlieve, was an inhabitant 
of Jerusalem at the time. We have them 
from a fourth wTiter, who accompanied the 

most 
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most laborious missionary of the institiitibii 
in his travels; who, in the course of these 
travels, was frequently brought into the 
society of the rest; and who, let it be ob» 
served^ begins his narrative by telling us 
that he is about to relate the things which 
had'^^en delivered by those who were mi¬ 
nisters of the word and eye-witnesses of the 
fact. I do not know what information can 
be more satisfactory than this. We may, 
perhaps, perceive the force and value of it 
more sensibly, if we reflect how requiring 
we should have been if we had wanted it. 
Supposing it to be sufficiently proved, 
that the Religion now professed among 
us, owed its original to the preaching 
and ministry of a number of men, who, 
about eighteen centuries ago, set forth in 
the world a new systeiji of religious opi¬ 
nions, founded upon celrtain extraordinary 
things which the^ relisted of a wond^rfid 
person who had appeared in Judea; sup¬ 
pose it to be also "sufficiently proved, that, 
in the^couTse and prqsecutipn of their mi¬ 
nistry, these men had objected themselves 
to extreme hardships, fatigue, and peril; 
but suppose the.accounts which they pu¬ 
blished 
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blished had not been committed to writing 
till some ages after their times, or at least 
that no histories, but what had been com¬ 
posed some ages afterwards, had reached 
our hands; we should diave said, and with 
reason, that we were willing to believe these 
men under the circumstances in whiej^f they 
delivered their testimony, but that we did 
not, at this day, know with sufficient evi¬ 
dence what their testimony was. Had we 
received the particulars of it from any of 
their own number, from any of those who 
lived and conversed with them, from any of 
their hearers, or even from‘any of the*ir con¬ 
temporaries, we should have had something 
to rely upon. Now, if our books be ge¬ 
nuine, we have all these. We have the verv 
species of information which, as it appears 
to me, our imagination would have carved 
out for us, if it had been wanting. \ 

X . 

But I have said, that, if any one of the 
four Gospels be genuine, we have not only 
direct historical testimony to the point we 
contend for, buj. te^imony which, so far as 
that point is concerned, cannot reasonably 
be rejected^ , If the first Gospel was really 

written 
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written by Matthew, we have the narrative 
of one of the number, from which to judge 
what were the miracles, and the kind of 
miracles, which the Apostles attributed to 
Jesus. ^ Although, for argument's sake, and 
oMy for argument's sake, we should allow 
that'll!is Gospel had been erroneously 
ascribed to^Matthew; yet, if the Gospel of 
Saint John be genuine, the observation holds 
with no less strength. Again, although the 
Gospels both of Matthew and John could 
be supposed to be spurious, yet, if the Gos« 
pel of Saint Luke were truly the composition 
of that'person, or of any person, be his name 
what it might, who was actually in the situ¬ 
ation in which the author of that Gospel 
professes himself to have been, or if the Gos¬ 
pel which bears the name *of Mark really 
proceeded'^from him; we still, even upon the 
Ipwest supposition, possess the accounts of 
one writer at leasj:, wh/ was not only cpn-^ 
temporary with the Apostles, but associated 
with them in their ministry; which authority 
seems sufficient, when the question is simply 
what It was which these|Apostles advanced. 

I think itm material to have this well no« 

ticed* 
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ticed. The New Testament contaiira a great 
Bumber of distinct writings, the genuineness 
of any one of which is almost sufficient to 
prove the truth of the Religion: it contains, 
however, four distinct histories, the ge¬ 
nuineness of any one of which is perfectly 
sufficient. If, therefore, we must con¬ 
sidered as encountering the risl«f of error in 
assigning the authors of our books, we are 
entitled to the advantage of so many sepa¬ 
rate probabilities. And although it should 
appear that some of the Evangelists had 

seen and used each other s works, this dis-* 

* 

covery, whilst it subtrabts indeed from 
their character as testimonies strictly in¬ 
dependent, diminishes, I conceive, little, 
cither their separate authority (by which 1 
mean the authority of any one that is ge¬ 
nuine), or their raptual confirmation. For, 
let the most disadvantageous suppositidtil 
.possible be made ^hceming them; let it 
be allowed, what I should have no gfeat 
difficulty in admitting, that Mark compiled 
his history ilpicst entirely from of 

Mattlieiy and Lukfe r and let it also for a 

'■'H 

mon^nt be supposed that these histories 
irere%ot, in fact, wfitten| by MaUhew and 

Luke; 
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Luke; yet, if it be true that Mark» 
temporary of the Apostks, liviag in habits 
of society with the Apostles,' a felIow-tra-» 
veller and feWow-labourer with some of. 
them; ^if, I say, it be true that this person 
n^ade the compilation, it follows, that the 
writhes from which he made it existed in 
the time of\ the Apostles, and not only so, 
but that they were then in such esteem and 
credit, that a companion of the Apostles 
formed a history out of them. Let .the 
Gospel of Mark be called an epitome of that 
of Matthew; if a person in the situa^on in 
which Mark is described to have been, ao- 
tually made the epitome, it affords the 
strongest possible attestation to the cha¬ 
racter of the original. 

Again, parallelisms in sentences, in il^rds, 
and in the order of words, have been traced 
out between the (?bsp^ of Matd^ and. 
that of Luke; whi^ concnrreliibdmirot. 
easily be explaiiied^other^ise than 
posinjgjj^ither that Luke cohshl^ Mat- 
thew^s history, or^ whaf ajppears in 

no wise incn-ediWe, tb# ibiM 

of Chmt% ^ce#|ies, as wSsiUta IMef tndi 

inoirs 
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moirs of some passages of his life, had been 
committed to writing at the time; and that 
such written accounts had by both authors 
been occasionally admitted into their his¬ 
tories. Either supposition is perfectly con¬ 
sistent with the acknowledged fonnation/^tif 
Saint Luke*s narrative, who professes ^^rot to 
write <as an eye-witness, but to Ivive investi¬ 
gated the original of every account which 
he delivers; in other words, to have col¬ 
lected them from such documents and tes¬ 
timonies, as he, who had the best oppor¬ 
tunities of making enquiries, judged to be 
authentic. Therefore, allowing tiTat this 
writer also, in some instances, borrowed 
from the Gospel which we call Matthew^s, 
and once more allowing, for the sake of sta¬ 
ting the argument, that that Gospel was not 
the production of the author to whom we 
ascribe it; yet still we have, in Saint Luke's 
Gospel, a history gi^en by a writer immedi¬ 
ately contected with the transaction, with 
the witnesses of it, with the persons engaged 
in it, and composed from materials which 
that-person, il|us ^dfuated, deemed to be 
saf<6'sources of intelligence: in other words, 
whateverisupposition be madei concerning 

any 
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yny or all the other Gospels, if Saint Luke's 
Gospel be genuine, wc have in it a credible 
evidence of the point which wc maintain. 

* 

The G^s^jcl accorejing to Saint John ap- 
|Kjars to be, and is on all hands allowed to 
be,\i independent testimony, strictly and 
propel ly so-called. Notwithstanding, there¬ 
fore, any connection, or supposed connec¬ 
tion, betweeii aomo of the Gospels, I again 
repeat, what I before said, that if any one 
of the four be genuine, we have, in that 
one, strong reason, from the character and 
situatioi) of the %^riter, to believe that w(j 
possess the accounts which the original 
emissaries of the Religion delivered. 

II. In treating of the written evidences 
of Chribtiafiity, next to their separate, we 
ar^ to consider their ag||regaie authority. 
Now, there is in J^a»|:eiic histoiy % 
cumulation of vrhieb belongs* 

hardly to any othec hiStCfyi but our 
habitual mode of readiih| the 
somefunes causes us t^^verl5ok. 
passage, in any to^lh^mstory 

of Christ, is/end us out ^ tlie ^ 

v oi,* !.• t Clftiiens 
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Clemens Romaiius, the epistles of 
of Poly carp, or from any other writins^ of 
that age, we are immediately sensif>lc of 
the confirmation whicli it afTords/to the 
Scripture account. Ikrc is a ixovv witness. 
Now, if we bad been accustomed to re^id 
the Gospel of ]\fatthew alone, »and itad 
known that of Luke only as thfi generality 
of Chiistians know the writings of the apo¬ 
stolical fathers, tliatis^ had known tiiat siu li 
a writing was extant atid acknowlcdgi'd ; 
when we came, for the first time, to kx^k 
into what it contained, and found many of 
the facts which Matthew recorded, recorded 
also th(Te, many other facts of a similar 
nature added, and throughout tlie wMde 
Wc3rk the same general bcries of transactions 
stated, and the same general charaet(*r of 
the person who was the* subject of the hm 
tory preserved, I apprehend that w( .should 
.feql milds impressed l)y tliis 

discover/ of fijeih etid^nc## Wo should 
feel sentiment in first 

reading ihe Go^eff'pf Saint John. Thiit of 
^ark parhajp would strike hs as an 
^iSbl4dgemoiit of thfe hisl^ii/ with which we 
i^erc^alretdy acqtiaintl^^<|yue wo* should 

naturally 
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naturaUy reflect, that if that history waf 
abridge by sucli a person m Mark, or by 
any person of so early an age, it afforded 
one of* llic higliest possflfle attestations to 
Ihe value\of the lyork. 'I’his successive 
u ^losnre of proof would h ave us assured, 
that '•tlicve must have been at least some 
reality Tin a^^story which nutouc, bdt many, 
.had taken in hTOtl to con unit to writing. 
I’lic \ (‘ly four k'])aratc histo¬ 

ries \\o!ild Satisfy ||8 that the subject had a 
foundation; and when, amidst the \ariety 
wliicli th6 different intorinalion of the dif- 
ferejut \Vriters had.sup|)]ied lo their accounts, 
or which their cliffei cut choice and judgment 
in selecting their materials had produced, 
we obsc‘r\cd many facts to stand same 
ill all; of tliAsc facts, at !cast|j W© should 
conclude,hat tlu y wpre ini their 

csedit/and pulilicity^ IC «ifter this* we 
should c(Ane to dlstini^ 

liislpty^ and same age with 

the mst^ taking the 

, otiicii jj^d left it, and'^danrying ^ at n|h;w 
live of the eflects in 

by the extraordilfS^ dkuscs of ^lich we 
had ' already in^Mrmed^ and which 

It 2 effects 
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effects subsist at-tWs day, we should tliink 

(* 

the tcalitj of the original storj,in no Utile 
degree e^jtabliblicd by this supjplemcnt. If 
subsequent enquiries should bring* to our 
knowledge, one after 4inothcr,,K5tters writ¬ 
ten by some of the principal agents in 
business, upon the business, and d^a'ring 
tho time of their activity and concern in it, 
a^SOOUng all along and re<3«Jgnii!ing the ori¬ 
ginal story, agilatiog questions tlnit 
arose out of it, pres^jing the oliligalions 
which resulted from it, giving advice and 
directions to those ulio acted upon it; I 
conceive that we should *find, in every 
of Uiese, a still further support to the con¬ 
clusion we had At present, tire 

of this successive confirmation is, io 
a gr^t measure, unperccived by us. Tlie 
evidqqcc does not appear to us what it^S'j 
^r, beipg from our infancy accustcuicchto 
regard the Hety ^ertament as'’one book, 
we see ioi it |mly one te^tim<)iijr. 
occurs ^ 118 asA|^. sitigte evidence; a|Kl its 
dififcrfehtiia^ts, riot hs distinct attpgi^b|s, 
d»fferc;|. pdte^ms, only of the same, 
in this ooiipeplion oftthe subject, wo are 
certaitily mfetaken.j.for '^t^ciy 4lg0r«|)an- 
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ri#' the several ybcittaents 

form diir votuiiic, prove/if tKl 'Bther pi’oof 
were Avanting,*ijiatin their origin^compo- 
bitioii tiJiy weit ^feparate, and most of thetn 

\ ' n 

If wpMispo^ 0nr ideas ’dllfeknt 
order, the inattf¥stands tlihs USte 

•transaction w^f^l^ant, anc^ tho^fertglMl 
witnesses we^fe'ftrj&and to relate it;%il3 
\v hilst the Ajlo^fle^ii^ere busied in preaching 
and travefling, in collecting disciple^,'in 
forming an&‘regulating societies of ’lcjon- 
verts, in supporting itemsclves against 
opposition; whilst they exercised their 
Amistry under the hirttlsings of fre^tent 
]^rseeution, a^d in a alpabst OTatS* 

Dual alarn^. it is not ptbbtob ifeht, in iJife 
SeS%agcd, anxious, and o^j^kd coudifionof 
ihfy would thibjkf .|il^iidiatcJy'bf wri- 
Jing ^stories 
pubiy^jr 

* 4 * ,1 ^ 


-w* »» 

tidn eJf tK^ 
iltj# it is very 




^ius: % 

, f* 

aoDut 


thought Occurred ^to 
ol"*CK?i 5 ^*‘gready c^n^eJn 
hooks, being engaged minist^ 

I, iiif c. 


ieirl 




above all huiuan pov^ 
same 

writitia m imt 



, al*p for the paucity of Chri|t|tft 
Of Mir*. 

nrobable. 
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protole, Ai’^&ligedcies might di^w tfbm 
some of th6m bbfcasion^l liters u|ion the 
subject of their mission, tH or to 

societies of converts, With‘WlSch^llicy 'were 
connected; or thif^tfeey ifnght addicj^;® 
written ^di^Couiscs^A?t ^h^rtations tq fhe 
disciple§ the institution at which 

^ 't ^ ^ 

ifcceivl^d and rea^ with a respert 
onccl.to the ctl|^®3ai* of the wTiter. 
oiinls in the me^^ilUc Avouhl i^ct 
abroad of the extiai^idihkry thinos tliat 
had,been passing, written ’^ith diifeient 
degrees ofjnformation and e0t1^tiH‘ss. The 
extettsion of the' Clii^^stian society, which 
couid no longer b^e instructed by a pei^oi^l 
in^^oiirse with Apostles, and thc'liiHii* 
cirOol^tioii’^of li^^erfeot or erronCoiia 
narrlitives, would sooti teach sok^c among^^ 
thein’'the c'pcdiiWjy of sending fprtli'^ 
tiientic hfe and (^loclrinc^d? 

‘their’'^alte4 "l^^l^tfctibtln^lbppea^Cd, aii 

tlioriz Ihe 
tiou of^h ivri 

id 1bf*ihoA{>0|^cs and pienchi 
lismn, with what 

efS of the llc- 
d fail 





t, ai!i«%it Ha¬ 


nded 




ApOstlcs ^d* Wif 
ligToA had itfugl] 





Unto^ 



uf 

into ^d^use anJ neglcc^|i||^|8j^thcsc, main¬ 
taining their* l^pw^tatiorl^ji^geimi^^^ ahd 
well founded^ would do) un^pr thetfest 
of tirnc, en(]^t}ryi a^d contradiction, migl|jt 
S})c e-^pectod to their way into the 

h^ndb of Clm^liatis ^ |ill couiitrtflii ,af the 
world. 




'I’iiis scerr^ 
linsnuss; ai^ 


natuitil pro® 

..the* rccords5^ 

possesbion, and"* evidence concerning 
tiu in, correspond. We have remaining* in 
the hist pl^e, many letters of thp^lcind 
abo\ c described? which have been preserved 
ijrith a care and fidelity aas^\e^ng to the 
^peet with which may suppose that 
^Wh letters would be rooeiyed. Bntas^hi^e 
letters were not wi^tten td the truth 
tliii-^5hristian Helicon, in the ^nse in 
MCjt 


wl 

CO 

Plj#l>«sly 'i4' 


regard 
hf^^iation' 



nt ^ 


^ allusions to 
able, how4i 
xuedikiiviifi 



<|Mestiou; nor to 
'pf which those 
Wj^ ’iWfcten had been 
arclt^t to look 

tal 

.story .^JpIfSc 
rom^hesfe 

X Sttetatioas W^ch 

have 
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have beca ^eaunierated; and this 

is a spacies of wtilten evidence, as fiit as it 
goes, iu tb#higlH''5t deg00o4mli#a€tur\\ anil 
in point of time perhaps the first Hut for 
ouF ^ore circumstantial information, we. 
havet^in^^e next pb^, five direct historhla^ 
bearing tlm n^mes of persons ac/tuanitedi 
bj!;f|ijheir ^|uati<«i, with the iriiih of what 
and three of |&»n purportjiio, 
in ^Ihe very bodv of l|^!k^arrati\e, to be 
wnttcii by such persons; of whicli books 
wc hnow, tiiat some 'were in the bands ol 
thos# who were con temporaries ol the 
Apostles, and that* in the‘age mimed latel y 
postedor to that, they w’erc in the hands^ 
wc tniiy say, of evorjr one, and received by 
Christians with #0 iwnch respect and de*' 
atito he -cot^tantly qyoted and 
referred to by tliom .without any doubt bf 
the trut^ of thei^r^jiOOOunts. Theji^^^ w 
trealodi 

sueli andiorities, plight exp^Hifebe tinted/ 
In tlu' pri^ee oif historibl^Hve 

h^y^rttinbttlons !eft^ us of the , 

aiicit^^ arc now 

>« littl^citcinnstaiK-f 

tl»t can Sargrisse i|!fc ^ ex- 

pectfic). 
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f)6eted* from the and noi^eity 

ol*the,^c©a$ioa, that such^aceeunts ^ould 
When i>etler accounts came forth, 
these* died present historiei* 

\upers;eded‘Others. »Thej soon acquired a 
ci^iracter and estali^hed a i^i^llLtioa 
which,(%s not apjiear to ha^'b#i»|^d 
to any other: that, at Ivvt^L, caW%© 
•concerning tli«i^Jj*||Hch fennot 
concerning tknMiir. 


]3«t to re|iarn to the point which tq 
thes(' r(‘fle€^(ions. By considering oal^re- 
<*ords in eitlier of tte tw^ view^ in vlffeich 
vm have represent'd them, we sl^H^cr*- 
<5^|?0thatwe posscsi of proefs^ 

and not a naked or $oHtaA' an# 

that the written evi^lfjce is of i^h a khiNEt 
^d coi^s to us in 8U4^jift state, as the na;- 
fiaral prder and thinjt^ in the 

pTiifail^ 6f be , ex: 

%oct0mo 





by oiif knowledl^ of the situation of their 
aathooi, their relation tothe stSibjectj and the 
jpart whic^ they sustained in cite transaction; 
and the testimonies which are able to 
prOdnqe, compose ^ irni gronnd of persua?• 
the Gosg<^ were wiitlen byXhe 
names they bear/>' ^Nev^- 


allowf^j'fo stj4te, that to 


leavounng to 


lent wSich 


pa^, this })oint>/.M^^J;;;^,;essential ; I 


ipcan, so ess 


fate of the 


,ai:§iinicnt depends upon it. 3?hc question 
be^Fp us is, whether the exhibit 
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vhich temi received/^ ifife&ti thejr 
were beUeV6d to contain iinthontic aoobntits 
of the transaction tipon which tiia Religion 
rested, and accoont^ which were accotd* 
^inglj .used; repeated, i^d relied 
rt '‘cption. would foe a 3iralid pr^bf 
books* \^ioever were the auth^ 


must have’arc^Jfdcd witlr 4rhat 
tauirhf. A reoStSsMi by tbe fi 


*«■ 




C hiisticins IS that they agteel 

hat tlie first tochers of the Religion de- 
li\cred. In particulai, if they had not 
airreed wittf what the Apostles therf^lvcs 
preached, how' cOuld they have ^^alned 
Credit in churches and Societies which the 
Apostles established 


Now .the fact^dheir eaids^^xistente, 
kid rvx only of the^^cxistence but their 
5rcpu/c3tion, is by ancient 


’the<#inics’^,4i» WW 



wl^i^ 'hath 

of lu. Gospqls’^cpntaid 



#1 specify 
: add to which, 
hinti^^hat two 


^in the body 
they do not 




whiefoe. 
cs,^f t 
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tind situation authors, via. thd.t ouc 

was written ’by iipi eye-witness of the suf- 
ferings of ‘Christ, the Other by a ('oute^n- 
powy of the Apostle^, In the Go>pc] of 
Saint John, (xix. 35.) •after (iescnhuig th(> 
cruicil^|^n»Villi the particular circumslapiCe 
of Christ’s side with a ype^ar, the 

!#lds, as for hiins( Iff “ and ho 
bare record/and his rccoul is 
he Ivuoweth th^ he saith line, 
that ye might believe.’" 'Again, (\\i. '^i.) 
after id a ting a oomi'rsation whic'h |)asscd 
between Peter and the disciple,ns it is lliere 
expressed, whom Jesus loved, it is added, 
** this is the disciple which tcstificth of 
these things, and wiVle these things.” Hits 
testimony*, let it be remarked, is not^e 
less worthy of regard, because it is, in 
vi^w, imperfect. The name is men-^ 
tioned; which, if a ^audulcnt purpoV. luiS 
been intOi^d^fdf Itnvc 

The third pf our 'i^rcseni^ospels pm^orts'' 
to have wrBtoi the persow ^ho 

w| ote the Acts^^f tljie AptMlos; m whiob - 

part of the 

history, tl^ aiullS^jf using in va¬ 
rious 




rioiis |)]accs the first per^n plural, declares 
himself to have b^cu a cofttemporary of all, 
a companion of one, of the original 
preachers of thc<lleli§ion. 
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CHAPTER 

A 


There''^i$ Mhfactory evnhnte that per¬ 
sons, ptof$ssing to be original wit nesses of the 
Christian mirachs, passed *iheir lives in la-, 
hours, dan^lrs, and sufferings, volanttn/la 
tinder gone in attestation of the aecoanh 
whieh they delivered, and solely in eonu'- 
quence o f tluir belief of the truth o f those 
accQU7its; and that they afso submitted, /} ? m 
the same motives, to new rules of conduct. 


it 


Of the Autjbenticity pf the Scriptuie''.” 


Not forgetting, therefore, wliat ^^clit 
due tq the Evangelical History, jyuphosing 
even any onC of thfe four Cp^ospeiy^to Ik* 
genuine; itlrhat cfl^it is due to the Gospeh, 
even siip|i6<!ing riUthing to he known c?on- 
lyig them "Imt ^^at tk^*“wei*e wnttei. 
^“(Ijvsciftes of^BJh|aeligion, and \v- 
ccft^ed iluference b| purJy Christian 

^ Churches, 
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Chvirclies; more especially not forgetting 
what credit is due to the New Testament 
ij\its capacity of cumulative evidence; we 
now proceed to state tlie proper and dis-* 
^tinct proofs, wluch shew not only the ge¬ 
neral value of these records, but their spe- 
eihC*'^t#<hority, and the high prolaJjjility 
there li that they actually came from the 
pei'sons wliose-nspues they bear. 

4 

There arc, however, a few prelinilrary 
retied ions, by which we may draw up \Mtli 
more regularity to the propo^sitions upon 
which the close and particular dis^cussioii of 
the subject depends. Of which natlll?© are 
the following: 

I. W(' are able to produce a great number 
of aneiert manuscripts, Ibund in many dd- 
fei'cut H'ountries, and in countries widely 
distaitt fiom each other, all of them an- 
^tV'hdr the art of printing, some cei tauily 
seven or eight hundred years old, and some 
which have been preserved probii^l> above 
^thousand v^'ars^. We have also 

* The Al xandnan lai^uovfjpt, now in tht-British 
was written probably ’p ^he fourth or fiftli cellar), 

' ancient 
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encient versions of these books, and som# 
•of them into languages whieh arc not at 
pfesent, nor for inan^; ages have Ixxhj, 
spoken in any part of the worith The exis¬ 
tence of these mamisotpts and versions^ 
profos tllat the Scriptures were not the prp- 
of any modern contriva ’jcC- Jt 
does 4way also the uncertainty winch Imugn 
over such publications aa-Alic works, real or, 
pretended, of Ossiaii and Rowley, in whicli 
the editors are challenged to produce their 
manuscripts, and to show where tliey ob¬ 
tained their copies. The number of manu¬ 
scripts, far exceeding those of anii other 
bool4%iid their wide disperskm, afford an 
argument, in some measure, to the seris^, 
that the Scriptures anciently, in like man¬ 
ner as at this day, were imore read 4nd 
sought after than any other books, afld 
that also in many different countries. The 
greatest part of sputioiis Christiai^ wHtings 
If re biteriy lost, the rest preserved by some; 
single manuscript. There is weight also in 
Dr, BefflWy s obstervatibn, that the New 
^Wl^ment hasf ^ufferhd less ^injury by* tfefe; 
^ri|>|^e^tF;^nsCrife€rs,4®^ works of any ' 
pitffa^c #i|hQr df the sli^ size and ,aiiH- 

quity; 
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qiiity; that is, there never was any writing, 
in tile preservation and purity of which the 
world was so interested or so careful. 

II. An argument of great weight, with 
those will) are judges of the proofs upon 
4s founded, and capable, through 
their testimony, of being addressed to 
every understariilin|;, is that which arises, 
1‘roni the style and language of the New 
Testament. Jt is just such a language as 
might be expected from the Apostles, from 
persons of their age and in their situation, 
and from no other persons. It is the style 
neither of classic autliors, nor of the ancient 
Christian Fathers, but Greek coming from 
men of Hebrew origin; abounding, that 
is, with Hebraic and Syriac* idioms, such 
as would naturally be found in the writings 
of men v. ho used a language spoken indeed 
where they lived, but hot the common 
dialect oFthe country. • This happy pecu¬ 
liarity is a strong proof of the genuineness 
of these writings: for who should forge 
them ? The Christian Fathers Vere for 
most part totally ig^.:.vaiit of Hebsew, and 

therefore were not likely to insert Hebraisms 

• « 

voi. I. . , M and 
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and Syriasms into their writings. The few 
who had a knowledge of the Hebrew, as 
Justin Martyr, Origen, and Epiphanius, 
wrote in a language which bears no resem* 
blance to that of the Hew Testament. Th^ 
Nazarenes, wdio understood Hebrew, used 
chiefly, perhaps almost entirely, 
of Saint Matthew, and therefore^c^nnot be 
suspected of forging the rest* of the Sacred 
Writings. The argument, at any rate, proves 
the antiquity of these books; that they be¬ 
longed to the age of the Apostles; that they 
could be composed indeed in no other*. 


m. Why should we f[uestion the ge¬ 
nuineness of these books? Is it for that they 
contain accounts of supernatural events? I 
apprehend llftit this, at I life bottom, is the 
real, though secret, cause of our hesitation 
about them ; for,'^J)ad the writing^lnscribed 
’With the names o*t' Matthew and John, re- 
lated nothing buT ordinary history, ffrerer 
would have been no more doubt whether 
these wiitings were tlieirs, than there is,©on- 

I y S€<? this argumelit statedat large in MidiacHs's 1.^* 
tWuction (M^rhli’s tranihtion)/*vol. L c. ii. sect, 10. from 


Whifli imese observations ate 




take|. 


ceniing 
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ccniing the acknowledged works of Jose¬ 
phus or Philo; that is, there would have 
been no doubt at all. Now it ought to be 
considered that this reason, however it may 
apply to the credi(j which is given to a 
writer’s judgement or veracity, affects the 
of genuineness very indirectly, 
llie wOi’ks of Bede exhibit many wonder¬ 
ful relations-> bqt who, for that reason, 
doubts that they were written by Bede ? 
Tlie same of a multitude of other authors. 
Po which may be added, that we ask no 
more for our books than what we allow to 
other books in sjorne sort similar to ours: 
we do not deny the genuineness of the 
Koran: we admit that the history of Apol¬ 
lonius Tyaufeus, purporting to be written 
by Philostratds, was really Written by Phi- 
lostratus. 

IV. If it had been ah easy thing in the 
early times of the institlition to have forged 
Christian writings, .and to have obtained 
currency and reception to the forgeries, we 
should have had many app’earing in the 
name of Christ him»df. No writings would 
have been feceivjd with so much avidity 

• M 2 and 
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and respect as these; consequently, none af¬ 
forded so great temptation to forgery. Yet 
have we heard but of one attempt of this 
sort deserving of the smallest notice, that 
in a piece of a very few lines, and so far 
from succeeding, I mean from obtaining 
acceptance and reputation, or an acoe^>^Yfc^ 
and reputation in any wise similar'to that 
which can be proved to ,haw attended the^ 
books of the New Testament, that it is 
not so much as mentioned by any writer of 
the three first centuries. The learned 
reader need not be informed that I mean 


the epistle of Christ to Abgarus, King of 
EdesSa, found at present in the work of 
Eusebius as a piece acknowledged by 
him, though not without considerable doubt 
whether the whble passage be not an inter¬ 
polation, as it is most certain, that, after 


the publication dt Eusebius's work, this 

epistle was universally rejected‘j*. 

‘ ‘ V.-If 


* Hist. Eccl. Iib. i. c. 15. 

f Augustin. A. D. 89.5. (De Consens. Uvang. c. 34.) had 
► hard that the Paga^^is preten<ied to be possessed of an ejAistle 
from Christ to Peter and Paul: but he had never seen it, and 
apjicars to dotbt of the existence*ctf any such piece, either ge¬ 
nuine or spurious. No other ancierf; writer mentions it. He 
also, and he alone, notices, and that in order' to condemn it, an 

epistle 
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V. If the ascription of the Gospels to 
their respective authors had been arbitrary 
or conjectural, they would have been 
ascribed to more eminent men. This ob¬ 
servation holds concerning the three first 
^'^^Pi£.h\the reputed authors of which were 
enabled>.l^ their situation, to obtain true 
intelligence? aoifl were likely to deliver an 
honest account of what tliey knew, but 
were persons not distinguished in the his¬ 
tory by extraordiTT^y marks of notice or 
commendation. Of the Apostl*»«, I hardly 
know any one of whom Jess is said than 
of Matthew, or whom the little that is 
said, is less calculated to magnify his 
character. Of Mark, nothing is said in the 
Gospels, and \Wiat is said of 'any person of 
that name in the Acts, and in the Epistles* 
in no part bestows praise mt eminence upon 
him. The name of Liike^is mentioned only 
in Saint Paul’s Epistles and that very * 

epistle ascribed to Christ by the Manichees, A. D. 270, and a 
short hymn attributed to him by the Priscillianists, A. D. 378, 
(cont* Kaust. Man. lib. xxviii. c. The feteness of the wri¬ 
ter who notices these things, the manner* in which he noticea 
them, and, above all, the silence of every preceSiing writer, 
render them unwo^^thy of ci^nsideration. 

♦ Col. iv. 14'. 2 ffim. iv. 11. Philem. 24', 

transiently. 
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transiently. The judgement, therefore, 
which assigned these writings to these au¬ 
thors proceeded, it may be presumed, upon 
proper knowledge an^ evidence, and not 
upon a voluntary clVjice of names. 


VI. Christian writers and , Christian 
Churches appear to lia\;e arrived at a 
very general agreement upon the subject, 
and that without the interposition of any 
public authority. When the diversity of 
opinion, which ])revailed, and prevails 
among Christians in otht^r points, m consi¬ 
dered, their conciiircnce in the canon of 
Scripture is rcmarkal)le, and of great 
weight, especially as it seems to have been 
the result of [mvate and frde enquiry. We 
have no knowledge of any interference of 
authority in the (J^ucstion before the coun¬ 
cil of Laodicca in the year 363. Probably 
the decree of this council rather declared 


than regulated the public judgment, or, more 
properly speaking, the judgment of some 
neighbouring Churches ; the council itself 
consisting of no more than thirty or forty 
bishops of Lydia and the adjoining coun¬ 
tries*. Nor does its authority seem to have 


♦ Lardner, Cred, vol. viit. p. 2.91. et seq, 

extended 



i6r 

extended farther; for we find numerou$ 
Christian writers, after this time, discussing 
the question, “ what books were entitled to 
be received as Scripture,"' with great free¬ 
dom, nipon' proper grounds of evidence, 
vudj^vit|ioLit any refeitmce to the decision 
at Lao^^c a. 


These considerations are not to be ne¬ 
glected : but of an argument concerning 
the genuineness 6f ancient writings, the sub¬ 
stance undoubtedly and strength is ancient 
testimony. 

This testimony it is necessary to exhibit 
somewhat in detail: for wlien Christian ad¬ 
vocates merely tell us,/that we have the 
same reason for bglievjng the Gospels tu be 
written by the Evangelists whose names 
they bear, as we*have for believing the 
Commentaries to be *Cjesar^s, the iEneid 
Virgil's, or the Orations Cicero's, they con¬ 
tent themselves wjthan imperfect represen¬ 
tation. Tlfey state nothing more than what 

is 
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is true, but they do not state the truth cor¬ 
rectly. In the number, variety, and early 
date of our testimonies, we far exceed all 
other ancient books. For one, which the 
most celebrated wo^k of the most cele¬ 
brated Greek or Rcynian writer 
we produce many.t Ikit then it^s more 
requisite in our b<'oks, than jr..Clicirs, to se¬ 
parate and dislingiiish them from spurious 
competitors. The result, I am convinced, 
will be satisfactory to everv fair enquirer; 
but this circumstance renders an enquiry 
necessary. 

In a work, however, like the present, 
there is a difficulty in finding a place for 
evidence of thisikind. To pnvsue the detail 
of proofs throughout, would be to tran¬ 
scribe a great parl\,pf Dr. LardneFs cJev.en 
octavo volumes: 'to leave the argument 
‘without proofs, is to'leave it without effect; 
for the persuasion prodyced by this species 
of evidence depends upon a view and in¬ 
duction of thc‘Darticulars which compose it. 

The method which I propose to myself 
is, first, to place before the reader, in one 

view, 
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view, the propositions which comprise 
several heads of our testimony, and aiteiv 
wards to repeat the same propositions, in 
so many distinct sections, witli the ncces* 
sary authorities subjJwned to each 

The following, then,! are the allegations 
\ipoH th?^*jilnect, whMi are capable of 
being estab^ied *by pn 

I. That the'*fi igj ,pi?ffal books of the New 
. Testament, meaning thereby the four Gos¬ 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles, are 
quoted, or alluded to, by a series of Chris¬ 
tian writers, beginning with those who were 
contemporary with the Apostles, or who 
immediately followed them, and proceeding 
in close and regular succession from their 
time to the present. 

f 

II. That when they are quoted, or alluded 
to, they are quoted or alluded to with pecu¬ 
liar respect, as boOks suigeneris; as possess¬ 
ing an authority which belonged to no, 

• The Reader, when he has the propositions befor»4iim, 
will observe that the afjgfament, if he sho&ld on^U the seibtions, . 
proceeds connectedly from this point. 


other 
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other books, and as conclusive in all ques* 
tions and controversies amongst Christians. 

IIL That they were, in very early times, 
collected into a volume. 

/ . . . 

IV. That they wipe distinguished by ap¬ 
propriate names ai^d titles of ny.pect. 

V. That they were publicly read and ex- 
pounded in the religroii.:,.^;ssemblies of the 
early Christians. 

VI. That commentaries were written 
upon them, harmonies formed out of them, 
different copies carefully collated, and ver¬ 
sions of them made into different languages. 

\ ' !, 

i» » 

VII. That the}’^ were received by Chris¬ 
tians of different se\ts, by many heretics as 
wcU as catholics, and usually appealed to 
by both sides In the controversies which 
arose in those days. 

yill. That thte four.Gospels, the Acts of 
th^y^postles, thirteen EpjsJles of Saint Paul, 
th^ first Eijistle of John, and the first of 

Peter, 
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Peter, were received, without doubt, by 
those who doubted concerning the other 
books which are included ia our present 
canon. 

J.X. 'I’hat the Gospels were attacked by 
the ear.lv adversaries Vof Christianity, as 
bookl cont^^ng the accounts upon which 
the ReligioiiVas ^)unded. 

X. That fbrriTfeH*^atalo 2 :ucs of authentic 
scriptures were published ; in all which, our 
present Sacred Histories were included. 

XI. That these propositions cannot be 
affirmed of any other books claiming to be 
books of scr>j)ture; by which are meant 
those books which are commonly called 
apocryphal books of tha New 'Festament. 


srcTiox 
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SECTION I. 

.4 

The historical hooks the New 'Jje.Hameni^ 
meaning therehi/Alie four and the 

Acts of the Apostles, are quo ed, or alluded 
to hy a series of Christian ^^e^riters, begin- 
fling with those wtio^'^re contemporary 
with the Apostles, or who immediately fol- 
lowed them, and proceeding in close and 
regular succession from their time to the 
present. 


\ 

The medium of proof stated in this pro¬ 
position is, of all o^.hers, the most unques¬ 
tionable, the least likble to any practices of 
fradd, and is not diminished by the lapse 
of ages. Bishop Burnet, in the History 
of his own Times, inserts various extracts 
from Lord CIarendoii*s History. One such 
in^tion i§ a proof, that Lord Clarendon's 
History was extant at < the time when 
Bkhop-Blirnet wrote, that it haU been read 
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Ijy Bishop Burnet, that it was received by 
Bishop Burnet as a work of Lord Claren¬ 
don, and also regarded by him as an au¬ 
thentic account of the transactions which 
it relates; and it will be a proof of these 
points k thousand jeai^ hence, or as long 
as the books exist. Qi^ntilian having quo¬ 
ted as Giro's that wi^ll-known trait of 
dissembled ^?iity 

** Si quid est in ingenii, Judices, quod sentio quam sit 

exiguum j— 

the quotation would be strong evidence, 
were there any doubt, that the oration, 
which opens with this address, actually 
came from Cicero's pen. These instances, 
however simple, may serve to point out to 
a reader, who is little accustomed to such 
researches, the nature and value of the 
argument. 

The testimonies •which we have to brkig* 
forward under this proposition, are the fol- 
lowii 

r. There is extant an eptstle ascribed ^L 

• * Qttfnt. lib. xi. c. i. 


Barnabas. 
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Barnabas*, the companion of Paul. It is 
quoted as the epistle of Barnabas, bj 
Clement of Alexandria, A.D. cxciv; by 
Origen, A. D. ccxxx. It is mentioned by 
Busebiiis, A. D. cccxr, and by Jerome, 
A. D. cccxcii, as a/i antient work in their 


time bearing the name of Barnabas, and as 


well known and r^ad amongst Christians, 
though not accov’^ntecl a pap^yff Scripture. 
It purports to Ibave been wrv'ten soon after 
the destruction of .lerusalAii, during the 
calamities which foll(^6d that disaster; 


and it bears the character of the age to 
which it professes to belong. 


Id this epistle, appears the following re¬ 
markable passage:—Let us, therefore, 
beware lest it come iqxju us*, as it is written; 
There are many called, few chosen."' From 
the expression “ as it is written,"* we ii^fer 
with certainty, that, at the time when the 
"author of this epistle lived, there was a 
book extant, well known to Christians, and 


* Lardncr, Cretkedit. 1755, vol. i. p. 23. tt seq. Th6rea- 
observe froih the references, that the materials of 
these scctions''are almost entirely extracted from Dr. Lardner’s 
wofki—my office consisted in arrarfgemcnt and selection. 

of 
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of authority amongst them, containing 
these words:—‘‘ Many are called, few cho¬ 
sen.” Such a book is our present Gospel 
of Saint Matthew, in which this text is twice 
found and is found in no other book now 
known. There is a^^p^rther observation to 
'be made upon the terras of the quotation. 
The writ^^r of the episl^e was a JeW. The 
pUrjt^e “ i^i|h 4 vritten,” the very form in 
which the J^s quoted thci? Scriptures. It 
is not proba^, thOTfore, that he would 
have used this ptelse, and without qualifi¬ 
cation, of any books but what had acquired 
a kirukof Scriptural authority. If the pas¬ 
sage remarked in this ancient writing bad 
been found in one of Saint Paul's epistles, it ‘ 
would have been esteemed by every one a 
high testimony to Saint Matthew's Gospel. 
It ought, therefore, to be remembered, 
thpt the writing in which it is found was 
probably by very few* years posterior to^ 
those of Saint Pahl. - 


^ ^side this passage, there are also m the 
epi^stle before us several others, in which 


* Matt. xx. 1^. xxii. 14. 


the 
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the sentiment Is the same with \<^hat we 
meet with in Saint Matthew’s Gospel, and 
two or three in which we recognize the same 
words. In particular, the author of the 
epistle repeats the precept, “ Give to every 
one that asketh thee* and saith that Christ 
chose as his Apostles,.who were to preach the 
Gospel, men who wgre great sinners,,that he 
might shew that came “ call the 

righteous, but sinners, to repentance 

' I 

.. h 

II. We are in possessiorrb'fan epistle writ¬ 
ten by Clement, Bishop of Home J, whom 
ancient writers, without any doubt o;' scru- 
pie, assert to have been llie Clement whom 
Saint Paul mentions, Phil, iv.3; “ with C7e- 
ment also, and other my fellow-labourers, 
whose names are in the book of life.” This 
epistle is spoken of by the ancients as an 
epistle acknowledged by all; and, as Irenaeus 
well represents its walue, “ written by Cle- 
tneht, who had seen the blessed Apostles, 
and conversed with them; 'vho had the 
preaching of the Apostles still sounding in 
his ears, and< their * traditions before, his 

i 

^ ■ ' 4 

Matt. V, 4-2. + Ib. ix. J3, 

Ijtrdtsiir, Cred. rol. i. Qt, bt setj. 

" 4 I • ^ 1 # 

eyes. 
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eyes.” It is addressed to the Church *t>f 

V 

Coriiltli: and what alone may seen^ almoiit 
decisive of its authenticity, Dionysius, 
Bishop of Coniitb, about the year 170, 
7. e, about ejightj cfr ninety' years after the 
epistle was written, bears witne^ that 
it had been wont to bq readiii thatChureli 
from^iiti';nt times," 


This cpistl^aflTofds, amongst others, the 
following valuable prj^ages:—“ Especially 
reincrubcrinij; the words of the Lord Jesus 
whicli ho spaLc, teaching gentleness and 
long su^'ering; ft#r t]}as he said*: ^B^ye 
inercilul, that ye may obtain mercy'; for¬ 
give, that it may be forgiven unto you; as you 
do, so shall it be done unto you; as you 
give, so slmll it be given unto you; as ye 
judg(), so shall ye be judged; as ye shew 
kii/dness, so shall kindness be shewn unto 
you; with what measure ye mete, with the^ 
same it shall be measured to 3 "ou/ By this 
I'ommand, and by •these rules, let us esta- 
/ 

* **. Blessed arc the merciful, for they dhall ohtaiii mercy 
V. 7.—“ I'orgivc, and ye blwll Be forgiven j give, wfid 
it ihali be given unto you/^ Luke -si. 37, 38. 
that ye be not judged ; foi* with what judgement ye 
shall be judged, and wiih^ wlut measure ye mejt% k shall bt 
.ivasurcd to yoa agam.” Matt. vii. S. 

VO!. I. N blish 



blisb ourselves, ttidt we may’alwars walk 
obediently to bis holy worfs/*‘ 

Lord Jesus, for he said, to that man by 

«_ '*' * 

wbo^n offences come; it were better for 

him that' Im had nor been born, than that 

he should offedd one of my ehrt; uere 

y * 

better for him Jlmt a miil-sf<eie should'be 
tied about his neck, and thaj^ie shoukl be 
drowned in the sea, Uiaiv tnat he should 
offend one of mv little ones.'^’’ 

I 

* 

In both these passac^cs, we perceive tiie 
high respect paid to tiic words of C hrist as 
recorded f)y the LvangoUsts; Hetncmher 
the words of the rx)rd Jesus ;—by this eoin- 
mand and by these rules let n*' estahlidi oui - 
selves, that we may ahva^-s valk ohedientiy 
tolas holy words," >Ve porene also* in 
.Clfment a total uaconsrionsni is of doubt, 
whether these were the real >^(>rckof t 'hrist, 

* Matt#7cvnue> ** But whoso sltall of^endf oi.o vf ihcs' 
little ones «huh bo?ievc in lac, it HCrr tx'trer for Ijum liKat .i 
thill-stone weft hangcU about his nerk, and that he were ta-s" 
in^clir sea/** The latter part of the passage inClofnent agrtt* 
nuaret enartly wlfh Luke Nvii. sr; *** It were jjt'lter t'oi him t Iwr 
a ^werc hanged about his nc(k, and hi* ca^t into th* 

5ra, than that lie should offlnd oac of these littJe ones.'* 

4 which 
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which are read as such in the Gospels. Thi^ 
observation belongs to the whoj^ 

series of testimony, and especially to the 
most ancient of it. Whenever any 

thing now read in the Gospels^is met with 
in au *carly Christian writing, *it Js always 
^observed to stand there as aohnowle^ed 
truth,e. to be introduced vsfithout hesi¬ 
tation, douiS't, or apology. It is to be^<;jb* 
fecrv^'d also, tl at as this epistle was writfen 
in the name the Church of Rome, ^and 
addresscil lo thc' (^huich of Corinth, it ought 
to ho t.ik( n as exhibiting thc judgement not 
only oi* Clement, who drew up the letter, 
but of these Churches themselves, at least 
as to the authority of tlie books referred to- 

It may be ‘^aid, that, as Clement has not 
list'd wor(i'> or quotation, it is not certain 
that hi' rclc is to any book whatever. Thc 

ordh ot i 'iuibt, wjnch he has put down, he 
niiGchi huiisi If have heard from the Apostles^ 
o! might have received through the ordinary 
nu tliuni of oral tradition. This has been 
said’; but that no such inlerence can be 
diawn from the absence of words of qw&CSP‘ 
tion, is proved by the three following con- 

N e siderations: 



sidcratiotis:—Fir$t, that Clement, in the 
very same manner, naoacly,. without any 
mark of reJ^lTcnccSi uses ^..passage now 
found in tlie Epistle to the which 

passage, from the peculiarity of the word^^ 
which compose it, and from tlieir (r(\ci\ it 
is manifest thajt he must have taken from 
the book.. same remark may oc re¬ 

peated of some very singular sentiments 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Secomlly, that 
there are many sentences of Saint Paul's 
first epistle to the Coriulhians staiulini' in 
Clement's epistle without any sign of quo¬ 
tation* which yet certainly are cjuutations; 
because it appears that Clement liad Saint 
Paul’s epistle before him, inasmuch as in 
one place he mentions it in terms too ex¬ 
press to leave us in any doubt;—‘‘ 'fake 
into your hands the epistle of the h]<*^s(‘d 
Apostle Paul.” Thirdly, that tliis nietliod 
pf adopting words of Scripture without re¬ 
ference or acknowledgement., vras, as 
appear in the sequel, a mtcthod in gcuemi 
use amongst Jthe 'most ancient Chrisdan 
writers.—"I'hese anaJogies not only repel the 
ol^eclion,‘but cast the presumption on the 


* Rom. i» 2.1« 


other 



othoi M(h‘, and afToitlacomidcrabkd^^gfCfe 
of |> >sitirc» ptoof, that the word*^ in qufstion 
hare N'cri boi*ravi^ed from i\i& [)lares of 
Scripture in wbidh we now them. 

. HiiUtake it if you wiil the otlier way, 
that Clpmcnt had lieard these words froiii 
thc^ppbtlcs or first teachers of Chi istianity 5 
\fjTh respect to the 'precise point of onr ar^ 
gument, m. that the Scriptures contain 
uliat the Apostles tauf^lit, this supposition 
may serve almost as well. 

III. kear the Vonclusion of the’epistle 
to the Homans, Saint Paul, amongst others, 
sends the following salutation: “ Salute 
Asyncritus, F[ilegon, IJermas, Patrobas, 
Hermes, and the brethren which arc with 
them.’' 

Of Hennas, who appears in this cata-. 
logue of R<>msin Christians as contempo- 
lary \yth Saint Pahl, a book hearing the 
nair.i:, and it is most ^irdbablc rightly, is 
still remainins. It is callecf the Shepherd* 

* fjardner, C’rcd, vol. i. p« lU. 


or 



or Pastor of Hermas." Its antiquity is 
iiico{>tcsiablc, frOTW the qutltatidns of it in 
Iren^us, A*,D. 178; of Alexan¬ 

dria, A. T). IH; tcrtuHiaii; A. H. 200; 
Otigen, A. D. 230. The notc^ of ti:nc ( x- 
tant ia the epistle itself, agree with ils u0(\ 
and with the testimonies concerning' it, for 
it purports to hate been written during the 
lifetime ol Clement. ^ 


In this picC9 allusions to Saint 

Matthew’s, Saint Luke’s, and Saint John's 
Gospels ; that is to say, there arc applica¬ 
tions of thoughts and expressions ibnnd in 
these Gospels, without citing tiic place or 
writer from which they were taken. In tliii? 
form appear in Hernias the confessing and 
denying of Christ * ; the parable of the ''Ced 
bown h; the comparison of Christ’s disci¬ 
ples to little children; the saying, “ he 
"that putteth away his wife, and marricth 
another, committeth aclulieiy the sin¬ 
gular expression, “ having received all 
power from fiis Father,” in probable allu- 

* Matt. X. 32, 33. or Lvke xii. 8, 9. 
t Matt. xhi. 3. Of Lake tiii. 
t h'ik^ x\i. 18* ' 

^ m 


mn\ 
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Sion to Matt, xxviii. 18; and Christ being 
tile gate,'', oif ,paly of coming to • 
God/' in pjai^ |a.yusion to Jphn itiv. 6. 
X. T. 9. J'hemM a prpbable allusion 
to Acts V. 83^ 

Th4 piece is the I’epre^ntatfol^i df a 
vi<^v^ and bus by many tieea' accounted 
?rweak and fanciftil performance. I there* 
fore observe, that the character of the 
writing has little to do with the purpose 
for wliich w'c adduce it. It is the age iu 
whicli it was composed that gives tifie va¬ 
lue to its testimou}'. 

IV. Ignatius, as it is testified by ancient 
Cliristian writers, became Bishop of An^ 
tioch about thirty-seven y^rs after Christs 
ascension; and therefore, from his time, 
and place, and station, it is probable that 
ho liad known and ^conversed with many 
of the Apos^tjes. Epistles of Ighatius are 
rcfe/Tcd to by Polycafp, his cop temporary. 
Pti,ssagcs found in tlic epi^les now extant* 
under his name, arc quoted by Irenani^ 
A. I). 17B; by Qrigen, A. D. iSO: affll lbe 
0(X*asion df writing the epistles is given at 

large 



lafge bj J^usebius a»d Jerome, \\ hat aio 
called the waller^jepistlof^ol^Jgaatius, arc 
gpneraHj damped to bev,,ti^0|^^4^juch ^mtc 
read bj Irenaeus, Origen, and^Jlubcbius*. 

k 

j » 

it * 

In these epistles are various uudai])trd 
allusions to Gospels of Saiut ]M{|tthcw 
and Saint Johpj.yet so far of the sam^tibnn 
with those in the preced<ng articles, lhai, 
like them, thej are irot accompanied \\ itii 
marks.of quotation*' 

i 

i 

Of these allusions the following are clear 
specicpien^; 


« 

/ “ Christ was baptized of John, 

1 that all ri^hfeotmess might be 
fulfilleri by him/' 

j Be ye 7me as serpents in all 
V things, and harmless as a doi'c/' 


♦ 

* Lardner, Cred. Vol. i. p. H7. 

t • » 

+ Chap, iii, 15, '* For thus it becomes us to fulfil all 
righteousness.’* 


xi. 16 \ « 

harmless as doves,” 


Be yc therefore wise as serpents, and 


“ Yet 



John*. 



Yet the Spirit is not deceivc<li 
being from God: ft>r it kno^v^' 
it conks, and whither if 




lie (Clirist) h the door of the 
Father, by which enter i^l Abra- 
liam, untl Isaac, udd Jacoby aiid 
the Apostles, and ih^ Church" 


As to the manner of quotation, this is oh* 
scrvable:—Ignatius, in one place, *spcaks of 
Saint Paul in terms of high respect, and 
<]notes his epistle to the Ephesians byname; 
yet, in sev era I oth^r places, he borrows veofd&^ 
and sentmuMit^ from the same epistle with¬ 
out mentioning it: which shews, that this 
w'as his geuer;il manner of using and ap¬ 
ply mg writings then extant, and tiien of 
high authority. 

t 

W Polycarp t lieen taught by tlie» 

m 

* Chap. iii. 8. wyid btoweth where it listech, and 

t}iou lictrest the *?(’'und thereof, but C4nst not tell a 

€ntneth and nxihither it goeth; vo m cverv (ijn? that is bom tjf 
the .spirit.” , • 

Chip. X. 9. T am the door j by tne if any «ian entefiti, 
he shall be sat ed/* • 

t Lardncr, Cr^. vol. i. p. 


Apostles; 



Apostless had cdtjversed with tnan^ who had 
Christ; wqs also hy the Apostles ap- 
Bishop of ilus testi¬ 

mony concerning FoJycurp hi given by Irc- 
nafeiia, who ia his youth had seen hiai:—“ I 
can lell the place,” saith Irenasus, ‘‘ id which 
the blessed Ptdycarp sat and taugtit, and 
his going <mt oimI coining in, and tl^,man¬ 
ner of his life, and the form of his persiAi, 
and the discourse made to the people, 

. and how he related Ins conversation with 
John, and others who had seen ihe Lord, 
and how he related their sayings, and w'hat 
he had heard concerning the lx>Vd, both 
concerning hib miraeiesand his doctrine, as 
he had received \hcm from the eyc>\M{- 
ne&ses of the word of life: all ^which Poly- 
4 ‘arp related agreeable to the Scriptures,’' 

Of Polycarp, whose pimimity to the age 
and country and persons of the Apostles^ is 
thus attested, we have one ui^oubted epistle 
remaining. And this, though a sbpri; let- 
ier, contains .nearly, forty clear allubions to 
Jbpoks of the 'New 1 e^tament; which is 
jitrpng evidence of th('. respect which Chris¬ 
tians of tUat^ge bo^ for tlteso tjppks. 

Amongst 
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Amongst these, although the writlngs^f 
Saint Paul am tuore frequently used toy 
Polycarp than any othel!*‘ parish of Seriptarf, 
there are copious^ allusions to the Gospel, of 
Saint.Matthew, some to passages found in 
the Gpspels both of Matthew and Lufce, 
and sjine which more nearly resemble the 
wo|fL\in Luke. 

I select the followitig, as fixing the ati- 
tliority of the Lord'^ prayer, and the use of 
it amongst the priiiiilive Ciiristians: If 
therefore yvepray the Lord, that he wiRfor^ 
give we ought also to forgive" 

AVith supplication be^eching the all- 
seeing God nat to lead us into temptation" 

And the following, for the sake of repeat¬ 
ing an observation already made, that words 
of our Lord, found in our Gospels, were at 
this early da 3 \quoted as spbken by him; 6,nd 
not wily so, but quoted tfiih so little ques¬ 
tion or consciousnesssof dowbt, about their* 
being really his words, as*not even to 
tion, much less io caA^ass, the authority 
from whicfi they wei*e taken: 


« But 



oj**ftBqt'rctBCBitering wlmt the l/mi paid, 
talcing , ilt*dge not, that^^e lieriit)t judg(>di 
foTgiv^^ tjandl'^e ■ sfell his, t ,5 j 1 jo ■ y 

i»!?iiiif«:'l,’..%hat ;t€ i’nay''0bt!iitn?W6r^y; with 
'ifJiH ^BC^asl]re je niete, if ihall bo, mea- 
. sureti ^ tq you again 

^Supposing #bf 3 ’carp to have badhbe^r 

w6rds frdm the books hi which wc now 

foil ttem, it is manifot that these bobks 

% 

wereseonsMored by him^and, 'as he thought, 
cbnsidered by his readers, as authentic 
aecounts of Christs discourses; and that 

t 

thai point was incontestable. 

'.■■'My.' 

The following is a decisive, thougli what 
we call a tacit, reference to,. Saint Peter’s 
speech in the Acts of the Apostles :— 
whom God hath raised, having loosed the 
pains of death fJ* 

VL PapiasJ, a hearer of Jojm, and com¬ 
panion of Polycai^p, as Ifenteiis attests^i and ’ 
of4bat age as gll agree, in a passage quoted 
Eusebius, frdm a work now lost, t\- 
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prij-ssly asciibe$ the reapcetive Gospels to 
Matthew an4 Mark; mid iir*^ inatoer 
which piwes^thAtilbcso (Gospels must hate 
jHibhcJy borne the names of these ’authors^ 
at that time, and probably Joug before; 
.Papia:! docs not say that one Gospel was 
writU'iJ, by Alatthcw, and another by Mark; 

!ml, assuming this as perfectly well known, 
he tells us from what materials Matk col^ 
lected his account, rn. from Peter’s pvcaelH 
ing, and in wliat language Matthew wmte, 
in ib'brew. M hetiier Papjas was well 
Hiiormed in tins statement, or noi^to the 
|Hyinl fioin wiiK'lrl produce this tostiiHonr, 
naiix ]v, that these books bore these names 
at tins time, his authority is complete. 

The wut(M*« hitherto alleged, had aH 
li\ed and conversed with some of the 
Ajiostles. 'fhe works of theirs which re¬ 
main, arc in gcm^rij viuy short pieces, 
icndered exU'cmcly \aluablo by their apti- 
c]Uify; aiul noue, short as they are, bmt 
what contain some ini| 40 itaat^ testimony to 
our liistorical Scriptures^, 

VIL iiot 

" Ihat th« (jiat*itio»s are more thinly sttown in these, 
ayi) HI the wjritings of next and olT succeeding ages, is 

%n 
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Vfi. Nbt long after these, that is, not 
tnuch more than twenty years after the 
last, follows Justin Martyr'^. His remain¬ 
ing works are mnej* Ihrgef than» any that 
ha^e yet been noticed; Although the na¬ 
ture of his two principal writings,lone of 
which was addressed to heathens, and the 
other was aconference with a Je^v, did 
not lead him" to such frequent appeafe'to 
Christian books, as %vould have appeared 
in a discourse ihteoded for Christian 
readers; we nevertheless reckon up in them 
between twenty and thirty quotations of 
the Gofpels and Acts of the Apostfes, ccr- 
taibf distinct, and copious: if each verse 
be counted separately, a much greater 


In* a good measure ssicounted for by tlie observation, that tht 
Scriptures of the New Testament bad not jef, nor by their 
recency hardly couW have, become a general jrart of (. hristian 
ediicat;ion; read as the OW Testament was by je'^s and 
.CTyfUtiam from their childhood, aitd thereby intimately mix¬ 
ing, as ittd long done, With all their religious ideas, and 
with thek language upon religious sul^ecfs. In process of 
time, and as soon perhaps as could be expected, thi#« came to 
be the case. And tjjen we perceive tliC effect, in a prtiportirm • 
ably greater frequency, as well as copiousness of allusion I. 

InLardnerj'Cred. v.dU V P* 


" number; 
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Mumbcr; it* each expression, a very 

OUfi ** 

( 

We meet til quotations of thrcje af 
the G55|>els witliin the eompass of half a* 
l>age; And in other wosds he saya^ Be* 
part fijom me into outer darkness, ttUieh 
thfe F'^ther hath prepared for Satan and 
liis 'angels/ (which is from Matthew xxv. 
41). And again he sakl in other words, 

I give unto you power to tread upon ser-» 
pents, and scorpions, and venomous beasts, 
and upon all the power of the enemy 
(This from Luko x. If).) “ And before be 
was iTiicifted, he said, ^riie Son of ^laa 
must suffer many things, and be rejected 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, and be cruci¬ 
fied, and rise again the ihied day.’' (This 
from Mark viii* 31.) 

In another pluce^ Justin quotes a pass^^ 
in the histo^ of Christ's birth, as delivci^ed 
by Matthew hnd .John, and fortifies hb 

i> t rv ^ 

qupbitioa by this remarkable testimony': 

• t 

• ** H<* cites our pre'sent canou, ifld pafticolarly ouf fot***- 
Cospefe, continually, I dare say, ftibdre two feitidred 
joncs’i wt, i.p. 589. ed, 172<». 

Uai* I 
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** as tlicyhave tanght, who have written the 
history of all things conceraing our Saviour 
Jesus ChribU and we bolkve 

Quotations also are found from the 
Gospel of Saint John. 

What, inoteptfer, seems extremelv mate¬ 
rial to be observed is, that' in all Juhius 
works, from which might he (extracted al- 
most a complete fife of Christ, there arc 
but two instances, in wlii(‘h he icieib to any 
thing as said or do*ii<‘ bv Christ, wdiicb is not 
related concerning liim iti, <mr pieseut Gos- 
pete:, which timt xUa^c (iospds, and 

these, wo in ay say, alone, were the authori¬ 
ties from wliieh the Chustlaus of tliat day 
drew the iiifowualiou upon \Uiieh thq)' de- 
pcadtd. One of these instances is of a say¬ 
ing of Christ, not met with in any book r*o\v 
extant ^I hc other, of a circu m stanc ^ ^i 

*' ** Wherefore ourLo^d Jesuj> ('hnst hj'a s*ud. In wHat» 
soever I shall fin4 yoii» in the same I will ^Ko jud^c you/' 
lPoss>ij/y Just in^designed quote any text, hut to represent 
the sense of many of oar I^ord's s.-yt'injgfi. ^Fabiiciu^ has ob- 
seircd, tliat thii saylhg has qttOfed by IShritcrs, and 

« . < * thjt 
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Christ s baptistn, namely, a fiery or luminous 
appearance upon the water, which, accord* 
iiig to Epiphanius, is noticed in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews: and which might be true: 
but w]j;iich, whether true or false, is men*; 
J:ioned ‘by Justin, with a plain mark of dimi-> 
nution when compared with what he quotes 
as resting upon Scripture authority. The 
reader will advert to this distinction; and 
then, when Jesus came Jo the river Jordan, 
where John was baptizing, as Jesus de¬ 
scended into the water, a fire also was 
kindled in Jordan; and when he came up 
out of the water,'///e Apostles of our 
C/irht have written^ that the Holy/G.hoSft 
lighted upon him as a dove.'* 

tbut Justin is the only one who ascribes \t to our Lord, and 
that perhaps by a slip of his memory. 


Words resembling theseare read repeatedly In Ezekiel; ** t 
wiS judge them according* to their ways 5 **, (chap. vii. 
xxxiii. SO). It is remarkable that Justin had but ja^ befoir^ 
expressly quoted Ezekiel. Mr, Jones upon this clrctol^sfjlncts 
founded if conjecture, that Justin tyiotc only ** the Ikad 
** said,? intending to quote the \i|ords of ^k)d, or rattier 
sense of those words, in Ezekiel; and*thaf somje transcribe^' 
imagining these to be the words of inserted in 
the additioit *• Jtsai Christ^}** Vbl. i. p, 53$. 


All 
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Ail the lefcrciiccs in Justin are made 
without mentioning the author; which 
proves that these books were pedbetiy no¬ 
torious, and that there were no other ac¬ 
counts of Christ then extant, or, at least, no 
others so received and credited as to nuke it 
necessary to distinguish these from t ie rest. 

But although Justin mentions not the aii- 
thor^s name, he calj^ the books, Memoirs 
composed by the Apostles“ IVrcnioirs 
composed by the Apostk's and their Comp.i- 
nions;” which descriptions, the latter esjx'- 
ciallypcxactly suit with the titles wliich the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles now bear. 

VIII. Hegcsipjnis ^ came about thirty 
years after Justin. His testimony is remark¬ 
able only for this particular: that he relat(‘s 
of himself, that, travelling from Palestine to 
.jHpme, he visited, on <his journey, many 
bishops; and that “in ever^^suecession, and 
in every city, the same doctrine is taught, 
which the Law, and the Prophets, and the 
I/>rd teacheth."* This is an important al- 
'from good autjiority, an4..of high 

4 

' * l^tdoer, Cred, vol. i> Sid.« 

antiftuity. 
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antiquity. It is generally understood tliat 
by the word Lord/' Hegesippus intended 
some writing or writings, containing tlie 
teachinof of Christ, in which sense alone the 
term pjmlnnes with the other terms ‘‘ Law 
and Prophets,"' which denote writings; and. 
toajether wdth them admits of the rerb 
“ preacheth’" in the present tense. Then, 
that these writings were some or all of the 
books of the New Testament, is rendered 
probable from hence, that in the frag* 
ments of his works, which are preserved 
in Eusebius, and in a writer of the ninth 
century, cnougli, though it be little, is left 
to shew, that Hegesippus expressed dk^ra 
things in the style of the Gospels, and of 
the Acts of the Apostles that he referred 
to the history in the second chapter of 
Alatthew, and recited a text of that Gospel 
as spoken by our Lord. 

IX. Attbis^time, viz. about the year 170, 
the .Churches of Lyons and Vienne, in 
France, sent a relation of die sufferings of* 
their martyrs to the Qh^rches of Asia and 
Phrygia’. The iepistlisi|i |>reserved entire 

Cri|. vol. t, p4 $S3, 

o2 by 
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by Eusebius. And what carries in some 
measure the testimony of these Churclies to 
a higher age, is, that they bad now for 
their bishop, Pothinus, who was nijicty 
years old, and whose early lile conse¬ 
quently must have immediately joined on 
with the times of the Apostles. In this 
epistle are exact rchTenccs to the Gospels 
of Luke and John, and to the Acts of tht' 
Apostles; the form of rcfcT('iic<’ tlic siime 
as in all the preceding articles, 'fliat from 
Saint John is in these words : “ 'i'lien was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by tlie 
Lord, that whosocsxr killetli you, will think 
tiiat hte docth God service*^.” 

X. The evidence now opens upon us full 
and clear. Irenseiisl succeeded Pothums 
as bishop of Lyons. In his youth, he had 
been a disciple of Polycarp, wlio was a 
disciple of John. In the time in which he 
lived, he lyas distant not mucL*morc than 
a century from the publication of the .Gos¬ 
pels ; in his instruction, only by one step 
separated from the persons of the Apostles. 
He asserts of himself and his contempora- 

* John xvU 8. ‘ if h S4*. 

\ ries, 



ries, that they were able to reckon up, ill 
all the principal Churches, the succession 
bishops from the first*. 1 remark these 
particulars concerning Irenaeus with more 
formal ity than usual; because the testi** 
inony^ which this writer affords to the his^ 
toncal books of the New Testament, to 
their authority, and to the titles which 
they boar, is express, positive, and exclu¬ 
sive. One principal passage, in which 
tliis testimony is contained, opens with a 
pr(‘c'isc assertion of the point which we 
have laid down as the foundation of our 
argument, viz. diat the story which the 
(los[)(*ls exhibit, is the story which the 
Apostles told. “ Wc have not received,** 
saith Irenieus,^ “ the knowledge of the way 
of our salvation by any otfiers than those 
by whom the Gospel has been brought to 
us.' Which Gospel they first preached, and 
afterwards, by tlte wiHof'God, committed 
to writing,-that it might be for time to 
come, the foundafion and pillar of our 
faitlj, — For after thafc our J*(ord rose from 

the dead, and they (the Apostles) were eu- 

• * • 


* Adn lisreii 1. nu c» $* 

* 
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do\yed from above with the power of the 
Holy Ghost coming down upon them, they 
received a pert'eet knowledge of all things. 
They then went forth to all the ends oft ho 
earth, declaring to men the blessing of hea¬ 
venly peace, having all of them, and every 
one alike, the Gospel of God. Matthew 
then, among the Jews, writ a Gospel in 
their own language, while Peter and i^aul 
■were preaching the Gospel at Rome, and 
founding a Church* there: and after tln'ir 
exit, Mark also, the disciple and iiiterpn'ter 
of Peter, deliv('red to us in ^\rifing Vh('. 
things that had b(‘(‘n pjoaehed h\' I'eto : 
and Luke, the companion ol' Paul, p\it 
down in a book the Gospel prcaelu'd hv 
him (Paul). Afterwards John, thedis('<| \c 

f* 

of the Lord,*w]\o also leaned upon his 

breast, he likewise j)iihrib{ied a (h)tp(J w hih, 

he dwelt at fiphesus in Asia/' If any 

modern divine should \irito a f)ook upon 
• « ^ * 

the genuineness of the Gospeis^Ji^' could not 
a^'Sert it more eK[>resdy, or state their Ori¬ 
ginal moix: distinctly, than Jrenams hath 
done within little more than a hundred 
yeats after they were published. 


The 
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The correspondency, in the days of Ire-* 
nyeuSjOf the oral and written trtidilion, an«l 
the deduction of the oral tradition through 
various channels from the age of the Apos¬ 
tles, which was then lately passed, and, 
by consequence*, the probability that the 
‘ books truly dtdivered what the Apostles 
taught, is inferred also with strict regula¬ 
rity from anotlier passage of his works. 

“ The tradition of the Apostles (this Father 
saith) hath spread ifeelf over the whole 
universe ; and all they, who search after 
the sources of truth, will find this tradition 
to be* held saerjed in every Church. We 
might enumerate all those who have been 
appointed bishops to these churches by 
the Apostles, and all their successors, up to 
our days. It is by llfij uninterrupted 
succession that we have received the tra- 
dihon which actually exists in the Church, 
as also the doctrines of truth, as it was 
preached by the Apostles*.'’ The rea*der 
will observe fipoo this, that the same Ire- 
nopus, who is now stating the sti’cngth and ^ 
uniformity of tlie tradition,*wc have before 


• m Haei* 1 . Hi* C4 Sp 
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seen recognizing, in the fullest manner, fhc 
authority of the written records; from 
which we are entitled to conclude, that they 
were then conformable to other. 

[X have said, that the testimony of 
in favour of our Gospels is c^rclnsive of all 
others. I allucl® to a remarkable passage 
in his works, in which, for some reasons 
sufficiently fanciful, he endeavours to shew, 
that there could be jreither more nor fewer 
Gospels than/aar. With his argument wc 
have no concern. The position itself proves 
that four, and only four, Gospi^Is were at 
that time publicly read and acknowledged. 
That these were our Gospels, and in the 
state in which we now have them, is shown 
from many otligr places of this writer beside 
that which wc have already alleged. lie 
mentions how Matthew begins his Gospel, 
how Mark begins and ciuls his, and thcii: 
supposed reasons for so doing. lie enume¬ 
rates at length the seycnvl passages of 
Christs history in Luke, which are'* not 
‘ found in any of the other Evangelists. He 
states the ]>articular design with which Saint 
JoJia composed his Gospel, and accounts 

iur 



foir the doctrinal declarations which pteccde; 
the narratire,^ 

To the boobllf the Acts of the Apostles, 
its author and credit, the testimony of Ire- 
netjus is no less explicit. Referring to the 
account of Saint Paul's conversion and vo¬ 
cation, in the ninth chaptSter of that fcook, 

Nor can they (Says he, meaning the par¬ 
ties with whom he argues) shew that he is 
not to be credited, who has related to us 
the truth with the greatest exactness." In 
another place, he has actually collected the 
several, texts, in which the writer of the 
history is represented as accompanying 
Saint Paul; which leads him to d^livef 4 
summary of almost the whole of the last 
twelve chapters of the book.. 

In an author thus abounding with refer¬ 
ences and allusions to the Scriptures, there^ 
is not one to any apocryphal Christian wri¬ 
ting whatever. '^Tlhs is a broad line of dis- 
tinctidii' between our Sacred Books and the 
pretensions of all others. 

The force of t^e testimony of the pe- 
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riod which we have considcrod, is greally 
strengthened by the observadon, tliat it is 
the testimony, and the concurt.ng testi¬ 
mony, of writers who lived in countries le- 
mote from one another^ Clement iioui ished 
at Rome, Ignutiiis at Antiocdi, PolyCarj) at 
iSuiynia, Justin Martyr in Syria, and Ire* 
jiicus in France^ 

XI, Omitting Atbenagoras and Theo[)lH- 
lus, who lived aboitt this time in the re¬ 
maining works of the former of \\h()m are 
clear references to Mark and Liik(‘; and in 
the works of tin' latter, \\ho was bnliop of 
Antioch, the sixth in succession from the 
AjKistlQS, evid(‘nt allusions to ^Matthew and 
John, and probable allusions to Luke 
(which, considering the nature of the <-om- 
position^, that they were addresed to hea¬ 
then readers, is as much as could be cx- 
jpected); obseudng also, that the wxirks of 
two learned Christian writers of the same 
age, Miltiadcs and Pantamus I, arc now 
lost; of which jMiltiades, Eusebius records, 
that his writings ‘‘ were monuments ot zeal 
* ♦ 

• l,ard Tol. u p. 400,—lb. 42S«, 

f JLard. rol. i, p# 4iS. 450. 
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for tlic divine oraclesand which Pantae- 
jius, as Jerome testifies, was a man of pru- 
dtMicc and learning, both in the Divine 
Scriptures and secular litc‘ralure, and had 
left many conimentaries upon the Holy 
Scriptures then extant: passing by these 
without further remark, we come to one of 
the most voluminous of ancient Christian 
writers, Clement of Alexandria Clement 
followed Irenaeus at the distance of only 
sixteen years, and tlxerefore may be said to 
maintain the scries of testimony in an unin- 
tciruptod continuation. 

In ceitain of Clement’s works, now lost, 
but ()t“ which various parts are recited by 
Faisc'hius, there is given a distinct account 
of the order in which the fodr Gospels ^vere 
written. The Gospels, which contain the 
genealogies, were (he says) written first; 
Mark’s next, at thx? instance of Peter s fol¬ 
lowers; ami John’s the last: and this ac- 
eoun| he tells us that he had received from 
Presbyters of more ^ncient tiihcs. Hds 
testimony proves the following points; tliat 
these Gospels were the histories of Christ 

* l.ardn. %'ol. ii. p. 4«(9. 

then 
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then publicl}^received, and relied upon; aad 
that the dates,occasions, and circumstances, 
of their publication were at that time sub¬ 
jects of attention and enquiry amongst 
Christians. In the works of Clement which 
remain, the four Gospels ai'e repeatedly, 
quoted by the names of tlieir authors, and 
the Acts of the Apostles is expressly ascri¬ 
bed to Luke. In one place, after mention¬ 
ing a particular circumstance, ho adds these 
reuiarkabh' words : Wc have not this pas¬ 
sage in ihefour Go^pch delivered to ns, but in 
tliat according to the Egyptians which 
puts a marked distinction between the four 
(jiospels and all other histories, or prctcnch'd 
histories, of Christ. In another part of his 
works, the perfect confidence, with which 
he rec(‘ived the Gospels, is signified b> him 
in these words: “ That this is true, appeal's 
from hence, that it is written in the Gospel 
according to Saint and again, “ 1 

need not use many words, but only to 
allege the evangelic voice of the Lcrd." 
Ills q^iotation^s arc nnmerous, 'J’he sayings 
of Christ, of which be alleges many, are all 
taken from' our Gospels;^the singleexciap- 
tion to this observation appearing a 
» ' ' loose 
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loose* quotation of a passage in Saint Mat-* 
thcw’s (iospel. 

XIL In the age in which they lived -fv 
Tcrtullian joins on with CJ('rneut. The 
number of the Gospels then received, the 
names of the Evangelists, and their proper 
descriptions, are exhibited by this writer in 
one short sentence:—“ Among \\\o Apo^tlcff^ 
John and Matthew teach us the faith; 
among apostolical men^ Luke and Mark re¬ 
fresh it.’^ The next passage to be taken 
from 'lertulliau, affords as complete an^ 
attestation to the Authenticit y" of our books, 
as can bo well imagined. After enumera-* 
ting the Churches which had been founded 
by Paul, at Cpriiith, in Galatia, at Phi- 
lippi, 'J 'liessalonica, and ijphcsus ; the 
Church of Rome established by Peter and 

* ** A^k great things, and the small shall be added unto 
you.” element rather chose tb expound the words of Matthciv** 
(thap, vi. SS.) tian literally to cite them ; and this, is most 
undeniably proved by anJJttpet'platc in the &.imc Clement, where 
he both produees the text and these words as an exposition^ 
** Seek ye first the kingdom of ftca\en and its rightettutness, 
lv>| ^hese are ihts great things; but the small things, and thingi 
relatiijg to this life, shali be added lynto you.’* • |oi«!«*s*NeTr 
and FaU j^5€thod,^vol, i. p*. 55S, 

1 vol. it. 0 , $|i. 
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Paul, and other Churches derived from John; 
he proceeds thus :—“ I say then, that with 
them, but not with them only which arc 
apostolical, but with all who have fellow¬ 
ship with them in the same faith, is that 
Gospel .of Luke received from its fiist pii». 
bhcation, which we so zealously maintain: ’ 
and presently afterwards adds ; “ I'he ■'ame 
authority of the apostolical Churches will 
support the other Gospels, which we h^ne 
from them and according to them, 1 iiu an 
John's and ]\fatlhcw’s ; although liiat like¬ 
wise, which Maik pui>lished, may Ix' said 
to be Peters, whose interpreter I\laiL was.” 
In another place, Tertullian affirms, th.it 
the three other Gospels were in the hands 
of the Chuiches from the beginning, as w^(‘ll 
as Luke's. This noble testimony ij^*es the 


iini\ ersality with which the Cyospels er(‘ r(‘- 
ceived, and their antiquity; that tin y wen' 
<in the hands of all, and'liad been so lioin the 


first. And this evidence anpCAr^ not more 
than one hundred and fifty years after llie 
publication of the books. The reader must 


be given to understand that, when JVrlul- 
lian speaks of maintaining or defending 


the Gospel of Saint Luke, be only 

^ 1 1 c* 
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meanil maintaming or defending the inte¬ 
grity of the co})ies of Luke received by 
Christian Churches, in opposition to certain 
curtailed copies used by Marcion against 
whom he writes. 

This author frequently cites the Acts of 
the Apostles under that title, once calls it 
Jaike's commentary, and observes hovr 
iSaint PauFs epistles confirm it. 

Alter this general evidence, it is unne- 
CCS'-ary to add {>articular quotations* These, 
however, are so ntimerous and ample, as to 
have led i)r. Lardncr to observe, that 
there are more, and larger quotations of 
the small volupie of the New Testament in 
this one Christian author, than there aro 

of all the works of Cicero in writers of all 

# 

characters for several ages*/" 

Tertulliaa quotes no Christian writing m 
of equal authority with the Scriptures, and 
no spurious book at all; a,broad line €>f 
distinction, we may oneb more observe, 
between our Saerpd Books and till otlfers. 

♦ Land. voL U. p. 

We 
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We may a^ain likewise rematk th0 tviSe 
extent through which the reputation of the 
Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles, 
Imd spread, and the perfect consent in tliis 
point, of distant and independent societies. 
It is now only about one hundred and fifty, 
years since Christ was crucified; and with¬ 
in this period, to say nothing of the apos¬ 
tolical Fathers who have been noticed al¬ 
ready, we have Jus^tin Martyr atNeapolis, 
Theophilus at Antioch, Irenaeus in France, 
Clement at Alexandria, Tertullian at Car¬ 
thage, quoting the same books of historical 
Scriptures, and, I may s^iy, quoting these 
alone. 

1 

XIII. An interval of only thirty years, 
and that occupied by no smalt number of 
Christian writers whose works only re¬ 
main in fragments and (juotations, and in 
every one of which,, is •some reference or 
other to the Gospels (and in or? .of them, 
Hippolytus, as preserved in /J’heodpret, 
is an abstract ,of the ©whole Gospel history), 

t ' ' 

* Mimiclus Apollonius, Caius, Asterius, Orbanus, 

Alexander bishopof Jcnisajeai, HipjAilytu®, Aramonius, Juliua 
AfiriiMiinus, 


brings 
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brings us to a name of great celebrity la 
Christian antiquity, Origen^ Of Alexan¬ 
dria, who, in the quantity of his writings, 
exceeded the most laborious of the Greek 
and Latin authors* Nothing can be more 
peremptory upon the subject now under 
consideration, and, from a writer of his 
learning and information, more satisfactory* 
than the declaration of Origen, preserved* 
in an extract from his works, by Eusebius; 
“ That the four Gospek alone are received 
without dispute by the whole Church of 
God under heaven;” to which declaration 
IS immediately subjoined, a brief history of 
the respective authoi’s, to wdiom they were 
then, as they are now, ascribed. The 
language holdcn concerning the (gospels 
ibioughout the works of Origen which 
main, entirely correspond with the testi¬ 
mony here cited. iHis attestation to the 
Acts of the Apbstles is no less positive 1 
“ And Luke also once more sounds tfiS 
trumpet relating Acts of the Apostles.** 
The universality \ritb which the Scripture! 
were* then read, is Wdrsijmifidd by tlls%ri- 


LanU Tol. iili p, *3*. 

voi.. I., r ter, 
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.tef, in a passage in which he has occasion to 
observe against Celsus, “ That it m not in 
any private books, or such as arc read by a 
few only, and those studious [arsons, but in 
books read by every bodyi that it is written, 
the invisible things of God from the crea¬ 
tion of the world arc clearly seen, being 
understood by things that are made/" It 
is to no purpose to single out quotations of 
Scripture from such a writer as this. We 
might as well make a selection of the quo¬ 
tations of Scripture in Dr. Clarke’s sermons. 
They are so thi(‘kly sown in the works of 
Origen, that Dr. Mill says, “ If wd had all 
his works remaining, we should have before 
us almost the whole text of the Bible ^/* 

Origen nofices, in order to censure, cer¬ 
tain appcryphal Gospels. He also nscs four 
writings of this sort; that is, throughotit hi** 
^jarge works he once oy twice, at the most, 
quotes each of the four; but always with 
some murk, either of dbcst reprobation, or 
of caution tp his readers, manifestly esteem- 
^^ng them of* little or no authprfry. 

* MHIy Prokg. cipt vi. 

Grc 
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XIV. Girgory bishop of Neocesareaf 
and Dionysius of Alexandria, %rere scholars 
of Origen. Their testimony, therefore, 
though full and particular, may be reckoned 
a repetition, only of his. The series, how¬ 
ever, of evidence, is continued by Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage,^ who flourished within 
twenty years after Origen. The Church 
(says this Father) is watered, like Paradise, 
by four rivers, that isj^ by four Gosjxh. 
The Acts of tlie Apostles is also frcipiently 
qiiott'd by Cypiiaii under that name, and 
under the name of the “ Divine Scrip¬ 
tures/' III his tarioiis writings are such 
eonstant and copious citations of Scripture, 
as to place this part of the tcbtimony be¬ 
yond controvprsy. Nor is there, in the 
works of this eminent African bishop, one 
quotation of a spurious or apocryphal 
Christian writing, 

XV. Poising over a crowd ^ of writers 
following Cyprian* at different distances, 

* Novatas, Rome, A. D. 251; Dionysius, Rome, A, 0. 
259; CommodUo, A. D. 270, Anatolius, Ifeodicea,*A D» 
?70; Iheognoftras, A. U- 282} Methodius, Lyua, A. D* 
?90; Phileas, Egypt, A. P. 

P % 


but 
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but all within forty years of his tiiii^ j and 
who all, in the imperfect remains of their 
works, either cite the hisiopcal Scriptures 
of the New Testament, or speak of them in 
terms of profound respect; 1 single out 
Victorin, bishop of Pettaw in Germany,, 
merely on account of the remoteness of Iirs 
situation front that of Origen and Cyprian, 
who were Africans; by which circumstance, 
his testimon}^, tal’^n in conjunction with 
theirs, proves, that the Scripture histories, 
and the same liistories, were known and 
received from one side of the Christian 
world to tlic other. This bishop'*^ lived 
about the year 290: and in a commentary 
upon this text of the Kcvelations, “ T’he 
first was like a lion, the second was like a 
calf, the third like a man, and the fourth 
like a flying eagle," he makes out that by 
the four creatures are intended the four 


^losjiels; and, to .show the propriety of 
the symbols, he recites the &ujiject with 
which each Evangelis't opens his history. 
Th; explication is« fanciful, but the testi- 
mony positive. He also expressly cites the 
Acts of tlie Apostles. 
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XVL Arnobius and Lactantius*, about 
the year 300, composed formal arguments 
upon the credibility of the Christian Reli¬ 
gion. As these arguments were addressed 
to Gentiles, the authors abstain from quo¬ 
ting Christian books hy name; one of them 
giving this very reason for his reserve: but 
when they come to state, for the informa¬ 
tion of their readers, the outlines of Christy's 
history, it is apparent that they draw their 
accounts from our Gospels, and from no 
other sources ; for these statements exhibit 
a suniraary of alyiost every tiling which is 
related of Christas actions and miracles by 
the four Evangelists. Arnobius vindicates, 
without mentioning their names, the credit 
of these iiistoHans; observing, that they 
were cye-wdtncsses of the facts which they 
relate, and that their ignoiancc of the arts 
of composition was rather a confirmation 
of their testimony, tliafi an objection to if! 
JiactantiuT also ^tgues in defence of the 
religion, from the consistency, simplicity, 
disirtterestednes8,and sufferings of the Chris¬ 
tian historians, meaning by thaj: tenu our 
Evangelists.. 

o • 

t<ard. vol. \ii. p. 45, COl. 

XVII. We 
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XVII. We close tlie series of testimoriics 
with that of Eusebius bishop of Ctesarea, 
who flourished ia the year S15, contempo¬ 
rary with, or posterior only by fifteen years 
to, the two authors last cited: This volu¬ 
minous writer, and most diligent collector 
of the writings of others, beside a variety 
of large works, composed: a history of the 
affairs of Christianity from its origin to his 
Owm time. His testimony to the Scriptures 
is the testimony of a man much conversant 
in the works of Christian authors, written 
during the three first centuries of its iera; 
and who had read many which are now 
lost. In a passage of his evangelical de¬ 
monstration, Eusebius remarks, witli groat 
nicety, the delicacy of two of the Evange¬ 
lists, in their manner of noticing any cir- 
cumstaUte which regarded thcinse]ves,^and 
of Mark, as writing under Peter's direction, 
in the circumstances wliich regarded him. 
The illustration of this teyjaark leEds him to 
bring together long quotations frorft each 
of the E\mng^li?t8; and the whole passage 
is atproof„that Eusebius, and th^ Christians 


Lard, vol, viii, p. S.'S. 


of 
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<)( djjys, not only read Gpspipls, 
i>ui ijt-4Hlied them with atteutioiifind ex^ct^ 
nc.ss. In a pai^sage of his Ecdc^astic^l 
History, he treats, in form, and at large, of 
the oceasioiis of \yriting the four Gospels, 
and of the order in w|nph they were^ 
ten. The title of the ehajHei; is^ Of the 
Order of the Gospels f' .and it begins tlms; 
“ Let us observe t^e writings of this Apostle 
Jo}in,;which are n^t co^traj^icted by any: 
and, first of all, must be inentioncd, as ac^ 
kuowledged by all, tiie Gospel according 
to him,, well known to all the Churches 
under heaven; and that it has been justly 
placed by the ancients the fourth in 
order, and after the other three, may be 
jnade evident in this manne^."— Eusebius 
then proceeds to shew that John wrote the 
last of the four, and that his Gospel was 
intended to supply the omissions of the 
others; especially fti the part of our Lord^ 
ministry, .diich took place before the im« 
prisontnent of John, the Baptist. He ob? 
serves, “ that the Apestles ®f Christ were 
not studious of the ornaments of comj^osi- 
lion, nor indeed dbrward to write at all, 
being wholly occupied with their mmistiy.” 

This 
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This learned author makes no use at all 
of Christian writings, forged with the names 
of Christ's Apostles, or their companions. 

♦ * 

We close this branch of our evidence 

here, because, after Eusebius, there is no 
room for any question upon the subject t 
the works of Christian writers being as full 
of texts of Scripture, and of references to 
Scripture, as the (feeoulses of modern di¬ 
vines. Future testimonies to the books 
of Scripture could only prove that they 
never lost their character ^or authority. 




SECTION ir. 


When the Scriptures are quoted^ or allude^ 

^ * 

io^ they are quoted with peculiar respect^ 

I 

as hooks sui generis; as posscssinjs; an au^ 
thoriiy which hehnged to no other book$» 
and as conclusive in all questions and con- 
irotmies amngst Christians^ 


Besidk the general strain of reference 
and quotation, which uniibrmly and strong¬ 
ly indicates tjliis distinction, the following 
may be regarded as specific* testimonies; 

«» 

I. Theopliilus ’*^9 bishop of Antioch, the 
sixth in succession from the Apostles, a^d 
who flodwshed little more than a century 
after- the books'^of the New Testament 
were written, having occasi.^u to quote one < 
of our Gospels, writes thus: “These things 

♦ Card. Cred. part it. vqI. u p. *25. 


the 



the Holy Scriptures teach us, and who 
wre moved by the Holy Spirit, among 
whom John says* In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Wq^d was with God.” 
Again : Concerning the righteousness 
which the larv teaches, the like things are 
tohe found in the Prophets and the Go^pek, 
because that all, being inspired, spoke by 
one and the same Spirit of God^.’' No 
iswds can testify more strongly than these 
do, the high aiuLpcculiar respect in which 
these books were holden# . 

II. A writer against Artemonf, wdio 
nmy be supposed to come about one hun¬ 
dred *ajtd fifty-eight years after the pur 
blicath>»l of the Scriptures,, in a passage 
quoted*:by Eusebius, u;S^8 , these expres¬ 
sions : Possibly what they (our adver¬ 
saries) say, .might have been credited, if 
f mi of mU the Diving Scriptures did not 
contradict them; and then the wsrHings of 
certain brethren more ’ancient than the 
times of Victoi;/’ The brethren mentioned 
.name,i are ; Jlustin, Milliades, Taiian, 

♦ i 

** * 

Lard* wl. i. p. 4i8i P* 

Vi * Clement, 
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Clement, Irenseus, Melito, ^ith a general 
appeal to many more not named. This 
passage proves, first, that there was at 
that time a collection called Divine Scrip* 
hires; secondly, that these Scriptures werii 
esteemed of higher authority than the 
writings of the most early and celebrated 
Christians. 

III. Ip a piece ascribed to Hippoly tus % 
who lived near the same time, the author 
professes, in giving, his correspondent in-, 
struetiqn in the things about which he 
enquires, “ to draw out of the sacred fourth 
tain, and to set before Ijim from the Sacred 
Scriptures, what may afford him satisfac¬ 
tion.'' He then quotes immediately Paul's 
epistles to Timothy, and afterwards many 
booliLs of the New Testament. Tliis pre¬ 
face to the quotations carries in it a 
marked distinction* between the Scriptures 
and othe’F-books. 

• 'i' ' 

ly. “ Our assertions an^l discourse,^ 
saith Origen * 1 *, “ are unwoHhy of creditj we 


* Lard. Cred!f vol. iii* p. 112. + Ib. p, 9S7, 288, 2^9. 

must 
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must receive the Scrtpfures as witnesses/^ 
After treating of the dutj" of prayer, he 
proceeds with his argument thus : “ What 
we havjc said, may be proved from the 
Divine Scriptures/^ la his books aijainst 
Celsus, we find tliis passage; “That our 
religion teaches us to seek after wisdom, 
shall be shewn, both out of the ancient 
Jewish Scriptures, which we also use, and 
out of those wTittea? since Jesus, which arc 
believed in the Churches to be divine.” 
These expressions afford abundant evi¬ 
dence of the peculiar and exclusive au¬ 
thority which the Scriptures possessed, 

V. Cyprian, bishop of Carthagewhose 
age lies close to that of Origen, earnestly 
exhorts Christian teachers, in all doubtful 
cases,to go back to the fountain; |ind, 
if the truth has in any case been shaken, 
ta recur to the Gos[iels and apostolic 
writings,”—“ The precepts of tli«'Gospel,” 
says lie in another plaS*, “ arc nothing 
less tlian autboritatu-e divine lessons,.the 
foundatioOs of bur liopc, the supports of 

^ * Lard. Cred. vol. iv. p. 8i0. 


our 
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our faith, the guides of our way, the safe¬ 
guards of our course to heaven,” ^ 


VI. Novatus^', a Roman, contemporary 
with C'yprian, appeals to the Scjiptures, 
the authority by which all errors were to 
be repelled, and disptites decided. “ 1’hat 
Christ is not only man, but God also, js 
jiroved by the sacred authority of thp 
Divine Writings—“ The Divine Scripture 

t I s 

easily detects and contutes the frauds of 
heretics.”—“ It is not by the fault of the 
heavenly Scriptures, which never deceive.” 
Stronger assertions than these could not be 
used. 


VII. At the distance of twenty ye^rs 

from the wrifer last cited,* Anatolius "j", a 

learned Alexandriaji, and bishop of Lao- 

dicea, speaking of the rule for keeping 

Easter, a question at that day agitated 

• • 
with much earnestness, savs of those whom 

lie opposed, “ can by no means prove 

their point by the authority of the Divine 

Scripture.” 


* Lard, Creiii vol. v, p, 102 . 


+ Ib. vol. V.. p. H'6. 

* VIIL The 





VIII. The Arians, who sprung up about 
fifty years after this, argued strenuously 
against the use of the words consubstantial, 
aud essence, and like plirases; “ hecaitsc 
ihe^ were not in Scripture And in the 
same strain, one of their advocates opens 
a conference with Augustine, after the 
Ibllowing manner: “ If you say what is 
reasonable, I must submit. If you al¬ 
lege any thing from the Divine Scriptures, 
which are commSn to both, 1 must hear. 
But unscri[)tural expressions (quae extra 
Scripturam sunt) deserve no regard." 

Athanasius, the great antagonist of 
Ariaiiism, after having enumerated the 
books of the Old and New Testament, 
adds, ** These* are the fouufains of salva¬ 
tion, that he who thirsts may be satisfied 
with the oracles contained in tin m.*^ In 
these alone the doctrine of salvation is 
proclaimed. Let no* man add to them, or 
take any thing from them q-." 

* Lard. Cred. vol. vii, p. £8S, 28-1., 

« « 

t Ib. vol. xii. p. 182 . 


IX. Cyril, 
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IX. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem ^, who 
wrote about twenty years after the appeaif- 
ance of Arianism, uses these remarkable 
words: “ Concerning the divine and holy 
mysteries of faith, not the least article 
ought to be delivered without the Divine 
Scriptures.” We are assured that Cynl’s 
Scriptures were the same as ours, for he 
has left us a catalogue of the books in¬ 
cluded under that name. 

X, Epiphanius twenty years after 
Cyril, challenges the Arians, and the fol¬ 
lowers of Origen,. “ to produce any passage 
of the Old or New Testament, favouring 
their sentiments.” 

XL Poebadius, a Gallio bishop, who 
lived about thirty years after the council 
of Nice, testifies, that the bishops of 
that council first consulted the Sacred 
Volumes, and then d*eclared their faith 


* Lard. Cred. vol. viii. p. • * t It), p. 314. 

^ Ib. vol. ix, p. 52. 


XI r. Basil, 



XIL Basil, bishop of Cdesarea, in Cap-* 
padocia, contemporary with Epiphatiius, 
says, that hearers instructed in the Scrip¬ 
tures ought to examine what Is said by 
their teachers, and to embrace what is 

I 

agreeable to the Scriptures, and to reject 
what is otherwise 

XIII. Ephraim, the Syrian, a celebrated 
writer of the same times, bears this conclu¬ 
sive testimony to the proposition which 
forms the subject of our present chapter: 

The truth written in the Sacred Volume 
of the Gospel, is a perfept rule. Nothing 
can be taken from it nor added to it, 
without great guilt { 

* 

XIV. If wo add Jerome‘to these, it is 
only for the evidence which he affords of 
the judgement of preceding ages. Jcionie 
observes, concerning tiie (|uotations of 
ancient Christian writers, that is, of writers 
who were ancient in the^ear400, that thej' 
made a distinction between books; some 


Lard. C^ed. vol. ix. p, if Jp. 


+ Ib, p, 

they 
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they quoted as of authority, and others 
not: which observation relates to the books 
of Scripture, compared with other writings, 
apocryphal or heathen 

♦ Lardner, Cred. toK x. pp. 123, 124* 
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SECTION nr. 


The Scriptures were in very early times 
collected into a distinct volume. 


loNATirs, who was bishop of Antioch 
within fort}^ years after the Ascension, and 
who had lived and conversed with the 
Apostles, speaks of the Gospel and of the 
Apostles, in terms which render it very pro¬ 
bable, that he meant by the Gospel, the 
book or volume of the Gospels, and by the 
Apostles, thcfbook or voluuic of their Epis¬ 
tles. Ilis words in one plaee are “ flee¬ 
ing to the Gospel as the flesh of jesua, and 
to the Apostles as the presbytery of the 
Church;” that is, as Le CIcrc interprets 
tlicm, “ in order to uniicrstand the will of 
Ciod, he fled to the Gospels, which he be¬ 
lieved no less than if Christ in the flesh had 
been speaking to him; and to the wri- 


LiucI, Cred, part ii.rol. i. p. 180, 

tings 
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tings of the Apostles, whom he esteemed as 
the presbytery of the whole Christian 
Church/^ It must be observed, that about 
eighty years after this, we have direct proof, 
in the writings of Clement of Alexandria*, 
that these two names, “ Gospel,” and 
“ Apostles,” were the names by which the 
writings of the New Testament, and the 
division of these writings, were usually 
expressed. 


Another passage from Ignatius is the 
followijig ;—“But the Gospel has some¬ 
what in it more excellent, the appearance 
ol‘ our I/ord Jesus Christ, liis passion and 
resurrection -f*.” 

And a third ; “ Ye ought to hearken to 
the Prophets, but especially to the Gospel, 
ill which the passion 1ms been manitested 
to us, and the resurrettion perfected.” In 
this last passage, the Prophets and the Gos¬ 
pel aitj put in conjunction ; and as Ignatius 
undoubtedly meant *l)y ,th6 Prophets a 
collection of writings, it is prgbablg that 




9 

Lardn. vol. p. 516'. 


n 
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+ Ib. p- 18 C- 
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he meant the same by the Gospel, the two 
terms standing in evident parallelism with 
eacli other. 

This interpretation of the word “ Gospel,*' 
in the passages above quoted from Ignatius, 
is confirmed by a piece of nearly equal 
antiquity, the relation of the martyrdom 
of Polycarp by the Church of Smyrna. 
“ All things,'’ say they, “ that went before, 
were done, that the Lord might shew us a 
martyrdom according to the Gospel, for he 
expected to be delivered up as the Lord 
also did And in anbther place, “ We 
do not commend those who oflfer them¬ 
selves, forasmuch as the Gospel teaches us 
no such thingf/' In both these places, 
rvhat is called the Cospely seems to be the 
history of Jesus Christ, and of his doctrine. 

If tliis be the true sense of the passages, 
they are not only evidences of our proposi¬ 
tion, but strong and very ancient proofs of 
the high esteem in ,which the books of the 
New Testament were holden. 


♦ Ignat. Ep. c, i. 


f c. iv.^ 

II. Eu- 



II. Eusebius relates, that Quadratus and 
«ome others, who were the immediate suc¬ 
cessors of the Apostles, travelling abroad to 
preach Christ, carried the Gospels with them, 
and delivered them to their converts. The 
words of Eusebius are: “Then travelling 
abroad, they performed the work of Evan¬ 
gelists, being ambitious to preach Christ, 
and deliver the Scripture of the divine 
Gospels*, Eusebius had before him the 
writings both of Quadratus himself, and of 
many others of that age, which arc now lost. 

It is reasonable, therefore, to believe, that 
he had good grounds for his assertion. 
What is thus recorded of the Gospels, took 
place within sixty, or at the most seventy, 
years after they were published : and it is 
evident, that they must, before this time, 
(and, it is probable, long before this timej 
have been in general use, and in high 
esteem in the Clfurohes planted by the 
Apostles, inasmuch as they were now, we 
find, Gollected into a volume: and the im¬ 
mediate successors of the Apostles, they * 
■who preached the religion of Christ to those 

• Lafdiucr, Cred. partii. vol. i. p, 2S(?, 

who 
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who had not already heard it, carded the 
volume with them, and delivered it to their 
converts. 

III. Irenseus, in the year 178*, puts the 
Evangelic and Apostolic writings in connec¬ 
tion with the Law and the Prophets, mani¬ 
festly intending by the one a code or col¬ 
lection of Christian sacred writings, as the 
other expressed the code or collection of 
Jewish sacred writings. And, 

IV. Melito at this time bishop of Sardis, 
writing to one OnesimiiSi tells his •corre¬ 
spondent t, that he had procured an accu¬ 
rate account of the books of the Old 
Testament. The occurrence, in this pas¬ 
sage, of the term Old I'estaihent, has been 
brought to prove, and it certainly does 
prove, that there was then a volume of'col- 
lection of writings called the New Testa¬ 
ment. 

V. In the time of Clement of Alexandria, 
about fifteen years after the last-quoted 
testinv^ny, it is apparent that the Christian 
Scriptures were divided into Jwo parts, 

* Lard. Cred. vol. i. p. S83, < f lb. p. 331. 

under 
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under tjie general,titles of tb^ Gospels apd 
Apostles; and thai boj^h these were regarded 
as of the highest authority. One, out of 
many expressions of Clenient, alluding to thid 
distribution, is the following::—“ There is a 
consent arjd harmony between the Law and 
the Prophets, the Apostles and the Gospel* ” 


VI. The same division, Prophets, Gos¬ 
pels, and Apostles,'" appears in I'ertullian tj 
the contemporary of Clement. The collec¬ 
tion of the Gospels is likeWise called by this 
writer the “ Evangelic Instrument J the 
whole Volume, tlie “ New Testamentand 
the two parts, the “ Gospels and x\i)ostles§.” 


VII. From many writers also of the third 
century, and especially from Cyprian, vvho 
lived in the middle of it, it is collected, that 
the Christian Scriptures were divided into 
two codes or volumes, one called the “ Gos- 
pels or Scriptures of the Lord,"’ the other, 
the “ Apostles, or Epistles of the Apostlesjl/" 


* Lard. Cred, vol. ii. p. 516. * f 

t Ib, p. 574. § Ib. p. 

K lb. vol. iv^p. 846. 


VI II. Eu- 





VIII. Eusebius, as we have already seen, 
takes some pains to shew, that the Gospel 
of Saint John had been justly placed by the 
Ancients the fourth in order, and after the 
other three These are the terms of his 
proposition : and the very introduction of 
such an argument proves incontestably, that 
the four Gospels had been collected into a 
volume, to the exclusion of every other; 
that their order in the volume had been 
adjusted with much consideration; and that 
this had been done by those who were 
called Ancients in the time of Eusebius. 

In the Diocletian persecution in the 
year SOS, the Scriptures were sought out and 
burnt f; many sutfered death rather than 
deliver them up; and those who betrayed 
them to the persecutors, were accoimtf^d as 
lapsed and apostate. On the other hand, 
Constantine, after his conversion, gave di¬ 
rections for multiplying copies of the Divine 
Oracles, and for magnificently adorning 
them at the expence of the imperial trea- 
sury :L What the Christians of that age so 

t 

* Lard. Cred vo!. viii. p, 90, , 

t Jb, Tol» vii, p, 214, et seq. ^ J Ib. 43S. 

2 richly 
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richly embellished in their prosperity, and, 
which is more, so tenaciously preserved 
under persecution, was the very volume of 
the New Testament which we now read. 


SECTION 




SECTIQN IV. 


Our present Sacred JVritmgs were soon dis^ 
tinguished by appropriate names and titles 
of respect. 

I.PoLYCAKP- “I trust that ye are well 
exercised in the Holy Saiptures;as in 
these Scriptures it is said, Be ye angry and 
sin nut, and let not the sun go dowh upon 
your wrath This passage is extremely 
important; because it proves that, in the 
time of Polycarp, who had lived with the 
Apostles, there w^ere Christian wTitings dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of “ Holy Scrip¬ 
tures,"’ or Sacred Writings. Moreover the 
text quoted by Polycayp is a text found 
in the collection at this day. What also the 
same Polycarp hath elsewhere quoted in the 
, same manner, may be considered as 
to belong to tlie*collection ; and this com- 
prehetids Saint Mattliew’s, and, probably, 

* Lard. Cred. vol. i. p. S03} 
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Saint Luke's Gospel, the Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles, ten epistles of Paul, the first episjt’e of 
Peter, and the first of John/'. In another 
place, Polycai p has these words: “ Who¬ 
ever perverts the oracles of the Lord to his 
own lusts, and says there is neither resur¬ 
rection nor judgement, he is the first-born 
of Satan J—It does not appear what else 
Polycarp could mean by the “ oracles of 
the Lord," but those same “ Holy Scrip¬ 
tures," or Sacred AVritings, of which he had 
spoken before. 

11. Justin Martyr, whose apology was 
written about thirty years after PoJycarp's 
epistle, expressly cites some of our present 
liistories under the title of Gospr.n, and that 
not as a name by him first ascribed to them, 
but as the name by which they were gene- 

M 

rally known in his time. His words are 
these:—For the Apostles, in the memoirs 
composed by them, which art called Gospels^ 
have thus delivered it, that Jesus com- 
maiKled them to ta^e bread, and give 
thanks J-." There exists no doubt, but tliat, 


* Lardner, CrccC! vol. i. p. 223, + lb. p. 222. J Ib. p. 271. 
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by the meraoirs above mentioned, Justin 
meant our present historical Scriptures; for 
throughout his works, he quotes these, and 
no others. 

III. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, who 
came thirty years after Justin, in a passage 
preserved in Eusebius, (for his works are 
lost,) speaks “ of the Scriptures of the 
Lord 

IV. And at the same time, or very nearly 
so, by Irenacus, bishop of Lyons in France t> 
they are called “ Divine Scriptures,"—di¬ 
vine oracles,”—“ Scriptures of the Lord,"— 
“ Evangelic and Apostolic writings :J;.” The 
quotations of Irena?,us prove decidedly, that 
our present Gospels, and these alone, to¬ 
gether with the Acts of the Apostles,^were 
the historical books comprehended by him 
under these appellatipna. 

V. Saint Matthew's Gospel is quoted by 
Theophilus, bjshop of Antioch, conteippo- 

It 

* Lardn. Cred. vol. i. p. 298. 

■f The’reader Vill observe the remoteness of these two wri¬ 
ters in country and situation. ^ 

Lardn. Cred. sol. i. p. 34-3, ct 8e,q, 

rarj 
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rary with Irenseus, under the title of the 
“ evangelic voice f and the copious works 
of Clement of Alexandria, published within 
fifteen years of the same time, ascribe to 
the books of the New Testament the va¬ 
rious titles of “ Sacred Books,''—“ Divine 
Scriptures," — “ divinely inspired Scrip¬ 
tures,"—“ Scriptures of the Lord,”—‘‘ the 
true Evangelical Canon t-” 

VI. Tertullian, who joins on with Cle¬ 
ment, beside adopting most of the names 
and epithets above noticed, calls the Gos¬ 
pels “ our Digesta,” in allusion, as it should 
seem, to some collection of Roman laws 
then extant 

VII. By Origen, who caliie thirty years 
after Tertullian, the same, and other no 
less strong titles, are applied to the Chris¬ 
tian Scriptures; and, in addition thereunto, 
this writer frequently speaks of the Old 
and New Testament,”—“ the ancient and 
new Scriptures,”—“ the ancient and new • 
oracles §.*' 

f Ib. vol. ii. p.. 515. 

( Ib. vol. ili. p. S50. 

VIII. In 


* Lardn. vol. i, p, 427, 

« * 

I Ib. p. 630. 
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VIII. In Cyprian, who was not twenty 
years later, they are “ books of the Spirit,” 
Divine fountains,”—“ fountains of the 
Divine fulness 

r 

llie expressions we have thus ({noted, are 
evidences of high and peculiar respect. 
They all occur within two centuries from 
the publication of the books. Some of 
them commence with the companions of 
the Apostles; and they increase in number 
and variety, tlirough a series of writers, 
touching upon one another, and (ieduced 
from the first aoe of the llclifrion. 

O w 

* Lard. C'rc'J V'jI, iv. p. 8 14, 
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SECTION V, 


Our Scriptures were puhlicly read and eaa^ 
pounded in the religious assembUes ofltJk 
early Christmis, 


Justin Martyr, who wrote in the year 
140 , which was^ seventy or eighty years 
after some, and less, probably, after others 
of the Gospels were published, giving, in 
his first apology, an account, to the em¬ 
peror, of the* Christian wq;rship, has this- 
remarkable passage: 

“ The memoirs of the Apostles^ or the wri- 
tings of the Prophets,* are read according as 
the time allows: and, when the reader has 
ended, the president makes a discourse, ex¬ 
horting to the imitation of so excellent 
things 

# 

* Lard. Cred. vol. I p. 273. 


A few 
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A few short observations will shew the 
value of this testimony* 

1 . The “ memoirs of the Apostles/" Justin 
in another place expressly tells, us, are what 
are called Gospelsand that they were 
the Gospels which we now use, is made 
certain by Justin’s numerous quotations of 
them^ and his silence about any others. 

2. Justin describes the general usage of 
the Christian Church. 

3. Justin does not speak of it ni recent 
or newly instituted, but in the terms in 
which men speak of established customs. 

II. Tertulli&n, who followed Justin at 
the distance of about fifty years, in his ac¬ 
count of the religious assemblies of Chris¬ 
tians as they were conducted in his time, 
says, “ We come together to recollect the 
Divine Scriptures; we nourish our faith, 
raise our hope, coif^rm our ta^ust* by the 

Sacred word * 

« 

Lardner, Cred. vol. ii. p. 628 . 

III. Euse- 
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in. Eusebius records of Origen, and 
cites for his authority the letters of bishops 
contemporary with Origen, tliat, when he 
w'ent into Palestine about the year 216 , 
which was-only sixteen years after the date 
of Tertulliaifs testimony, he was desired by 
the bishops of that country to discourse and 
expound the Scriptures publicly in the 
Church, though he was not yet ordained a 
presbyter*. This anecdote, recognizes the 
usage, not only of reading, but of expound¬ 
ing, the Scriptures; and both as subsisting 
in full force. Origen also himself bears wit¬ 
ness to the same‘practice: “ This (says he) 
wc do, when the Scriptures are read in the 
church, and when the discourse for expli¬ 
cation is delivered to the pcople-j^'' And, 
what is a still more ample testimony, many 
liomilies of his upon the Scriptures of the 
New^Testament, delivered by him in the 

assemblies of the Qhurch, are still extant^ • 

# 

' IV. Cyprian, whose age was not twenty 
years lower than that of Origen, gives bis 
people an account of ^having ordained two 

* Lard. Cred. vol. iii. p. S8. + Ib. p. 302. 

VOL. I. R * persons, 
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pcnrsons^ who were before confessors, taibc 
readers; and what they were to read, £^p- 
pears by the reason which he gives for his 
choice : Nothing (says Cyprian) can be 
more fit, than that lie, who b^s made a 
glorious confession of the Lord, should read 
publicly in the church; that he who has 
shewn himself willing to die a martyr, should 
read the Gospel of Christy by wliich martyrs 
are made 

V. Intimations of the same custom may 
be traced in a great number of writers in 
the beginning and throughout die whole of 
the fourth century. Of these testimonies I 
wall only use one, as being, of itself, express 
and full. Augustine, who appeared neaar 
the conclusion* of the century, displays the 
benefit of the Christian Religion on this v^y 
account, the public readingof the Scriptures 
in the churches, “ where (says he) is a con¬ 
fluence pf all sorts of people of both sexes; 
and where they hear how they ought to 
live well in this world, that they may de¬ 
serve to live happily and eternally in 

** Lard, Cred, voL iv .p, 142 . 

*• another. 
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another. And this custom he declare to 
b6 universal: The caBonical books of 
Scripture being read every where, the mi¬ 
racles therein recorded are well known to 
all people^ ” 

It does not appear that any books, other 
than our present Scriptures, were thus pub¬ 
licly read, except that the epistle of Clejwnt 
was read in the Church of Corinth,; to 
which it had been addressed, and in some 
others; and that the Shepherd of Hernias 
was read in many Churches. Nor doe^ it 
subtract iiiuch*froiii the value of the argu¬ 
ment, that these two writings partly come 
widiin it, because we allow them to be the 
genuine writkigs of apostolical men* Thisre 
k not the least evidence, Hhat any other 
gospel, than tlie four which we receive* was 
evefadmitted to this distinction. 


* tard, Cfed. vol. x, f7e, et 8c<|. 
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SECTION VI. 


Comment avka were ancient bf writ ten upon 
the Scriptures; harmonies formed out of 
them; dif \rent copies carefnlhf collated : 
and versions 7nade of them into different 
languages. 


IMo greatc*r proof can be given of the 
esteem in which these boolvs were bolden 
by the ancient Christians, or of the sense 
tiren entertained of their value and iiii- 
poitance, than the industry bestowed upon 
fnem. And it 'ought to be observed, that 
the value and importance of these books 
consisted entirely in their genuineness and 
truth, d’here was nothingSn them, as works 
of taste, or as compositions, which could 
have induced any one to have written a note 
• upon them. Moreover it shews that they 
were even then con§idercd as ancient books. 
Mbit d6 not Hvrite comments upon publica¬ 
tions of their own times: thercfole the tes- 
ft timonies 
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tiinoiiies cited uacler this head,afibrd an evi¬ 
dence which carries np the Ev^angelic wri¬ 
tings much beyond the age of the testimo¬ 
nies themselves, and to tliat of their re- 
puted authors. 

I. Tatian, a follower of Justin Martyr, 
and who flourished about the year 170, 
composed a harmony, or collation, of the 
Gospels, which he called Diatessaron, Of 
the four*. The title, as well as the work, is 
remarkable; because it shews that then, as 
now, there were four, and only four, Gospels 
in general use with Christians. And this 
was little more than a hundred years after 
the publication of some of them. 

II. Pantaenus, of the Alexandrian school, 
a matt of great reputation and learning, who 

came twenty yeafs after Tatian, wrote 

• 

many commentaries upon the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, winch, as Jerome testifies, were, 
extant in liis timef*. 

III. Clement of Alexandriatwrotf? short 

^ J Lard. Cred. vol, i, J). 307. f Ib. vol. i. 455. 

explications 
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explications of many books of the OM and 
New Testament 

IV. Tertullian appeals from the authority 
of a later version, then in use, to th6 ah* 
thentic Greek-f*. 

V. An anonymous author, quoted by 
Eusebius, and who appears to have written 
about the year 212, appeals to the ancient 
copies of the Scriptures, in refutation of some 
corrupt readings alleged by the followers of 
Artemon p 

VI. The same Eusebius, mentioning by 
name several writers of the Church who 
lived at this thne, and concerning whom 
Be says, ‘^fhere still remain divers mo¬ 
numents of the laudable industry of 
ancient and ecclesiastical inert,'’ (i. c. of 
Christian writers who were eottsidored as 
ancient in the year 300,) adds, ** There are 
besides, treatises of ^ many Oth^, ivhose 
names we have'not been able to learn, 

orthodox awd ecclesiastical mrtn, iaS the 

. 

• Lard. Cred. vol. ii. p. 462 , + Ife. p, 65$, 

t Ib. vol, iii. p. 46'. 
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iat^rpr^itations of the divine Scriptures 
given by each of them shjew 

VII. Tlie five last testimonies may be 
referred to the year 200 ; immediately after 
which, a period of thirty years gives ud 

Julius Africanus, who wrote an epistle 
upon the apparent difference in the genea¬ 
logies in Matthew, and Luke, which he 
endeavours to reconcile by the distinction 
of natural and legal descent, and conducts 
his hypothesis with great industry through 
the whole series of generations •[*. 

Ammonius, a learned Alexandrian, who 
composedf as Tatian had (Jone, a harmony 
qS the four Gospels; which proves, as Tatiatfs 
woffk did, that there were four Gospels, and 
no more, at this t^me in use in the Church. 
It affords also an’instance of the ze^ 
of Christians for writings, and of 

Jkejr sqUiiitude about them 



* Lard. Citid. vol. ii. p. 551. f Ib. vol. Iil» p. 17(1. 
, ^ lb. vol. iii. p. 12?. . , . ^ 


wrote 
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wjrate commentaries, or homilies, upon^mbst 
of,, the books included in the New Testa^ 
ment, and upon no other books but these* 
In particular, he wrote upon Saint John s 
Gpspel, very largely upon Saint Malthe\^'s, 
and commentaries, or • homilies, upon the 
Acts of the Apostles 

i ' ' 

VIIL In addition to these, the third cen^ 
tury likewise contains: 

Dionysius of Alexandria, a very learned 
man, ivho compared, with great accwracy, 
the accounts in the four Gospels of the time 
of Christ's resurrection, adding a reflection 
which shewed his opinion of their autho¬ 
rity: “ Let us pot think that* the Evange¬ 
lists disagree, or contradict each other, al¬ 
though,there be some small difference s^but 
let us hon^tly and faithmlly endeavour to 
reconcile what we read t* 

Yictorin, bishop of Pettaw, in Gerra‘any, 
Vho wrote comn^enU upon Saint Mett- 
thew^'s Gospel:];. 

♦ Lard. Cred. vol. iii. p. ipg. 202. 245r 

t ib. vol. iv. p, IGG. t.lb, p. 195. 

Lucian; 
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jMdlmv ra presbyter of ^Antioch; 
Ilesyeliius, a q Egyptian bishop, who 
forth editions of the New Testament* 

' \ , j 'I ' ’ ' 1 \ 

IX. The fbiirth century supplies a cata¬ 
logue * of fourteen writ^, who expended 
their labours upon the books of tlie New 
Testament, and whose works or names are 
come down to our times ; amongst which 
number it maybe sufficient, for the pu#-^' 
pose of shewing the sentiments and studies 
of learned Christians of that age, to notfce 
the foUowing: ^ ^ 

Eusebius, in the very beginning of the 
century, wrote expressly upon the discre- 
paucies abser\^ble in the Gospels, and like¬ 
wise a treatise, in Avhich he pointed out 
what ^things are related by four, what by 
three, what by two^aiid what by one Evan- 

* Eusebius, A. D. - - SIS Gregory, Nyssen, - - S71 
Juvencus, Spain, - 330 Didimus of Alex, r - 
Theodore, Thrace, 334 Ambrose of Milan, - S74 
hfilary, Poictiers, * 354 Dic^iore of Tarsus, - 378 
Fortunatus, - - - - 340 Gaudent^ - S87 

Apollinarius of Lao- Theodore of Cilicia, - 334^ 

dicea, t - - — 362 Jerome, 

Damasus, Rome, • 36'6‘ Chrysostom, - - - - 398 


gelist 
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gelist*. Thi^ author ako testifies, what is 
eittaitt^y a ntateriai piec^ of evidence, 

that the writings of the ApostJes had ob^ 
tainted ^uch an esteem, as to be translated 
}btf> every language both of Greeks and 
Barbarians, and to be diligently studied by 
all nations This testimony was given 
abteut the year 300; how long that 
date these translations were made, does not 
appear. 

1 t' 

©amasus, bishop of Rome eorresponde;d 
with Saint Jerome upqn the exposition 
of difficult texts of Scripture; and, in a 
letter still remaining, desires Jerome to 
give him a clear explanation pf the word 
Hosanna, found in the New Testament; 
*> he (Damasus) having met with very diffe- 
irent interpretations of it in the Greek and 
Latin t^mmentaries Ijf Catholic writers 
which he had readj.” This last clause 
shews the number and variety of commen¬ 
taries thteu extant. 


vGregOry^f Nyssen, at one tiote, appeals 

• Lard. Cred. vol. viii. p. 4ff. t*lb. p. fOl. 

I tb* vol. ix. p. 10$. 
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to the most exact eopies pf Saiat Mark’s 
Gospel; at another time> compares togetheri 
and proposes to reconcile, the several ac* 
counts of the Resurrection given % 
Mvmigelkts ; which limitation proves, that 
there were no other histories of Christ deem** 
ed authentic beside these, or included in 
the same character with these. This writer 
obseives, acuU ly enough, that the disposi¬ 
tion of the clothes in the sepulchre, the 
napkin that ^\a& about our Saviour’s head, 
not lying with the linen clothes, but wrap¬ 
ped together in a place by itself, did not 
bespeak the terror and hurry of thieves, 
and therefore refutes the story of the body 
being stolen*. 

Ambrose, bishop of Alilan, remarked va¬ 
rious leadings m the Latin copies of the 
T\ew lestaineiii. ajd appeals to the origi¬ 
nal Greek ; 

And Jerome, towards the conclusion of 
this* century, put forth ati edition of the 
New Testament in Latin, corrected, at least 

• 

* Lard. Cred. vol. iz. p. 153. 

as 
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as.to the Gospels, by Greek copies, “ and 
those (he says) ancient." 

Lastly, Chrysostom, it is well known, de- 
livcmd and published a great many homi¬ 
lies, or sermons, upon the Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles, 

It is needless to bring down this article 
lower; but it is of imporlance to add, that 
there is no example of Christian writers of 
the three first centuries composing com¬ 
ments upon any other books than those 
which are found in tlic New Testament, 
except the single one of Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, comm 9 nting upon a book called the 
Revelation of Peter, 

Of the ancient versiorl^o^ the New Testa¬ 
ment, one of the most valuable is the Sy¬ 
riac. Syriac was the language of Palestine 
when Christianity was there first esta¬ 
blished. And albliougli the books of Scrip-f 

in Greek, for the purpose 
o£a mpre extended circulation than within 
the precincts of Judea, yet it is probable 
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that they would soon be translated into th^ 
vulgar language of the country where the' 
religion first prevailed. Accordingly, a 
Sj'iiac translation is now extant, all along, 
so far as it appears, used by the inhabitants 
{)i* Syria, bearing many internal marks of 
high antiquity, supported in its pretcnsions. 
bythe uniform tradition of the East, and 
confirmed by the discovery of many very 
ancient manuscripts in the libraries of 
Europe. It is about 200 years since a 
bishop of Antioch sent a copy of this trans*^ 
latioii into Europe, to be printed; and 
this seems to be *1110 first time that the 
translation became generally knowm to 
these parts of the world. The bishop of 
Antioch's Testament was found to contain 
all our books, except the secand epistle of 
Peter, the second and third of John, and 
the Revelation; which books, however, 

have since been discovered in that Ian- 

♦ 

giiage in some ancient manuscripts of 
Europe. But in this collection, no other 
book, beside what is ip ours, appears ever ' 
to baVe had^a place. 'Anti, which is very ' 
worthy of observation, the text, tlfbugh 

preserved 
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preserved in a remote country, and with-* 
put communication with ours, differe from 
ours very little, mi in nothing that is im¬ 
portant*. 


Joaei on the Canon, voi* u c* 
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SfeCTION VII, 


Our Scriptures uere received hp ancient 
Christians of different seeds and persua- 
sio7is, by many Heretics as well as Catho^ 
Ucs^ and were usually appealed to by both 
sides in the controversies which arose in 
those days. 


fuE three most^incient topics of contro¬ 
versy amongst Christians, were, the autbo- 
lity of the Jewish constitution, the origin of 
evil, and the nature of Christ Upon the 
first of these, we find, in very early times, 
one class of heretics rejecting the OldTes- 
tamenif entirely; apother contending for 
the obligation of its law, in all its parts, 
throughout its whole extent, and over every 
one, who sought acceptance with God. 
Upon the two latter subjects, a natural, 
perhaps, axld venial, l^t & fruitless, eager, 
and impatient curiosity, prompted ^)y the 
philo8j»phy*and by the scholastic habits of 

the 
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the age, which carried men much into bold 
hypotheses and conjectural solutions, raised, 
amongst some who ]>rofes$ed Christianity, 
very wild and unfounded opinions. I think 
there is no reason to believe that the num- 
ber of these bore any considerable propor¬ 
tion to tlie body of the Christian Ciiurch; 
and amidst the disputes wliich such opi¬ 
nions necessarily occasioned, it is a great 
satisfaction to pcTC(‘ive, what, in a vast 
plurality of instances, wc do ])crccive, all 
sides recurring to tlic same Scriptures. 

* I. Basilides lived near the age'of the 
Apostles, about the year 120, or, pcrliaps, 
soonerlie rejected the Jevvish insti¬ 
tution, mot as spurious, but as proceeding 
from a being inferior to the true God; 
and in other respects advanced a scheme 
of tlicology widely /jifl’erent froth the 
general doctrine of the; Christian Church, 
and which, as it gained ov&t some dis- 

* Tbc materials of the foimer part of ttits siKrtion are taken 
from Dr. Lardner’s History 0 / the Heretics of the two first 
Centuries^ pcblished smSc death, with aflditions, Ijy the 
Rev, M*’ Hogg, of Exeter, aod inserted into the tdnth vo¬ 
lume ofliis ivorks, of the edition of 1778. 
f Vol. li. p, 271. 


dples. 
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cipkiS, was wamily opposed by Ctiristiseii 
writers of the second atid third certtary. 
Ill these writings, there is positive evidence 
that Dasilidcs received the Gospel of Mat¬ 
thew ; and there is no sufficient proof that 
he*rejected any of the other three: on the 
contrary, it appears tliat lie ’Wrote a com¬ 
mentary upon the Gospel, so^^copious as to 
foe divided into twenty-four books*. 

y 

II, The Valentinians appeared about the 
same time h* Their heresy consisted ih 
certain notions concerning angelic natures, 
which can hatilly be rendered intelligible 
to a modern reader. They seto, hoivev44 
to liave acquired as much importance 
any of the Sejjaratists of that early 

Of this ‘^ect, who* wrote a. t>.^ 

# 

17^, mcpreklj records that they endea¬ 
voured'to fetfch arguipents for their opiiilons 
from tlie evangelic and apostelic ivritings|, 
Heracleofi^^>,^ifc' of the moi^t Celebrated ^ 
the lived probably so early 

ar the year Ji^S, Wrota commetitari^ upw 


iard. vol. ixved. 1788, p, SQ^» 
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Luke 
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Luke and John Some observations also 
of his upon Matthew are preserved by 
Origenf. Nor is there any reason to doubt 
that he received the whole New Testament. 

III. The Carpocratians were also an 

early heresy, little, if at all, later than the 
two preceding^:. Some of their opinions 
resembled what we at this day mean by 
Socinianism. With respect to the Scrip¬ 
tures, they are specifically charged, by 
Irenseus and by Epiphanius, with endea¬ 
vouring to pervert a passage in Matthew, 
which amounts to a positive proof that 
they received that Gospel §. Negatively, 
they arc not accused, by their adversaries, 
of rejecting any part of the New Testa¬ 
ment, ' 

IV. Sethians,t A. n. 1501; the 
Montanists, a. n* 146f; the Marcosians, 

Ilermogenes, a. o. Praxias, 

A, D, lOCJi; Artemoo, 200 

,* Lard. jrol. ix. e4*» l78S.'p. 353# I lb- 333, 

$ Ib.i'lOS. * ^ lb. 318. II Ib. 455. 

I Ib. 4«a. ** Ib. 348. i } Ib. 473. 

II Ib. aIs. 1$ Ib. 463. 

Thc.odotN 
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TheodotttS A. D. 200; all included under" 
^ the denomination of heretics, and all en^ 
gaged in controversies with Catholic Chris¬ 
tians, received the Scriptures of . the New 
Testament. 

V. Tatian, who lived in the year 272 , 
went into many extravagant opinions, was 
the founder of a sect called Encratites, 
and was deeply involved in disputes w ith 
the Christians of that age; yet Tatian so 
received the four Gospels, as to compose a 
harmony from them. 

VI. From a writer, quoted by Eusebius, 
of about the year 200, it is apparent that 
they, who, at that time, contended for the 
mere humanity of Christ, argued from the 
Scriptures; for they are accused by this 
writer, of making alterations in their copies, 
in order to favour their opinions^. 

VIOfig^^s sentiments excited great 
controversi^,—the bishops of Rome and 
Alexandria, and many others, condemning, 

I 

j 

• Lard, vol. HU p* 

» s 2 


the 
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V 

the biishops of the East espousing them ; 
yet there is not the smallest question, but 
that both the advocates and adversaries of 
these opinions acknowledged the same 
authority of Scripture. In h^s time, which 
the reader will remember was about one 
hundred and fifty years after the Scriptures 
were published, many dissentions subsisted 
amongst Christians, with which they were 
reproached by Celsus; yet Origen, who 
has recorded this accusation without con¬ 
tradicting it, nevertheless testifies, that the 
four Gospels were received mthout dis¬ 
pute^ by the whole Chucch of God under 
heaven*. 

VIII. Paul of Samosata, about thirty 
years after Origen, so distinguished him¬ 
self in the controversy concerning the na¬ 
ture of Christ, as to the subject •'of two 
councils, or synods, as/semblcd at Antioch, 
upon his opinions. Yet he is not charged 
by bis a'dversaries with rejecting any book 
of the New Testament. On the contrary, 
Epiphaniiis, who wrote a hisd)ry of here- 

A 

* I ard. vol. iv. p, , 
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tics a Imndred years afterwards, says, that 
Paul endeavoured to support his doctrine 
by texts of Scripture. And Vincentius 
Lirinensis, a. d. 434, speaking of Paul and 
other heretics of the saint age, has tlicse 
words: “ Here, perhaps, sciine one may 
ask, whether heretics also urge the testi¬ 
mony of Scripture. They urge it indeed, 
explicitly and vehemently; for you may 
see them flying through every book of the 
sacred law*/' 

lx. A controversy at the same time 
existed with the Noctians or Sabejlians# 
who seem to have gone into the opposite 
extreme from that of Paul of Saraosata 
and his followors. Yet, according to the 
express fc stimony of Epiphanius^ Sabellius 
received all the Scriptures. And with both 
sects Catholic wrltlrs constantly allege 
the Scriptures, and reply to the arguments 
which their jipponeuts drew from particular 
texts. 

We have here, therefore, a pipof that 
parties, who were the most opposite and 

♦ Lar<k vol. xi. p. iss. 
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irreconcileable to one another, acknow¬ 
ledged the authority of Scripture with equal 
deference. 

X. And as a general testimony to the 
same point, may be produced what was 
said by one of the bishops of the council 
of Carthage, which was holden a little be* 
fore this time:—I am of opinion that 
blasphemous and wicked heretics, who per- 
tiert the sacred and adorable words of the 
Scriptures, should be execrated’*'/^ Un¬ 
doubtedly what they perverted, they re¬ 
ceived. 

XI. The Millennium, Novatianism, the 
baptism of heretics, the keerping of Easter, 
engaged also the attention and divided the 
opinions of Christians,^ at and before that 
time; (and, by the waj^ it may be observed, 
that such disputes,’ though on some ac¬ 
counts to be blamed, shewed how much 
men wei’e in earnest upon the subject;) yet 
every otie appealed .fer the grounds of his 
opinion to Scripture authority. Dionysius 


* Lard* voL xi* 9SS« 
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of Alexandria, who flourished a. b. S47> 
describing a conference or public dispu¬ 
tation, with the Millcnnarians of Egypt, 
confesses of thcirij though their adversary, 
that they* embraced whatever could be 
made out by good arguments from the 
Holy Scriptures*/' Novatus, A. o. S551, 
distinguished by some rigid sentiments con¬ 
cerning the reception of those who had 
lapsed, and the founder of a numerous 
sect, ill his few remaining works quotes 
the Gospel with the same respect as other 
Christians did; and concerning his fol¬ 
lowers, the testinlonv of Socrates, who wrote 
about the year 440, is positive, mz, “ That 
111 the dis[mtes between the Catholics and 
them, each sjde endeavoured to support 
itscll' by the authority of the Divine Scrip¬ 
tures-jV' 

* % 

If 

XII. The DonatistSf who sprung up in 
the year 32S» used the same Scriptures as 
wc dq. iProduce (saith Augustine) some 
proof fron^ the Scriptures, whose authority 
is common to us botH t’'’ \ ,, 

t Ib. ?ol. V. p, J05. 

i t * 

XIII. It 


• I^rd. vo>. iv. p. eee, 
ytf. ib* vol. vii. p*^43. 
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XTTI. It is perfectly notorious, that, in 
tbe Ariau cootrovarsy, which arose soon 
after the year 300, both sides appeah d to 
the same 8cn[>lurcs, and with etjaal [>ro- 
fessions of c|efcreucc and regard. The 
Arians, in their council of Antioch, a. d. 
341, pronounqc, that, if any one, con¬ 
trary to sound doctrine of the Scrip¬ 
tures, say that the Son is a creature, as 
one of the creatures, let him be an ana^ 
thema’*.’' They and the Atbanasians mu¬ 
tually accuse each other of using imsctip- 
tural phrases; which was a mutnal acknow¬ 
ledgement of the conclultive authority of 
S<;ripture. 

V 

XIV. The PrisciIlianists,^ A. t>. 378 f, 
the Pelagians,' a. d. 40oi, received the 

same Scriptures as we do. 

f 

XV. The testimony of Chrysostom, who 

lived nw the year 400* is so positive in 

afhrmfition of the proposition which we 

maintaiii, that it may form a pj,oper c;on- 

cl^ipn argument. “The general 

* * 

* Lard, vol. vii. p. 277, + Ib. v©K ix. p. |t25. 

:t lb. vpi. xL p. 52. 

receptioh 
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roce|j^4t»n of tlic Gospels is a proof tliat 
their history is true and consistent; for, 
since the writing of the Gospels, many he¬ 
resies have arisen, holding opinions con¬ 
trary to what is contained in them, who yet 
receive the Gospels either entire or in 
part*/^ I am not moved hy what^ may 
seem a deduction from Chrysostom’s tes¬ 
timony, the words entire or in partfor, 
if all the parts, which were ever questioned 
in our Gospels, were given up, it would not 
atTect the miraculous origin of the religion 
in the syiallcst degree: e, g. 


Cerinthus is said by Epiphanius to hav^ 
received the Gos[)c] of Matthew, but not 
cntiie. AV hat^lhc omissions were, does not 
appear. The common opinion, that ha 
rejected the two first chapters, seems to 
have been a mistakef. It is agreed, how¬ 
ever, all who have given any account 
of Ccrhithus, that he taught that the Holy 
Ghost*(whether he meant by that name a 
perspu or 4 power) descended upon J^us 
at his baptism ; that Jesus frcftn this time 


* 

4 


wriwer, x. p, 310 . 

J*'* U* ed. 1781^ p* 82t, 


performed 



performed many miracles, and that J^e ap¬ 
peared after his death. He must have re¬ 
fined therefore the essential parts of the 
history. 


Of all the ancient heretics^ the most ex*- 
traordinary was Mardou^. One of his 
tenets was the rejection of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, as proceeding from an inferior and 
imperfect deity; and in pursuance of thi$ 
hypothesis, he erased from the lifew, and 
that, as it should seem, without entering 
into any critical reasons, every passage 
which iccogukcd the Jewish Sciiptiircs. 
He spared not a text which contradicted 
hb opinion. It is reasonable to believe that 
Marcion treated books as he treated texts : 
yet this rash and wild controversialist pub¬ 
lished a recension, or chastised edition, of 
Saint X^nke’s Gospel, containing the Icadipg 
facts, and all which b necessary to authen¬ 
ticate the religion. This exempli/ affords 
pi oof, that there were always some {>oints, 
" and thme th^ main ' points^ which i||jithcr 
mm rashness, neither the fury of 

f . 


♦ LtiNineO sect. ii. *. 


Atstt MithleJ. -vdl, L a^Hi. 

opposilron 
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opposition nor the intemperance of con¬ 
troversy, would venture to call in question. 
There is no reason to believe that Marcion, 
though full of resentment against the Ca¬ 
tholic Christians^ ever charged them with 
forging their books. “ The Gospel of Saint 
Matthew, the Epistle to the Hebrews, i^th 
those of Saint Peter and Saint James, as 
well as the Old Testament in general, (he 
said,) were writings not for Christians but 
for Jews*." This declaration shews the 
ground upon which Marcion proceeded in 
his mutilation of the Scriptures, vh. his dis¬ 
like of the passages or the books. Marcion 

flourished about the year 130. 

* 1 

Dr. Lardn^r, in his Gejneral Review, 
sums up this hOad of evidence in the fol¬ 
lowing words: ^J^oetus, Paul of Samo- 
sata, Sabellius, Rfarcellus, Photinus, the 
Novatians, Donatists, Manicheansf, Pris- 
cilliani^b, beside Artemon, the Audians, 

\ i 

• S lliaive' transcribed tbis wr^teneq from MichaeiJs (p. 39), 
who has not^ however, referred to the atttdbofity u|»on yfhldt 
he attributes these words to Marcion. • 

t Tfclfi mtisf be with an exception, however, of Famtus, 
whi lived BO late as theifeair 364. 


the 
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the Arians, and divers others, all received 
most or all the same books of the New 
Testament which the Catholics recci\ed ; 
and agreed in a like respect for them as 
written by Apostles, or their disciples and 
companions*.” 

* Ib. vol. atii. p. 12.—-Dr. Lardnefs future enquiries sap. 
phed him with many other instances. 


SECTION 



SECTrO.NT vm. 


The four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
thirteen Episiks of Sqhit Paul, the JifSt 
Epistle of John, mid thefrst of Peter, were 
received without doubt bp those who doubted 
concerning the ptlier hooks which are incluaed 
in our present Canon, 


I bFArn this proposition, bec^tusc, if made 
out, it shews that the authenticity of their 
books was a subject amongst the early 
Christians of ^consideration and enquiry; 
and that, wheri^ there was cause of doubt, 
they did doubt; a circunistan»H‘ which 
strengtliens very tduch their icsliniony to 
such books as wer6 received by them with 
full acquiescence. 

I. in his account of Cains, who 

was probably a presbyter of Eome, "and 
■who flourished near the year J^OD, fecoMs 
of him, tWst, reckoning up only thirteen 
3 epistlesj 
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epistles of Paul, he says the fourteepthp 
which is inscribed to the Hebrews^ 1$ not 
his: and then Jerome adds^ “ With the 
Homans to this day it is not looked upon as 
Pauls/' This agrees in the m.ain with the 
account given by Eusebius of the same 
ancient author and his work; except that 
Eusebius delivers his own remark in more 
guarded terms: And indeed to this very 
time, by some of the Romans, this epistle 
is not thought to be the Apostk's^/* 

f 

II, Origen, about twenty years after 
Caius, quoting the cpistlo to the Hdbrews, 
observes that some might dispute the au¬ 
thority of that epistle; and therefore pro¬ 
ceeds to quote to the same point, as tin- 
doubted books* of Scripture/the Gospel of 
Saint IVIatthew, the Act«'of the Apostles, 
and Paul’b fiii.1 Epistle to tlieThessalanawf. 
And in another place,.this author speaks 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews thus:— 
“ riic account come down to us is ,yariq[ji|S j 
, some saying that Clement, who |vas 
^ff Romf* WJPto this epistle; .others, tw it 

the, same who the Qospel 

^ |4ir4i»^n lol, iii, !>• f H*. |i{^ * 
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artd the Acts/' Speaking also, in tlie same 
paragraph, of Peter, “ I^eter (^ays he) has 
left one epistle, acknowledged ; let it be 
granted likewise that he wrote a second, 
for it isdonhtfed of." And of John, “ He 
has ako left one epistle, of a very few 
lines; grant also a second and a third, for 
all do not allow them to be gen nine." 
Now let it be noted, that Origen, who thus 
discriminates, and thus confesses his own 
doubts, and the doubts which subsisted in 
his time, expressly witnesses concerning the 
four (iospek, ** that they alone are received 
without dispute tii(‘ whole Church of 
(iod under heaven*/' 

HI. Dionysius of Alexandria, in the yeiT 
2^47 j doubts concerning the Book of Heve- 
lation, wiiethcr it was written by Saint John; 
States ti\e grounds oVhk doubt, represents 
the div(i‘sitv of opinion fconeerning it, in hk 
own and before hisfimef. Yet the 
sathifi' p^ysius tkes and collates the four 
Gos^^, ill a manner, which shew^ that‘he 
cnd^iinhtl not the shiafiesl^j^pition 
//ieiV%ithQrity, ahd in a fhknW aWWlikli 

* XMtoieh' ito.'iii* pi S3*. ' ‘t lb. Vb|. hly, SfO- ' 



si lews that they, and they alone, wer<S re- 
ceivctl aidhenlic liisloneb uf Christ*. 


l\\ i>ut this section may be said to have 
been framed on purpose to ttitroduee to the 
Tea(i(T two rcmaikablc passages, extant in 
liUsebiuh's ecclcsiastii a! history, llie first 
passage opens with tlii'si' words “ J^et us 
observe the writitigs of the apostle John 
tvhich arc imcontradicHd; and hrst of all 
must be mentioned, as acknowledged of 
all, the GosptJ according to liiin, ivell 
known to all the Churches under lieiucii.'’ 
The author sthen [lUK'i'cds to relaic' the 
occasions of writing tin Gospels, and the 
fcasows for (dacing Saint Johns liie last, 
inanifi'Kily speaking of all the four as 
raliei in thtdr’authority, and in the cer* 
tamty of llitir origiual j*. 'riie second j>aS“ 
sage is taken from a cfiaptti, tlic ^ntle of 
Mdiich is, ‘*01' tlu',Sevij)<ures un lerml/tf 
iiikw and of those thatywe not 
such.'^ FitHcbius begins his enumeratkm in 
tiie following marmei;:—‘‘ In 
are., to be t\miced*^tbd saeicd four Gas|ielb; 


* Ih, p. </0. 

' them 



llieia llie hook of the Acts of the Apostles; 

are to be rcckoi^d the Epistles of 
Paul, In the next place, that called the 
first EpisUe of John> and the Epistle of 
Petcr> are to he esteemed authentic. After 
this is to be placed, if it be tliought fit, the 
Pevolation of John, about which we shall 
observe the different opinions at 
seasons. Of the controverted, but jet wdl 
known, or approved by the most, are, that 
called the Epistle of Jamdb, and that of 
Jude, and the second of Peter, and the 
serou<| and third of John, whether they are 
wi ittcii by the Evangelist, or another of the 
same name* ** .'" He then proceeds to reckon 
lip fire others, not in our canon, which be 
calls in one place spuriomt in another con-> 
^l^periedy meamng, as appeals to me, nearly 
same thing E^thelte two words f* 

*taja 

■f 'XlfeiaK^scbius cwM not by tlje readcrei 

at by it, ti«?i4ent from a 

cUuisi[^ this i|EJcy chaf^tar, wher^ of tha Ooipds ^ 

Petes ttndi Tbossa^, Mat^iai j|»d wWe othtJrt, bs tajs, 

** to m»ch as to bo ^ 

but to be ttjectod as altogi^tlMst 


I 


r, vol. vi«, 99* 


u 


T 
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It IS manifest fiom tbi^ 
loin CJo^prls. and the Acis of the xVpcpIles, 
phe pfuls t)i St)![)tiue with which oiir eoii- 
(THi pnncipally lies,) ncrc achnoAviedged 
willuHit dispute, even by those whu |•aisecl 
<ibjcction&, or entertained doubts, ^nboufc 
home otiu r paits of the same collection* 
But the pa<i.sage proves something more 
than this, llic autlior was extremely con- 
\crsaut in the writings of Christians, winch} 
iiad been published from 4lic commence¬ 
ment of the institution to his own time: and 
it wdb from these writings that he du n his 
knowledge of t!ie chaiatli r and reM jihoii 
of the books in question, 'rhat Eum bias 
recurred to this medium of mfonnaiion, 
and that be had examined with attention 
tins species of«proof, is shc’^vn, first, by 
jx»‘'saaein the \erychap1e’^ wearequotir^ 
m wliich, speaking of the books \Upch he 
calis spurious, None, (he says) of the 
I (clesiaStical writws,* in the sincci^sidii of 
the Apostles, have vouchsafed to'make any 
mention of them in their writifigs^*'" and, 
^pondly, b^^gnolhey pu'.sage oyf' the shiiie 
work^ wfierepj^^ispeuking of Ae I’irat Bustle 
of Peieri ^13iJs (im says) th^ pre^j^ylcrs of 

atrdfeqt 



liiiK f|uotod in tlicif ^t^fitiugs 

as aitdoubtedij and tl]rn,#»pcak- 

mg of some other wutiiigs beaimg the 
name of Peter, \Vc know (he stijs) that 
they have Ootbecn delnered dc)\ut to us iii 
theiiqmhci of Catholic uiiliiais, foiasinuch 
as tio ecclesiastical water of the ancients, 
or of our times, has made use of testimo¬ 
nies out of them.'^ But in the progress 
of this liislofy/^ (the author proceeds,) wc 
jihali make it out business to shew, together 
\ jth t]c> successions from the Apostles, wliat 
u. 1< anstieal waters, in every age, have 
aid nich vvrltinj^s as these which are con- 
ii.idiied, and ^vhat tbev Inive saiH with 
Tigaid to the Scriptures received in the 
NeVi restament, and ac’knorvkdqed hij all^ 
and with reg^ to those which arc not 
s4ch 1 /’ \ ' 

d A ft 1 ' this 1 1 is reasonable to believe, that, 
wheO JEusebius state thO four Gospels, and 
the Apostles, asuncontradicted, 
uiieoiilcs w, and aokoowledged by all * and 
wbi6n them bt hot 

onl]||fe),tho&e'wmeh fo 

f ^ tm p. 1^11 ^ 

, ' isense^ 
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sense m that terui, but to those A\’h5c|| .were 
coatroferted, an^even to those wbidl wre 
well known and approved % iijany, yet 
doubted of bj sorae ^ .he re^|eseij|^ not 
only the sense of liis owii thiftxesidl 

of the evidence which the w ritings’ 0 prior 
aiges^7*ftom'#ie -A]^0stles^;'tiirje,'‘to b%;pwn^ 
fed'fetmuiied tb-l^'enquiri^^'^'The c^lnife 
of' "EuWbihs "''fehtempbtaries'’-')^p- 

pears'to.'have been' tipo« th‘et^ti| 

inony pf wrfenf whom called an¬ 
cient of the 

^vyoricsiMpf th^ writes as fevgopme dpw'n to 
opt' ttjpeSj'jujf^ly^^^^ judgement, 

and'f:^|>l'»oift;||he di|tincti€»i >v|ikh luisebiiH 
''propo'^,, 5 E^eboj 3 kf >y^ “ hooks 

unh^ersally' acknowledged -io %,# use^ 

and quoted/'.ilitjfe reipMn|||g; 

Chrisrian writers, 

■;ti!ree|i.l]be 

thaav;‘agil m 


SECVIO^ IX 


Our hktorimi Sa fphtres Miulaxihy the 

advtrmrm of Ckrhtian^^ m 
imimg ifm amounts mkkh 4k& Reti-^ 
gm founds* ' 


kN.au d4© middle of the sc2e0Od cen¬ 
tal V, CVlsus^ a heathen philo’^opher, wrote a 
}>u>fe^sod treatise against Ciiristianitj. To 
till*? tieatisf, Origeii, whocatoe about fifty 
yeai^i after him', published mi answer, in 
^hicli lie freciuentlj recites hit adverbary's 
wotds and arguiWuts. The ^ork of Celsus 
is lost; bat that ^Origen remains. Origen 
ap|jOatb^ ha^e ^yen us thd‘ words of 
CelsuH, pfiere he prbfe^ses to give them, 
very ^nd, amongst other reasons 

for thli^ing sO, ttrfs oiie, that the objec- 
tioo|k jas stated by him, from t^sus, is 
j»onie|tipics stronger than hh Wa, ajaswer. 
J liiink it also probable^ that jOfegen! in his 
anirvsiieil!^ tjSuT petard f large j^rtioaj^of'the 
“ ^ work 



woik> of : ‘‘That it niaj not Rh , 

peek’d (lit sa}s) t!mt \\c pass- ativ oliap- 
tf'i's, becaii'^e \\c have no answers at 
J ha\e ihmteht it best, aecordi m<; to luy 
ahilit), to (‘onfule every thing'prop^ieil by 
liitu, not so much obseunag the ftaUmil 
order ot thinj^s, as the oidcr whieli ho ha^ 
taken himself'*/’ 

CeKus wrote about <?nr hundred yea^s 
aiu i the Gosp'ls were published j and there- 
foie any notices of those books li m him 
aie extremely mifiortanl for their anti.,' 
U’hey arcs ho\(\ti, unclered men b\ 
the chutacter of the autl|oi ; tor, th< i (*< j) 
tion^ credit, and notuiicty of tie >« b(>{ 1 ^ 
iDusl ha\e been ucli cstabiishcd amongst 
Ciui'^tians to*have made i^iem suhje<'ts of 
aniriiad^stnon and opp«tiou by •^tuingor'i 
pnd by enemies* Jt evinces the A util ot 
hatCluysostom, Uvj^ contm ics afr i w ai ds, 
ohsciC^d, that “ the Gospels, wh^wntti n, 
IS ere not Iddden in a corner or hm-ied in ob- 
‘^•urily, but they were made known to all 
the wwUl,J^||j^^eiTemics a$ well as o|b( 
even a| the^ ^tv nowt-” 

I h'seed ^1** 
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Ik’CJcIsus, or tlu* Jew wlioni lie personates, 
uses tliese words:—‘‘ I conid say many 
tilings (‘oncerning the ailairs of Jesus, and 
those, loO, difiereiit from tliosc written l)y 
the disciples of Jesus.; but 1 fiurposely omit 
tiiem*'/" Upon ibis passage it has been 
rightly observed, that it is not easy to hc- 
Ht've, tiiatif Cehus could haveieontraclicU‘d 
the Disciples upon good cvidciK'c in any 
inabrial point, be would haveomiitt'd to do 
‘50, and that the assertion is, what Oiigen 
<alK itj a mere oratorical flourish. 

IS sufli^nt however to prove, that, in 
tlm lane of xol^is, there were books.well 

I 

kn )wn, and allowed to be written by the 

Disi’iples of JeSUs, which books contam(*ii a 

history of him^,By the term eiisaple, (\ Isus 

does not mean followers of Jesus in 

geben^l ;/or them he calls Christians, Or be- 

!ic\er4 or thelike^ Ifufc those who had been 

taughtJesus himself, k e. his Apoblles 

and |(^ompinions. 

« 

another passage^Ceyte abeuses'the 

aiiid Test, 

. ^ 5 Christians 
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Christians of altering tlie (iospcl*,^ 
accusation n feis to same varlftticrfts in the 
readings of particular pesJsagelf for, Celsns 
goes oil to object, that when they are' pTr^s^^ed 
Jiard, and one reading has beeti canted, 
they disown that, and fly to Wo 

canpot ppreeiye from Origen, tliat C3elsmi 
specified my particular instances, anti 
%vitlioiit such spceifinatioij the charge is 
of iiQ valuet Bpt the type edndusinn to 
drawn from it fe, that tWfo were in flic 
hands of the Christians, histories, n Im h 
were even then of sonif‘ standing: for, \a- 
rious readings and corruptiohi do not lake 
place in redhnt prodnclions. % 

The former quotation, the reader will 
remember, prdves that th^e books wwo 
oomposed by the DisoipWof Jesus, stnctly 
so called; the present quotation 
that, though'objectioiis%ere takenIhy the 
adversaries of the Religion Jo the jitegnty 
of these bdoks, none wefe rfiade^Hnirge^ 

/ sH \ » k ’li* 

S, In a third passage, the Jew, whom 
liftrMitces, Ihuts tip %B argument 
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ai this njauiicT. These tilings then we 
have alleged to you out of if our own 
z^rlimgs, ueeding any othci* capons^/' 
it k manifest tlmt this boast proceeds upon 
the §|]^positioi} that the books, over wliiidi 
the writer affects to triumph, possessed an 
authq«[ 4 ty bj which Christians confesfd 
themselves to be bqundf 

if 

4 , That^heh^M whioh Ce)^s refers 

wore no q^her th^ii opr presept C<^pe!s, is 

piadc out by his allnsions to various pas- 

^aots <^1111 found in these Gosp^su ^ Cebus 

takes notice of the geneakgie^^ whi^ fixes 

t^vo of these Gospels j of the precepts, lle- 

oist not him that injures you, and, If a man 

strike thee on tlie one cheek, offer to him 

the other also^ of the woei? denounced by 

Christ; of his ptediptions; of his saying, 

its IS impoimibie to servedwo masters I; 

oi' difi purple robe,* the etown of thorns, 

and tlli wed do his hand; of the Wood 

that ow^d from the body of Jesus upon 

the* er(^s§, which cirdunstance is reec^dfd* 

byJMin alone ; and (wKat is insfar omnium 

^ vip / 

«*,p. ,y5>, 

for 


1 
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for tlic pnrpo«..' forvliich wc prodtiqe if) 
of ttio (iitl«Tt‘nce in tho pcd0untsi2;ivfn of 
Hjc R{ ijiTerhon bv the Evangelist % '-.oine 
mciitioning t^to angch at ilm sepulchre, 
others only one'"'. 

It IS extrenn 1 > inaUMial to reinar}^^ that 
Cehiis not only perpetually rcfcin d fo the 
aeeount^ of Christ contumed in the four 
<>aspelsf* hut that he referred to no otliAjr 
hv'eouuts; that he founded none of iiis r»h- 
jecliom to Christianity upon any ihinL;tl('- 
iiv'ci’ed in spurious gospels. 

< ♦ 

IL What Gelsus was in the second c(u 
fiuy, Porphyry became in the thud. Ih 
\\(>ik\ wdiich was a large and foruuil 
tu atisc' against the Chiistiaij/Rcligiou, is not 
extant. ^\f‘nmfetbe cmHent Iheicfoic to 
gather Im objcctiofiij from Christian i\ liters, 
^viio haye noticed in order to answci tlunn ; 
and enough rcioains of this bpdties ol 
information, to prove coinpl^dy,^ that 
Porphyry*® animadve/sions were directed 

i Ty 4 i»f which tiiea!b6f| jifc f#w, atc 

well c 0 U«c|je 4 by Mif/ 3 Bry anf, I -dl# ’ ’ 


^ ft ftH* iS 4^ 



a^.iiust tlic tonh'iils of our 1*0 f’nt (iospcjs, 
aiui oi’llie Act!^ ul th€ v\|K>sli('s ; i^)r|>liyrj 
ronsK^i img that to ovcrthron ihint was to 
overthrow the religion, 'i’hus he object to 
tlie icpetilicJn of a generation in Saint Mat¬ 
thew’s genealogy; to Matthew's f'all; to 
the qnotatiouof a te\l from Isaiah, which is 
‘found ill a psalm ascribed to Asaph; to the 
calling of the lake of Tiberias a spa’; to the 
expression in Saint Matthew, “ the abomi¬ 
nation of desolation to the variation lu 
Abitll*' w and Mark upon the text, the 
V o!C( t f one erving in the wilderness,^' Mat- 
u en eiting it from Isaias, Mark from the 
ihopluMs; to John's application of the term 

Word;” to Christ’s change of intention 
a!)cnt going un to the feast of taheiuacles 
(John vii. 8); to the juds eincnt <1 enounced 
by Saint Peter up^n Ananias tind Sapphira, 
wbii'hdie calls an imprecation of deaths. 

Th6 pistanqcs here alleged, serve, in 
i^iAsnre, io shew the nature of Por¬ 
phyry’s object jobs, ‘and pro\e' that Pot- 
phyry had read the Gospels wjth that sort 

* JewJii ^icl il^then Test. voj. Ui. p. 1^6 et seq. 


of 



of attcntio!! which a writer would employ 
who'tccjahied them as> tlm’^depositaries of 
the rehgioii which he attaciked. IV'side 
these specifications, there existii, in th<* tvri-» 
tings of ancient Chnstians, gcnawl evi* 
dcncc/ihat the places of Scripture* upon 
which Porpliyry had remarked were very 
numerous,' 

In some of the above^dted rsamples/ 
Porphyry, speaking of Saint Matthew, ealh 
him turngtHstf he also iisi’s the n rni 
i>angdist8 in the plural mtiiiber. ,M hin 
was said of Celsus, is true likewise ol Pon 
pbyry, that it does not appear tliat he con¬ 
sidered any history of Christ, except these, 
as having authority with Christians. 

III. A third great n’p'iter against tho 
Cht'istkn religion was the limperor Juliah, 
wliose Work ^a$ congposed about ji cen¬ 
tury aftcy that of Porphyry, 

» In variious^iwilg extracts, transcrioect troni 
this work by‘%ril.5w5 Jerome, it appears^ 

h,' 1*! ‘ \i ’* ’ 

♦ and Ileatlien T«>t, iv, p. 77c et ihs*}. 


that 



im 

Uuit Julian noticed Of/ name Muttlicw and 
Luke, ill the diftwnce between their 
logie$ of Christ; that he objected to Mat¬ 
thew's application of the prophecy, “ Out 
of ligypt have I called my $on^' >(m. 1o>, 
and to that of a virgin shall conceive,” 
(i. that he recited sayings of Christy 
and various passages of' his history, in the 
very words of the Evangelists; in particular, 
iliat Jesus heated lame and blind |>eopIc, 
and exorcis<|d deaaoniacs, in the villages of 
Eetlisaida, aiKi Bethany; thal he alleged^ 
that none of Christ's Disciples ascribed 
to him the creat?iou of the world, except 
Joim ; that neither Paul, nor Matthew, 
nor jUike, nor Mark, have dared to call 
Jesus, God; that John wrote later than 
the other Evangelists, and at a time when 
ai,gr<‘at number ,of men in tlie cities of 
Greece and Italy were converted; that he 
alludes to the conversion of Cornelius and 
of Sergius Paulua, to Petef"s vision, t6 the 
circular htter sent by the j4postles and 
eklers at Jerusalem, which arctell rccdrd4d 
in* the Acts of the Apostil whteh ijuo- 

ting of the four Gospejs and th^ Acfe cf dm 
Aposttes, £ftid by quoting no other, Julian 

slievvs 



tin . niioilK* hi torKMl books# 
and till ouly 111*^(01 leal booJls, fccciunl by 
Chnstiaiis as oi aulhority^ litid as thr au* 
tlipiitic nieiuoiiis of Jesus Christ, ot his 
ApostlcSj and of the <io(‘trine 6 taught by 
llu m., Ihil Julian s testimony does some-' 
thing move than lepu -.ont the ju<lg( incut of 
tli<'Cliiistkn Church in hb time It dis- 
COM is aho bis own. lie himself expressly 
state s tlie earl^" date of these rc’ccrds; he 
calis them by the names Avhich they lunr 
bear. Uc all along supposes, ho noulini 
attempts to c|uostiou their genumeiu -iS. 

t 

iJic argument in favour of tlie iiooks ol 
liic Nh'u- TestaiiFMjt, dniu*a from the notice' 
taken of their contents by the early writers 
noaiiHt the ilcligion, is \e/v considerable. 
It pro\ch that the accounts, which k’hris- 
(ians had then, were the accounts uhkh 
ue have now; that guvjireseut Sc'ripturcs 
were theirs. It proves, moreover, tltalnei- 
tiu'r Celias in the second, FovpKyry an the 
third, 3 r^r,Jnlian ir\ the fourth century, 
suspected t|||^|tutlmntieity of these >boote, 
or evet^ in«»l^natcd Christ inns Sv ere 

mistaken in the* authors ionthdift they 
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fl'icubcd thrin, iSot oji(‘ 

opinion subjof'l tiillen nt frtwn 

that which hoition b) (diii‘'tians. Ami 
when \\v coOMder how much jl would have 

Ji 

availed then\ to have ca^t a doubt ii}>oii 
this point, if they could ; and how ready 
tliey shewed theniselvcH to be, to take every 
advantage' in their power; and that tiny 
w’cic all men of learning and enquiry ; iLur 
t'oncession, or rather their sufiVage, upon 
the subject, is eUremely valuable. 

in till, case of Porphyry, it is made still 
^tion Jl r, by the consideration that he did 
III tact ^up[K>rt himself by this s]>ec!es of 
uhjei lion when he saw any room for it or 
when his acuteness could supply any pre¬ 
tence for alleging it. The prophecy of 
Daniel he attackVid upon this*\cry ground 
of spuuousnOss, insisting tliat it was written 
after the lime of Antiochus Fipiphancs, and 
maintains his cliaige of forgery by sonif% 
far-fetched indeed^ but very snbllo criti- 
i'isms. Comerniug the writings of the New 
l^estament, no tiace ^>f^ |h# isnspicion 
anyvwhereto be ibund inhim’^. 

* InfrmlurtiOft to thf MtW vol. 1 

p. 4 ? ? iVaiifcljtioft. 
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tmmil cataloixiu'?i of authcutk Smpinnk 
tirrc publuked^ in dl which our prcM^ui 
sdi / (d histories were invluded. 


1 a is species of cvkleuce comes later lljaii 
the rest; as it was not natural that rata* 
Jogues of any particuhir class of booU 
shotild be put forth until.Christian writiiiLii- 
became numerous ; or until some wnungs 
shewed themselves, claiming titles which 
did not belong to them, and thereby ren¬ 
dering it necessary to separate books of 
authority from othere. But, when it does 
appear, it is extremely satisfactory; the 
catalogues, though numerous, and made 
in <*ountries at a wide distance from oneii, ^ 
another, differing very little, differing in 
iiothing which is ma^terial, and all cont#i<» 
ing thef four Golpels, To this last article 
there Is no«exccpUon, 



w 

I. Ill the wi’itincjs of Oriiien ^vhich rf- 
jiiain, aad in cxtraclb proM'rved by 

liUsehiub, from works of his which are i)ow 
lost, there are enumerations of the books 
of SfTi|)tiirCj ill which the four (Jospeis aiui 
the Acts of the Apostles are distinctly and 
honourably specified, and in which no books 
appear liesidc what are now received 
"J'lie reader, by this time, will easil y recol¬ 
lect that the date of Origen s works is 
A. 1 ). 230. 

IL Athanasius, about a century after- 
'warcls,* delivered .a catalogue of the books 
of the New Testament in form, containing 
our Scriptures and no others; of which he 
says, ^ In these alone the doctrine of Rcli- 
gionis taught; Jet no man add to them, or 
take any thing from them 1. ’ 

t 

•• -^id 

« 

111. About 20 years after Athanasius, 
Cyril, bishop of Jcrusafeui, set forth a 
ciatalogue of the books of Scripture pub- 

* iiardiiM^ Cred. vol. Hi. p. ^.vok viji, p, l^G, 

^ Ib. vol. viu. p. 223 . 
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liicly read at that time iii the Church of 
Jerusalem, exactly the sanifii as ours, ex¬ 
cept that the “ Revelation” is omitted ♦. 

IV. And, fifteen years after Cyril, the 
council of Laodicea delivered an authorita¬ 
tive catalogue of canonical Scripture, like 
Cyrifs, the same as ours, with tlic omission 
of the “ Revelation.” 

V. Catalogues now become frequent. 
AVithin thirty years after the last date, 
that is, from the year S()3 to near the 
conclusion of the fourth eentury, we have 
catalogues by Epiphaniust, by Gregory Na- 
ziauz^^n by Fiiilaster bishop of Brescia 
in Italy by Amphilochius bishop of 
Iconium, all, «s they are smnetimes called, 
eleem catalogues (that is, they admit no 
books into the number beside what we 
now receive), and aH, -for every purpose 
of historic evidence, the same as otirs \\. 

VI. AVithin 


* Lard. Cred. vol. viii. p. 270, -f Ib*p. S68. 

!j: Ib. v8l, ix. f!. 132. § Ib, p. 373 . 

j| Epiphanius omits the Acts of the Apost4cs. This must 

have 
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VI. Within the same period, Jerome, 
the most learned Christian writer of his 
age, delivered a catalogue of the books 
of the New Testament, recognizing every 
book now. received, with the intimation 
of a doubt concerning the E[)istlc to tho 
Hebrews alone, and taking not the least 
notice of any book which is not now re¬ 
ceived 

VJL Contemporary witli Jerome, who 
lived in Palestine, was Saint Augustine, in 
Africa, who published likewise a catalogue, 
without joining to the Scriptures, as bcK)ks 
of authority, any other ecclesiastical waiting 
w'hatevcr, and without omitting one which 

w(i at this day acknowledge t- 

. 

VIIL And with these concurs another 
contemporary writer, Rufen, presbyter of 
Aquileia, whose ’catalogue, like theirs, is 
perfect and umnixed, and concludes with 


have been an accidental mistj^kcj either in him, or in some* 
copy’ist of his work; for he elsewKere expressly refers to this 
book, and ascribes it to Luke. ^ 

* Lard, Cred* vol. x, p. 77. t Ib, p. 213. 

u 2 the&e 
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these remarkable words : “ These are tlie 
volumes which the fathers have included in 
the canon, and out of which they w^ould 
have us prove the doctrine of our faith*/' 


* Lardncr, Cred. vol. x. p. KS?. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XI 


These pi^opositions cannot he predicated of amf 
of those books uliick are commonhf called 
Apocryphal Books of the New Testament. 


1 DO not know that the objection taken 
iVorn .apocryphal writings is at present 
much relied upon by scholars. But there 
are many, who, hearing that various gos¬ 
pels existed in ancient times under the 
names of tlie Apostles, may have taken up 
a notion, that*the selection of our present 
Gospels from the rest, was rather an arbi¬ 
trary or accidentai choice, than founded 
in any clear and certain cause of preference. 
To these it may be very useful to know the 

truth* of the case. I observe therefore, 

• • 

* .» 

I. That, beside our Gosj)cls and the 
Acts of tljc Apostles, no Cliristian history, 
claiming to be. written by an Apostle or 

apostolical 
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apostolical man, is quoted within three 
hundred years after the birth of Christ, by 
any writer now extant, or known ; or, if 
(}uoted, is not quoted with marks of {.en¬ 
sure and rcjeitioii. 

1 have not advanced this assertion witli- 
oiit eiHjuirj; and T doubt not, but that the 
passa 2 ,('s cited by Mr. Jones and Dr. Lord¬ 
lier, under the several titles which the apo¬ 
cryphal books bear; or a reference to the 
places where tliey are mentioned, as col¬ 
lected in a very accurate table, publislied in 
the year 177Sj by the Rev. J. Atkinson, will 
make out the truth of the proposition to the 
satisfaction of every fair and competent 
judgement. If there be any book which 
may seem to Ibrm an exception to the ob¬ 
servation, it is a Hebrew Gospel, which 
w'as circulated under the various titles of the 

t 

Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Gos¬ 
pel of the NazareneSjof the Ebionites, some¬ 
times called of the Tw’elve, by some ascribed 
to Saint Matthew.s J’fiis Gospel is once, and 
only on(;c., cijtcd by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who lived, the reader will remenjber, in the 
latter part of the second century, and which 

same 
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same Clement quotes one or other of our 
four Gospels in almost every page of his 
work. It is also twice mentioned by Ori- 
gen, A. n. 2o0 \ and botli tunes with marks 
of diininutkui and discredit. And this is 
the ground upon which the exception stands. 
But what is still more material to observe is, 
tliat this Gospel, in the main, agreed with 
our present Gospel of Saint Matthew*. 

Now if, witli this account of the apocry¬ 
phal Gospels, we compare what we have 
read concerning the canonical Scriptures in 
the preceding sections ; or even recollect 
that general but well-founded assertion of 
Dr. Gardner, “ That in the remaining works 
of Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Tertuliian, who all lived in the two first 
centuries, there are more and larger quota¬ 
tions of the small volume of the New Testa- 
inent, than of all the works of Ciceio, by wri¬ 
ters of all characters, for several ages f 

j 

* In applying to this Gospel, what Jerome in the latter eT]id ^ 
the fourth century has mentioned of a Hebrew Gospel, 

I think it probable that wc sometimes confound it with a He¬ 
brew copy of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, \^h^tller aif original ot 
version, whIchVas then extant, 

+ Lard. Cred. vol. fit. p. 63, 


and 
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and if to this we add, that, notwitlislanding 
the loss of many works of the primitive times 
of Christianity, wc have, within tlio above- 
mentioned period, the remains of Clii’istian 
writers, who lived in i\ilestin(?,'Syria, Asia 
Minor, Iv^ypt, the part of Africa that used 
the J/atin tongue, in Cre te, Greece, Italy, 
and Guul, in all which remains, relerences 
are Ibiind tf) our Evani^elisls; 1 apprehend, 
that wc shall perceive a clear and broad 
line of division, lictween those wnlina;s, and 
all others pretending to similar authoiity. 

c 

I 

II. I»ut beside certain historie.-i whicli 
assumed the names of Apostles, and which 
were forgeries properly st) called, there were 
some other Chi istian wwitings, in the wdiolc 
or in part of an historical nature, which, 
though not forgeries, are denominated apo¬ 
cryphal, as being of uncertain or of no au^ 
tliority. 

Of this second class of writings, I have 
* found only two which arc noticed by <iny 

author of the three first centuries, without 

• « 

express terms of condemnation and these 
are, the one, a book intitled the Prectcliing 

of 
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of Peter, quoted repeatedly by Clcffieii# 
Alcxtiridrinirs, A; i>. 19^ ; the other, a book 
intitled the Revelation of Peter, upon whh'h 
the above-mentioned Clemens Alexaiidriiiu^ 
is said, })y Paisebius, to have writtetrnotes; 
and which is twice cited in a work still ex¬ 
tant, ascribed to the same author, 

V 

^ i 

I conceive therefore, tliat the proposition 
we have before advanced, even after it hath 
been subjected to every exception, of every 
kind, that can be alleged, separate’s, by u 
wide interval, our historical Scriptures frbm 
all other writings which profess to give an 
account of the same subject. 

We may be permitted ho'ijevcr to add, 

1. That there is no evidence that any 
spurious or apocryphal hooks whatever ex¬ 
isted in the first century of the Christian mfa, 
in which century all our historical books 
arc proved to have been extant. Inhere ^ 
arc no quotations of any Audi books in the 
apostolical fathers, by whomjl niciin Rar- 
nabas, CIcmcntof Rome, Hernias, Ignatius^ 
und Poly carp, whose writings Tcacii irom 

about 
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about the year of our Lord 70, to the year 
108 y' (and some of whom have quoted each 
and every one of our historical Scriptures;) 

I say this/* adds Dr. Lardner, “ because 
I think it has been proved 

2. These apocryphal writings were not 
read in the Churches of Christians; 

3- Were not admitted into their vo¬ 
lume ; 

4. Do not appear in their catalogaes ; 

c 

5. Were not noticed by their adver¬ 
saries ; 

4 

6. Were not alleged by diflercnt parties, 
as of authority in their controversies; 

t 

7. Were not the subjects, amongst them, 
of commentaries, versions, collations, expo¬ 
sitions. 

t 

• * 

Finally ; beside the silence of three cen- 
turieS) qr evidence, within that tipie, of their 

• Lard. Cred. vol. xii, p. 158. 


rejection. 
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rejection, they were, with a consent nearly 
universal, reprobated b}" Christian writers 
of succeeding ages. 


Although it be made out by these obser^ 
rations, that the books in question never 
obtained any degree of credit and noto¬ 
riety whicli can place them in competition 
with our Scriptures; yet it appears, from the 
wrilings of tlie fourth century, that many 
such existed in that century, and in the 
century preceding it. It may be difficult 

at this distance of time to account for their 

# 

origin. Perhaps the most probable expli¬ 
cation is, that they were in general com¬ 
posed with a design of making a profit by 
the sale. Whatever treated of the subject, 
would find purchasers. It was an advan¬ 
tage taken of the pious curiosity of un¬ 
learned Christians. ^Villi a view to the 

• 

same purpose, they tveie many of them 
adapted to the particular opinions of par- 
ticularsccts,which w'oidd naturally promote 


their circulation ainonii'st.'tlic favourers of 


those opinions. Allcr all, they w^rc pro¬ 
bably muclj more (d)scure than we imagine. 


Except the 


(lospcl according to the He¬ 
brews, 
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brews, there is none of which we hear more 
than the Gospel of the Egyptians; yet 
there is good reason to believe that Cle¬ 
ment, a presbyter of Alexandria in Egypt, 
A. T>. 184, and a man of almost universal 
reading, had never seen it^b A Gospel 
according to Peter, was another of the most 
ancient books of this kind ; yet Scrapion, 
bishop of Antioch, a. d. 200 , had not read 
it, when h(', heard of such a book being in 
the hands of llie Christians of llhossus in 
Cilicia; and speaks of obtaining a sight 
of this Gosj)el from some sectaries who 
used it-j*. 1/ven of the Gospel of the He¬ 
brews, which confessedly stands at the head 
of the catalogue, Jerome, at the end of 
the fourth century, was glad to procure a 
copy by tlie t'avonr of the Nazarenes of 
Berea. Nothing of this sort ever happened, 
or could have happened, concerning our 
Gospels. 

One tiling is observable of all the apocry¬ 
phal Christian wvitings, vh. that theV'prp- 
ceed.u^ion ^hc same fundamental history of 

vol. i. p. 2i 'j. 

t Jard. Cred. vol. /'■W. 

\' ' 
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Christ aad his Apostles, as that which is 
disclosed ia our Scriptures. The mission 
of Christ, his power of working miracles, 
his communication of that power to the 
Apostles, his passion, deatii, and resurrec¬ 
tion, are assumed or asserted by every one of 
them. The names under wdiich some of 
them came forth, arc the names of men 

of eminence in our histories. What these 
* 

books give, arc not contradictions, but un¬ 
authorized additionst The principal facts 
arc supposed, the principal agents tlic same; 
wliicli shcw\s, that these points were too 
much fixed to be altered or disputed. 

If there be any book of this description, 
which appears to have imposed upon some 
considerable number of leanmd Christians, 
it is the Sibylline oracles; hut, when we 
reflect upon the circumstances whicli faci¬ 
litated that imposture, we shall cease to 
wmnder either at the attempt or its success* 
It was at that time universally understood, 
that such a prophetic jvriling existed. Its 
contents were kept secret! This situation 
afforded to some one a hint, as* wclf as an 
• oppor- 
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opportunity, to give out a writing under 
this name, favourable to the already esta¬ 
blished persuasion of Christiana, and which 
writing, by the aid and recommendation 
of these circumstances, would in some de¬ 
gree, it is probable, be received. Of the 
ancient forgery we know but little: what 
is now produced could not, in my opinion, 
have imposed upon any one. It is nothing 
else than the Gospel history, woven into 
verse; perhaps was at first, rather a fiction, 
than a forgery; an exercise of ingenuity, 
more than an attempt to deceive. 


CHAP 




CHAPTER X. 


Jlecapitulatiofi. 


reader will now be pleased to re¬ 
collect, that the two points which form the 
subject of our present discussion, are, first, 
that the Founder of Christianity, his asso¬ 
ciates, and immediate followers, passed their 
lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings; 
secondly, that they did so, in attestation 
of the miraculous history recorded in our 
Scriptures, and* solely in consequence of 
their belief of the truth of that history. 

The argument, by which these two pro¬ 
positions have been maintained by us, 
stands‘thus: 

\ * , 

No iiistorical fact, I apprehend, is more 

certain, than that the original propagators 
of Christianity voluntarily subjected them¬ 
selves 
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selves to lives of fatigue, danger, and suf¬ 
fering, in the prosecution of their under¬ 
taking. Tlie naliivc of the undertaking; 
the character of the persons einjdojed in 
it; the opposition of their t^jnets to the 
fixed opinions and expectations of the 
country, in M'hich they first advanced them ; 
their undissenibled condemnation of the 
religion of all other countries ; their total 
want of power, authority, or force ; render 
it in tiic highest degicc [)rv)bable that this 
must have be,(^ii the case. The probability 
is increased, by what we know of the Ihte 
of the rounder of the institution, who was 
put to death for liis attempt; and by what 
wc also know of the cruel treatment of the 
converts to the institution, within thirty 
years after its'commcnccmenl ; both which 
points are attested by heathen writers, and, 
being once admitted, leave it very incre-i 
dihie that the primitive emissaries of the 
Rel igion, who exercised their ministry, first, 
amoiigst the peo])Ie who liad dcstro 3 xd 
theirJMastcr, and', afterwards, amongst those 
who persecuted their converts, should tlicin- 
sclves dbcapu with impunity, or pursue their 
purpost^ in ease' and safety. This proba- 

• bility 
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biJitj, thus sustained by foreign testin^dny, 
is advanced, I think, to historical certainty, 
by the evidence of our own books; by 
the accounts of a writer wdio was the com* 
pan ion of die persons whose sufferings he 
j clates; by the letters of the persons them¬ 
selves; by predictions of persecutions as¬ 
cribed to the Founder of the religion, which 
j)redictions would not have been inserted 
in ii^tory, much less have been stu¬ 
diously dwelt upon, if they had not ac¬ 
corded with the event, and which, even if 
falsely, ascribed to him, could only have 
been so ascribe(i because the event sug¬ 
gested them; lastly, by incessant exhorta¬ 
tions to fortitude and patience, and by an 
earnestness, repetition, and urgency upon 
the subject, wliich were unlikely to have 
appeared, if there had not been, at the 
time, some extraordinary call for the ex¬ 
ercise of tlrese virtues.* 

It is made out also, I think, with suf¬ 
ficient evidence, that both, the teachers and 
conveths of the Religion, in conseijufence of 
thi^rniew profession, took up a new*course 
5T life and behaviour. 

voj;. I. 


X 


The 
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The next great question is, what thej 
did this FOR. That it was/or a miraculous 
story of some kind or other, is to my ap¬ 
prehension extremely manifest; because, 
as to the fundamental article, • the designa¬ 
tion of the person, viz. that this particular 
person, Jesus of Nazareth, ought to be 
received as the Messiah, or as a messenger 
from God, they neither had, nor could 
have, any thing but miracles to stand upon. 
That the exertions aiid sufferings of the 
.Apostles were for the story which we have 
now, is proved by the consideration that 
this story is transmitted* to us by two of 
their own number, and by two others per¬ 
sonally connected with them; that the 
particularity of the narrative proves, that 
the writers claimed to possess circumstantial 
information, that from their situation they 
had full opportunity of acquiring such in¬ 
formation, that they ‘certainly, at least, 
knew what their colleagues, their com¬ 
panions, their masters taught; that each 
of these books, contains enough to prove 
the truth of the "Religion; that, if ariy one 
ol'them therefore be genuine, it is sufiicient; 
that the genuineness however of all of them 
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is made out, as well by the general argu* 
ments which evince the genuineness of the 
most undisputed remains of antiquity, as 
also by peculiar and sjjecitic proofs, viz. by 
citations from them in writings belonging 
to ii period immediately contiguous to that 
in which they w^erc published; by the dis¬ 
tinguished regard paid by early Christians 
^o the authority of these books (which re- 
^ai'd--4Wi5^iiianifested by their collecting of 
them into a’ v^uin^, appropriating to that 
volume titles of peculiar respect, translating 
them into various languages, digesting them 
into harmonies, Witing commentaries ujx)ii 
them, and, still more conspicuously, by the 
reading of them in thc'ir public assemblies 
in all parts of the world); by an universal 
agreement witlrrespect to t/iese books, whilst 
doubts were entertained concerning some 
others; by contending sects appealing to 
them ; by the early adversaries of the reli¬ 
gion not disputing their geuiiincness, but, 
on the contrary, treating them as the de¬ 
positaries of the history, upon %vhich the* 
lieiVion was founded; by many formal ca- 
talo-^ues of these, as of certafti anS autlio- 
putative writings, published in different and 

» X 2 distant 
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distant parts of the Christian world ; lastly, 
by tlie al>s<^nce or defect of the above-cited 
topics of evidence, wlicn applied to any 
otlier histories of the sairie subject. 

These are strong arguments to prove,' 

that the books actually proceeded from the 

authors whose names they bear (and have 

always borne, for there is not a particle of 

evidence to shew that they ever under 

any other); but the strict genuineness of 

the books is periiaps more than is necessary 

to the support of our proposition., For 

« 

ev^in supposing that, by reason of the si¬ 
lence of antiquity, or the loss of records, 
we knew not who were the writers of the 
four Gos[)els, yet the fact, that tiiey were 
received as authentic accounts of the trans¬ 
action upon which the lleligion rested, and 
were received as such by Christians, at or 
near the age of the Apostles, by those whom 
the Apostles had taught, and by societi^- 
which the Apostles had founded ; this fact, 

‘ I say, connected, with the consideration, 
that are Cortoborative of each omeFs 
teSiitwony, and that they are fai;ther edrro- 
boratM by another contemporary history,^ 
S taking 
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tuKing 11 }) llic story wliert' they Lad left it, 
Jitui, in a narrative built u[){)ri that storj, 
aecounting for the rise and production of 
chtuiges in the world, the etiects of which 
snl)sist at this day ; comiccted, moreover, 
the confirmation whi(di they receive, 
from letters wTitten by tlie A})ostles them¬ 
selves, which both assume the same general 
and, as ol'ten as occasions lead them 
to (Jo?(5;^^dhide to particular parts of it; 
and connected also with the reflection, that 
it tlie Apostles delivered any different story, 
it is host (the present and no other being 
referred to by a seri(‘s of Christian writefs, 
down from their age to our own ; being 
likewise recognized in a variety of insti¬ 
tutions, wliicli prevailed, early and imiver- 
sally, amongst the disciples of tlie Religion); 
atid that so great a change, as the oblivion 

of one story and thesul)stitution of another, 

' » 

under such circumstances, could not have 
taken place: this evidence would be deemed^ 

1 apprehend, sufficient tt> prove concern-* 
ing these books, that,•whoever were tbe.au- 
thorsyf them, they exhibit the stor^ jyhich 
tlie. Apostles told, and for wliicb, copsc-^ 
jfjuenlly, they acted, and they suffered. - 
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If it be so, the Religion must be true 
These men could not be deceivers, 
only not bearing testimony, they might 
have avoided all their sufferings, and have 
lived quietly. Would men in siich circuin- 
stances pretend to have seen what tlipy’ 
never saw ; assert facts which they had no 
knowledge of; go about lying, to teach 
virtue; and, though not only (ouvinced o/ 
Christ's being an impe^^or, hut Ig-ritig seen 
the success of his imposluie in Ills cruci¬ 
fixion, yet persist in carrying it on; and 
so persist, as to bring upon themsc'lves, 
for nothing, and with a full knowledge of 
the consequence, enmity and hatred, dan¬ 
ger and death ? 


or 
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OP THE 

DIRECT HISTORICJL EVIDEIfiCB 

OP 


PROPOsrriON ii. 


CHAPTER 1 . 

Our first proposition was, “ That there is 
sati. fact01 f! evidence that mam/, pretending 
to he crigiiiai zntneases of the Christian 
miroi h ., passed their lives in labours, dan* 
otr.v, and si{iferings,'volmtarily undertaken 
and undergone in attestation of the ac* 
counts which they delivered, and solely in 
consequence of thei^ belief of the truth of 
those accounts; and that they also stdmitted, 
from the, same motives, to new rules of 
conduct 


Our 
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Our second propositi on^ and which now 
remains to be treated of, is, “ That there 
i$ ?roT satisfactory evidence, that persons 

f refeftdirtg to original witnesses of any 
iher sinular miracles, have acted in 

ft r 

same manner, in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and solely in conse¬ 
quence of their belief of the truth of those 
accounts. 

A 

I ENTER Upon this part of my argument, 
by deckifing how far my belief in miracu¬ 
lous accounts goes. If the reformers in the 
time of WickHfFe, or of Luther ; or Jhose of 
England, in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
or of Queen Mary; or tlie founders of our 
religious sects since, such as were Mr. 
Whitfield and Mr, Wesley in our own times j 
had^ntutergonc the life of toil and exerticni, 
of ^danlger and sufierihgs, which we know 
thait many of them did undergo^ for a 
imracnl^iis story; that is to say, if* they 
*had fotimded their public ministry upon 

of mtraeka wrought within 
th^irfjdwla knowledge, ^ and upon ,nan*atires 
wteicUnCOnld not be resolved into delu&itm 

% 4 £ 

or 
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‘ or mistake; and if it had appeared, t!i4| 
jju'if conduct really bad Its origin in the^ 
accounts, I should have believed Or^ 
to borrow^ an instance which ^ill be fami¬ 
liar to ever}- one of ray readers, i^ the l|lc 
ivff. Howard had undertaken his labours 
and journeys in attestation, and in,conse¬ 
quence of a clear and sensible mifaof^ 
• l.should have believed him also. Or, lo 
repress ilie saraejt^ing under a third sup¬ 
position ; if Socrates had professed to per¬ 
form public miracles at Athens; if the 
friends of Socrates, Phsedo, Cebes, Crito, 
and Simraias, together with Plato, 
many p^f his followers, relying upon 
attestations which these miracles aff<^dpd‘ 
to his pretensions, had, at^ the hazard 
their lives, and the certain expense of their 
ease and tranquillity, gon44bout'Ore^a, 
after his death, {o publish and,propagate 
his .doctrines; and if these fehmgs hadeduw 


to our knowledge, in the same way as 
hi which the life of Sberatps is 
mitted to us, through tlWhands of his'cobl- 
panions and disciples, that* is^ riilrtgi« 
received ^ithopt doubt as thejnsy 
^ age in whicli were pitblishcd ;tO' tUp'^ 
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present, I should have believed this like¬ 
wise** Aud my belief would, in eacli case, 
he much strengthened, if the subject of 
the mission were of importance to the con¬ 
duct imd happiness of human life; Jf it 
testified any thing which it behoved inah-^ 
bind to know from such authority; if the 
natdrc of what it delivered, required the 
SOH; of proof whicli it alleged ; if * 
occasion was adeqiuiteU^j, tUe^in.Vriposition, 
the end worthy of the meaMs In the last 
^case, my faith would be iuiK‘h confirmed, 

if the effects of the transi\ctiou remained; 

* 

more especially, if a change had been 
wrought, at the time, in the opinipn, and 
conduct of such numbers, as to lay the 
foundation of, an institution, and of a 
system of doctrines, which had since over¬ 
spread the greatest part of the civilized 
worfef. I should have believed, I say, the* 
testimony, in these cases; yet none of them 
do more than come up to the apostolk 
, history. 

^ If ^njr onf choose to call assent to its 
eVldedc^ (Jrodulity, it is at least incumbent 
upon him to produce e^ptples in which ^ 

the 
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‘t)\v sauio evidence hath turned out to fee 
fallacious. And this contains the ‘precise^ 
question which we are now to agitate.* * 

4' 

Jrj^stating the comparison between oat 
^v^dence, and what our adversaries may 
bring into competition with oum* we ^ilj 
divide the distinctions which we wish to 
• propose into two kinds,—those which relate, 
to the aiid Jhose which relate to the 

miracles, IJ nder the former head we may 
lay out of the case, 

I. Such accounts of snj)ernatiiral events 
as arc found only in histories by some ages 
posterior to the transaction, and of which, 
it is evident that the historian* could know 
little more tlian his reader. Ours is con¬ 
temporary history, lliis difference alone 
removes out of oyir way, the miraculous 
history of Pythagoras, who lived five hun¬ 
dred yeiiis before .the Christian tera, writ* 
ten I’orphyry and Jamblicus, who lived ^ 
three Imndred years after that aera; the 
prodigies of Livy's history; ^he of 

tlie heroic* ages; the wliole of thp 
and PiOinan, as^well as of the Gothic inyti 

thology; 
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thblogy ; a great part of tlie legendary liis-' 
lory oi' Popiali saints, the very best attcstcc! 
of U’hich is extracted from the certificates 
that arc exhibited dining tim jirocess of 
their canonization* a cenmionv which.sel¬ 
dom takes place till a century after tlieir 
des^hs. It applies also with considerable 
force to the mirm les of Apollonius Tva- 
weus, which are contained in a solitary hisr* 
Ibiy of his life, publi^d J)y PjdiftVirTratiis, 
above a hundred years after his death ; and 
in which, whether Piiilostratus had any 
prior account to guide him, depcniif> upon 
hW single unsupported assertion. Also to 
some of the tnii’aclcs of the third century, 
es|)ccially to one extraordinary instance, the 
accoidnt of Gregory, bishop of Neocesavea, 
called Tlmuiiiaturgus, delivered in the writ¬ 
ings of Gregory of Nyssen, who lived one- 
huodfed-and-thirty ycars^ after the subject 
of his panegyric. ‘ < ^ 


The value of this circumstance is §hewn 
‘tphave^hecn accurately exemplified iu the 
hjil&lory^of Jgnatius Loyola, the founder of 
t|wB of Jesuits*. Ilis life, written by 


fi \ 


It 


*^1bbug1a&^s Cnferio^df Mif^cles, p. 7t. 


a com- 
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a companion of liis, and by one of 
order, was published about fifteeti yerarst 
after his death. In wiiich life, the authol', 
so far from ascribing any miracles to Igna^ 
tins, industriously states the reasons why iife 
wa^ not invested witli any such power* Tke 
life was re-published fifteen years affeor* 
wards, with the addition of many circnni# 

* stances, which were the fruit, the autlndtp; 
saysT^M'iu'ther enqj^iry, and of diligent" 
examination ; but still with a total silence 
about miracles. When Ignatius had been 
dead nearly sixty years, the Jesuits, conceit 
vinga wish to have the founder of their bf-, 
der placed in the Homan Calendar, 
as it should seem, for the first time, tO; 
attribute to him a catalogue 4>f miraeks, 
>vhich could not then be distinctly, dk- 
proved ; and which there was^, in those who 
governed the Church, a strong dispositioo 
to admit upon the slenderest proofs. i V . 

11 - ' Vt 

II. «We may lay out of the case; kc- 
cblnrts published in*on^^country, of ivliat 
passed ill a distant country, an/ 

that^ such accounts were khdwh br 
ree'eived at home* In the case of^Chrk- 

fianity. 
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Judea, whifch was the scene of the- 
transaction, was the centre of the mission. 
The Story was published in the place in 
which it was acted. The Church of Christ 
was first planted at Jerusalem Hselfi Witli 
that Church, others corresponded. From 
thence the primitive teachers of the insti¬ 
tution went forth ; thither they assembled. 
T)ie Church of Jerusalem, and the several. 
Churches of Judea, subsisted fron^-thtrljc- 
ginning, and for many ages *; received also 
the same books, and the same at coiints, 
as otlier Churches did. 

' I 

Tills distinction disposes, amongst others, 
of the above-mentioned miracles 6l* Apol¬ 
lonius Tyaneus, most of which arc related 
to have been performed in' India, no evi¬ 
dence remaining that cither the miracles 
ascribed to him, or the history of those 
miracles, were ever heard of in India. 
'I’hose of Francis Xavier, the Indian mis- 
sionarx,^ with many others of the Romisfi 


* The puccession of many eminent bi&hops of Jeru'jalem, 
in thife thi|ec first Centuries, is distinctly preserved, as Alet- 
andcr, a. d, 212, who succeeded Narcissus, chen 116 years 
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breviary, are liable to the same objectiiiiit 
m, that the accounts of them were pab* 
fished at a vast distance from the supposed 
scene of the wonders ^ 

* 

IIr. \Vc lay out of the case transient 
rumours. Upon the first publication of 
an extraordinary account, or even of aif 
article of ordinary intelligence, no one, 
who is not personally acquainted wdth the 
IransacLion, ^,‘an know wdicther it be true 
or false, hceausc any man may publish 
story. It is in tlic future confirmation, 
or contradictioiH of the account; in.its 
permanency, or its disappearance; its dy¬ 
ing away into silence, or its increasing in 
notoriety; its being followed up by subsc- 
tjuent aceountij, and being sepcated in dif¬ 
ferent and independent accounts, that solid 
truth is distinguished from fugitive lies, 
I’his distinetion is altogether on the side 
of Christianitj". The story did not drop. 
On the contrary, it was succeeded by a 
train of action and events dependent upon, 
it. I’lie accounts, wdiieli we have in our 
hands, were composed after* the •first re- 

* Dong. Crit. p. 84. 

ports 
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ports must have subsided. They were fol-- 
ld#ed by a train of writings upon the sub¬ 
ject. The historical testimonies of tSe 
transaction were many and various, and 
connected with letters, discoui*scs, contro¬ 
versies, apologias, successively produced 
by the same transaction. 

IV. We may lay out of the case what I 
call naked history. It has been said, that 
if the prodigies of theTTSwi^stl history had 
been found only in fragments of Manetho, 
or Berosus, we should have paid 00 ^regard 
to*them: and I am willing to admit this. 
If we knew nothing of the fact, but from 
the fragment; if we possessed no proof 
that these accounts had been credited and 
acted upon, from times, probably, as an¬ 
cient as the accounts themselves; if we had 
no visible effects connected with the his¬ 
tory, no subsequent or collateral testimony 
to confirm it; under these circumstances, 

I think that it would be undeserving Cf 
credit. But this-cerfrainly is not our case. 
In appl^ciating the evidence of Christia¬ 
nity, the books are to be combined with 
the institution; with the prevalency of 4he 

* Religion 
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religion at this day; with the time and 
jolace of its origin, which arc acknowledged 
points ; with the circumstances of its rise 
and progress, as collected from external 
history; with the fact of our present books 
bciiig received by the votaries of the insti¬ 
tution from the beginning; with that of 
other books coming after these, filled witli 
accounts of effects and consequences 
resulting from the transaction, or referring 
to the transa::tiuri, or built upon it; lastly, 
with the consideration of the number and 
variety of the books themselves, the different 
writers from which tiiey proceed, the dif¬ 
ferent views with whicli they were written, 
so disagiixiing as to repel the suspicion of 
confederacy, so agreeing as to shew tliat 
they were founded in a common original, 
*. c. in a story substantially the same* Whe¬ 
ther this proof be satisfactory or not, it is 
properly a cumulaliop of evidence, by no 
means a naked or solitary record* 

I 

V. A mark of historical, truth, although 
only a certain way, and to a certain de¬ 
gree, k particularity, in names, dates,^places, 

V5>L. I. * y cirenm-* 
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circumstances, and in the order of events, 
preceding or following the transaction ; of 
which kind, for instance, is the particularity 
in the descripti’on of Saint Paul’s voyage and 
shipwreck, in the 27th chapter* of the Acts, 
which no man, 1 think, can read without 
bcino; convinced that the writer was there ; 
and also in the account of the cure and exa¬ 
mination of the blind man, in the ninth 
chapter of Saint John’s Cospel, which bears 
every mark of personal knowledge on the 
part of the historian*. I do not deny that 
fiction has often the particularity of truth ; 
but then it is of studied anVl elaborate fiction, 
or of a formal attempt to deceive, that we 
observe this. Since, however, experience 
proves that particularity is not confined to 
truth, I have jltated that it rs a proof of truth 
only to a certain extent, i. it reduces the 
question to this, whether we can depend or 
not upon the prohitvf of the relator ? which 
is a considerable advance in our present argu¬ 
ment ; for an express attempt to deceive, in 


* Both these chapters ought to be read for the sake of this 
very obsA^vatiorf, 


wliich 
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which case alone particularity can appear 
without truth, is charged upon the Evange¬ 
lists by few. If the historian acknowledge 
himself to have received his intelligence 
from others, the particularity of the nar¬ 
rative shews, primd facie^ the accuracy of 
his enquiries, and the fulness of his informa¬ 
tion, This remark belongs to Saint Luke's 
history. Of tlie particularity which we 
allege, many examples may be found in all 
the Gospels. And it is very difficult to con¬ 
ceive, that such numerous particularities, 
as are almost every where to be met with in 
the Scriptures, should be raised onto! no¬ 
thing, or be spun out of the imagination 
without'any fact to go upon*. 

It 


* There is always some truth where there arc consi¬ 
derable particularities related ; and they always seem to bear 
some proportion to one another. Thus there is a great want 
of the particulars, of time, place, and persons, in Manetho s 
account of the Egyptian Dynasties, Etesias's of the Assyrian 
Kings, and those which the technical chronologefs have given 
of the ancient kingdoms of Greece ^ and, agreeably thereto, 
these accounts have much fiction and falsehood, with some 
truth : whereas Thucydides’s History of'the Pftloponnesian 
War, and CaesJir's of the War in Gaul, in both which the par- 
* Y 2 ticulars 



It is to be remarked, however, that tliis 
particularity is only to be looked for in di¬ 
rect history. It is not natural in references 
or allusions, which yet, in other respects, 
often aflbrd, as far as they go, the most 
unsuspicious evidence. 

VI. We lay out of the case such stories 
ol’supernatural events, as require, on the 
part of the hearer, nothing more than an 
assent; stories upon which nothing 
depends, in ^^hich no interest is involved, 
nothing is to be done or changed in conse- 
quVinec of believing them. Such stories are 
credited, if the careless assent that is given 
to them deserve that name, more by the 
indolence of tlie hearer, than byhis jiulgc- 
inent: or, tlioiigh not inucli credited, arc 
passed from one to another without enquiry 
or resistance. To this case, and to this case 
alone, belongs what is'callod the love of the 
marvellous. I have never known it carry 

'ticulr.rs of time, place, an^ persons arc mentioned, are univer- 
iallv esteemed true to a great degree of cxactnefcs.” Hartley, 
vol. ii. p. lOO, , 
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men further. Men do not suffer persecution 
from the love of the marvellous. Of the 
indilfereiit nature Ave are speaking of, are 
most vulgar errors and popularsuperstitions: 
most, for instance, of the current re[)orts of 
a[>paritions. Nothing depends upon their 
being true or false. ])Ut not, surely, of this 
kind were the alle<i:ed miracles of Christ 
and his Apostles. They decided, if true, 
the most important (Question upon which 
the human mind can fix its anxiety. They 
claimed to regulate the ojhnions of man¬ 
kind, upon subjects in which they are not 
only deeply concerned,but usually refractory 
imd obstinate. Men could not be utterly 
careless in such a case as this. If a Jew 
look up the story, he found his darling par¬ 
tiality to his own nation and law wounded* 
if a Gentile, he found his idolatry and po¬ 
lytheism rcprobatcgl and coiidciimcd. Who* 
ever entertained the account, Avhether Jew 
or Gentile, could not avoid the following 
rclicction :—“ If these things be true, 1 must 
give up the opinions and principles in which 
1 have been brought up, the religion in 
which my fathers lived and died.” it is not 

coiiceir 
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concdvable that a man should do this upon 
any idle rej^ort or frivolous account, or, in¬ 
deed, without being fully satisfied and con^ 
vinced of the truth and credibility of the 
narrative to which he trusted. ‘ But it did 
not stop at opinions. They who believed 
Christianity, acted upon it. Many made it 
the express business of their lives to publish 
the intelligence. It was required of those 
who admitted that intelligence, to change 
forthwith their conduct and their principles, 
to take up a different course of life, to part 
witli their habits and gratifications, and 
begin a new set of rules, and system of be¬ 
haviour. The Apostles, at least, were inter¬ 
ested not to sacrifice their case, their for¬ 
tunes, and their lives for an idle tale; mul- 

• . • 

titudes beside them wxre induced, by the 
same tale, to encounter opposition, datrger, 
and sufferings. 

If it be said, that the mere [jrornise of a 
future state would do all this ; I arrswef, that 
the mere promise of a future state, without 
any evi^ence^to give credit or assurance to 
it, would do nothing. A few *wandering 

fishermen 
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fislicraif'ii falkitiii: of a resurrection of the 
dead, ( (uild produce no eflect. It'it be fur¬ 
ther said, that men easily believe what they 
anxiously desire, I again answer that, in my 
opinion, tbe very contjary of this is nearer 
to the truth. Anxiety of desire, earnestness of 
expectation, the vastness of an event, rather 
causes men to disbelieve, to doubt, to dread 
a I’allacy-, to distrust, and to examine. When 
our Lord's resurrection was first reported to 
the Apostles, they did not believe, we are 
told, for joy. This was natural, and is 


agreeable to ex^^erience. 


VII. We have laid out of the case those 
accounts which require no more tlian a 
simple assent; and we now also lay out of 
the case those which come merely in affirm* 
ance of opinions already formed. This last 
circumstance is of the utmost importance 
to notice well. It Has long been observed, 
that Popish miracles happen in Popish coun¬ 
tries; that they make no converts: which 
proves that stories are a,6cepted, when thej^ 
full in with principles already fixed, with 
the piiblk sentiments, or with the sentiments 
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of a party already engaged on the side tlio 
miracle snj>ports, whicli would not be atr 
tempted to be produced in the face of ene¬ 
mies, in opposition to reigning tenets or 
favourite prejudices, or when, it they* be 
l'>elievcd,the belief must draw men away from 
tltclr preconceived and habitual opinions, 


from their modes of life and rules of action. 


Jn the former case, men may not only re¬ 
ceive a miraculous account, but may’both 

% 

act and suffer on the side, and in the cause, 
wliich the miracle supports, yet not a(‘t or 
suffer tor the miracle, but in pursiuumc ofa 
prior persuasion. 1’he miracle, like an}^ other 
argument wiiich only confirms what was 
before believed, is admitted with little esg-: 
minatioii. lu the mcu'al, as in the natural 
w'orki, it is which requires a cause. 

Men arp easily fortified in tiieir old opinions, 
driven from them wdih great dilliculty. Now 
how docs thisap[)ly to the (Christian history ? 
The miracles, there recorded, were wrought 
in the midst ofenemies, under a government, 
(i priesthood, and ft magistracy, decidedly 
and vehcmeiUly adverse to them, and tp the 

pretensions wliich they supported. ’I'hey 

were 
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^Tre Protestant miracles in a Popish couht 
try; they were Popish miracles in the midst 
of Protestants. They produced a change; 
they established a society upon the spot, 
adhering to the belief of them ; they made 
converts; and those who were converted, 
gave up to the t(?stimony %heir most fixed 
opinions and most most favourite prejudices. 

• They who acted and suffered in the cause, 
acted and suffered for the miracles; for there 
was no anterior persuasion to induce them, 
no prior reverence, prejudice, or partialitj^ 
to take hold of. Jesus bad not one follower 
when he set up hisclainj. Jfis miracles gave 
birth to his sect. No part of this description 
belongs to the ordinary evidence of heathen 
pr Popish miracles. Even most of the niira- 
ples alleged to have been performed by 
Christians, in the second and third century 
of its mra, want this confirmation. It con- 
stitntes indeed a line' of partition between 
the origin and the progress of Christianity^ 
Fraud’S and fallacies miidit mix themselves 
with thp progress, wdiich.bould not possibly 
take place in the comnK'nccment of the 
religion ; ^t least, according to any laws of 
* 1 human 
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human conduct that we are acquainted with. 
What should suggest to the first propagators 
of Christianity, especially to fishermen, tax- 
gatherers, and husbandmen, such a thought 
as that of changing the religion of the world; 
what could bear them throui)'!! the diflicul- 

o 

lies in which th% attempt engaged them ; 
what could procure any degree of success 
to the attempt; arc questions wliicli apply, 
with great force, to the setting out of the 
institution, with less, to every future stage 
of it. 

hear some men talk, one would sup¬ 
pose the setting up of a religion by miracles 
to be a thing of every day’s experience; 
whereas the ^vhole current of history is 
against it. Hath any founder of a new sect 
amongst Christians pretended to miraculous 
})ovvcrs, and succeeded by his pretensions ? 
“Were these powers claimed or exercised by 
the founders of the sects of the Waldenses 
^ and Aibigenses ? Did Wickliff in England 
pretend to it? l)id Huss or Jerome in 
Bohemia ? pid lAither in Germany, Zuin- 
glius in Switzerland, Calvin in Frarnce,or any 

of 
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of tT )0 reformers advance this plea^r” The 
Ficnch prophets, in the beginning of the 
present century, ventured to allege mi¬ 
raculous evidence, and immediately ruined 
* 

their cause by their temerity. “ Concerning 
the religion of ancient Rome, ofTurkej^ of 
Siam, of China, a single rriiracle cannot be 
named, that was ever offered as a test of any 
of those religions before their establish- 
iiient-j^'" 

We may add to what has been observed, 
of theRistinction which we are considering, 
that, where miracles arc alleged merely in 
affirmance of a prior opinion, they who be¬ 
lieve the doctrine may sometimes propagate 
a belief of the miracles which they do not 
themselves entertain. This* is the case of 
what are called piom frauds ; but it is a case, 
I apprehend, which takes place solely in 
support of a persuasion already established. 
At least it does not hold of the apostolical 
history. If the Apostles did not believe the 
miracles, they did n6t bdiovc the religion ;* 

and, without this belief, v^here w’as thepWj/, 

• • 

* CamjJbell on Miiacles, p. 120, ed. 
t Adams on M^r-p. 75 . 


what 



what place was there for any thing which 
could bear the name or colour of piety, in 
publishing and attesting miracles in its be¬ 
half? If it be said that many promote the 
belief of revelation, and of any accounts 
wdiich favour that belief, because they think 
them, whether well or ill founded, of public 
and political utility, 1 answer, that if a cha¬ 
racter exist, which cainvitli less justice than 
another be ascribed to the founders of the 
Christian religion, it is that of politicians, or 
of men capable of entertaining political 
views. "J’lie truth is, that tlierc is no nssiiiii- 
able character which wdll account j'or the 
conduct of the Apostles, supposing tlieir 
storj’ to be false. If bad num, wliat could 

have induced them to take; such pains to 

* . . « * 

promote virtue? If good men, the}’' would 
not liavc gone about the country with a 
string; of lies in their moullis. 

O 


fv .A ppKTxiATrNCi the crcdit of any 
^miraculous story, these arc distinctions 
wdiich relate to tlie<evi(lence. There are other 
distinctions, pf grctit jnoment in the ques¬ 
tion, which relate to the miracles them- 

4 

selves. 
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selves. Of wliich latter kind the following 
ought carefully to be retained. 


1. It is notneccssary to admitas a miracle, 
what can be resolved into ^false perception^ 
Of this nature was the demon of Socrates; 
the visions of Saint Anthony, and of many 
others ; the vision which I^ord Herbert of 
Chcrbiuy describes himself to have seen; 
Colonel Gardiners vision, as related in his 
life, written by Dr. Doddridge. Ail these may 
be accounted for by a inonientary insanity ; 
for, the characteristic symptom of human 
mad ness is the rising up in the mind of images 
not distinguishable by the patient from im¬ 
pressions-upon the senses*. The cases, how¬ 
ever, in which the possibility of this delusion 
exists, are divided from thc\:ases in which 
it does not exist, by many, and those not 
obscure marks. They are, for the most 
part, cases of visi'ons or voices. Ilic ob¬ 
ject is hardly ever touclicd. The vision 

submits not to be handled. One sense does 
\ 

not confirm another% Thev are likewise 
almost always cases of a solitary witness. It 

^ Batty on Lunacy. 


as 
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is in the highest degree improbable, and I 
know not, indeed, whether it hath ever 
been the fact, that the same deransrement 
of the mental organs should seize different 
persons at the same time ; a derangement, I 
mean, so much the same, as to represent to 
their imagination the same objects. Lastly, 
tliese a<re always cases of moment an/immclcs; 
by which term I mean to denote miracles, 
of which the whole existence is of short du¬ 
ration, in contradistinction to miracles 
which arc attended with permanent eflccts. 
The appearance of a spectre, the licaring of 
a supernatural sound, is a’lnomcntary mira¬ 
cle. The sensible proof is gone, when the 
apparition or sound is over. ]>ut if.a person 
born blind be restored to sight, a notorious 
cripple to the*use of his limbs, ora dead 
man to life, here is a permanent effect pro¬ 
duced by supernatural means. The change 
indeed was instantaneous, but tlie proof con¬ 
tinues. The subject of the miracle remains. 
The man cured or restored is there: his 
former condition, wa^ known, and his pre¬ 
sent condition nufy be examined. This can 
by no jiossibility be resolved into false per¬ 
ception : and of this kind arc ‘by far .the 
3 * greater 
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greater part of the miracles recorded in the 
New 1 estament. When Lazarus was raised 
frOni’ the dead, he did not merely luove, 
and speak, and die aiijain ; or come out of 
the grave, and vanish away. He returned 
to Ijjs home and family, and there con- 
tinued ; for we find him, some time after¬ 
wards in the same town, sitting at table wdth 
Jesus and his sisters : visited by great mul¬ 
titudes of the Jews, as a subject of curio¬ 
sity ; giving by his presence, so much unea¬ 
siness to the Jewish rulers as to besiet in tliem 
a design of destroying him^. No delusion 
can account for *this. 'fhe l^^euch prophets 
in England, some time since, gave out that 
one of ‘their teachers would come to life 
again, but theirenthusiasm never made them 
believe that t?liey actually *saw him alive. 
The blind man, whose restoration to sight at 
Jerusalem is recorded in the ninth chapter 
of Saint Johifs Go&pel, did not quit the 
place, or conceal himself from enquiry^ 
On the contrary, he was forthcoming, 
to answer the call,*to satisfy the scrutiny,* 

and to sustain the brow-beating of Christs 

« 

Jolwxii, i, ‘2. D, iO. 


angry 
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angry and powerful enemiesi IVliert thd 
ciripplc at the gate of the temple was sud¬ 
denly cured by Peter*, he did not iiiinie-^ 
diately relapse into his former lanienesSj 
or disappear out of the city ; but boldly 
and honestly produced himself along with 
the Apostles, when they were brought 
the next day before the Jewish counci If. 
Here, though the miracle was sudden* 
the proof was permanent. The lameness 
had been notorious, ‘the cure continued* 
This, therefore, could not be the effect 
of any momentary delirium, either hi the 
subject or in the ivitne3*se8 of the trans¬ 
action. It is the same with the greatest 
number of the Scripture miracles. There are 
other cases of a mixed nature, in which, al¬ 
though the priutipal miracle be momentary* 
some circumstance combined with it is per^ 
inanent. Of this kind is the history of 
Saint Pauls conversion^.'The sudden light 
and sound, the vision and the voice, upon 
the road to Damascus, were momentary : 
^ 3 ut Paufs blindness for three days in con¬ 
sequence of what had happened ; the com- 

* Acts iii. 2. t Acts iv.14. if ]|,b. ix. 

luunication 
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nuniicatiDn made to Ananias in another 
place, and by a vision independent of the 
foriiic/; Ananias finding out Paul in conse¬ 
quence of intelligence so received, and 
finding him in the condition described, 
andjpaiils recovery of his sight upon Ana^ 
nias laying his hands upon him; are cir¬ 
cumstances, which take the transaction, 
and the principal miracle as included in it, 
entirely out of the case of momentary 
miracles, or of such *as may be accounted 
for by false perceptions. Exactly the same 
thing ^may be observed of Peter’s vision 
preparatory to the call of Cornelius, and,of 
its connection with what was imparted in a 
distant place to Cornelius himself, and with 
the message dispatched by Cornelius to 
Peter* The vision might be*a dream; the 
message could not. Either communication, 
taken separately, might be a delusion ; the 
concurrence of thfe two was impossibly to 
happen without a supernatural cause. 

Beside the risk of dylusipn which attaches 
tipon momentary mirades, there is also 
much more room for imposture, The ac- 
,Uiaunt cannot be examined at the moment: 

VOL, 1. • SP 
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and, when that is also a moment of hurry 
and confusion, it may not be difficult for 
men of influence to gain credit to any^story 
which they may wish to have believed. 
This is precisely the case of one of the best 
attested of the miracles of Old Rome- the 
appearance of Castor and Pollux in the 
battle fought hy Posthumius with the La¬ 
tins at the lake Rcgillus. There is no doubt 
but that Posthumius, after the battle, spread 
the report of such ’an appearance. No 
person could deny it, whilst it was said to 
last. No person, perhaps, had anv incli¬ 
nation to dispute it afterwards; or, if they 
had, could say with positiveness, what was, 
or what was not seen, by some or other of 
the army, in the dismay and amidst the 
tumult of a battle. 

In assigning false perceptions as the ori¬ 
gin to which some mijaculous accounts may 
be referred, I have not mentioned claims 
to inspiration, illuminations, secret notices 
- or directions, injternal sensations, or con¬ 
sciousnesses of l>eing acted upon by spiri¬ 
tual influences, good or bad ; because these, 
appealing to no external proof, however 

convincing 
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convincing they may be to the persons 
themselves, form no part of what can be 
accounted miraculous evidence. Their own 
credibility .stands upon their alliance with 
other miracles. The discussion, therefore, 
of all such pretensions may be omitted. 

II. It is not necessary to bring into the 
comparison what may be called tentative 
miracles; that is, where, out of a great 
number of trials, some succeed ; and in the 
accounts of which, although the narrative 
of th^successful ‘cases be alone preserved, 
and that of the unsuccessful cases sunk, 
yet enough is stated to shew that the cases 
produced are only a few out of many in 
w'hich the same means have been employed. 
This observation bears, with considerable 
force, upon the ancient oracles and auguries, 
in which a single coincidence of the event 
with the prediction is talked of and mag-* 
nified, whilst failures are forgotten, or sup¬ 
pressed, or accounted^for.^ It is also appli¬ 
cable to the cures wrought by relics, and 
at the tombs of Saints. The boas^d effi¬ 
cacy of the kings touch, upon which Mr. 
Hume lays some,stress, falls under the same 

z 2 description. 
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description. Nothing is alleged concern¬ 
ing it, which is not alleged of various 
nostrums, namely, out of many thousa/ids 
who have used them, certified proofs of a 
few who have recovered after them. No 
solution of this sort is applicable totlib uii* 
racles of the Gospel. Tliere is nothing in 
the narrative, which can induce, or even 
allow, us to believe, that Christ attempted 
cures ill many instances, and oucceeded in ’ 
a few; or that he ever made the atteu.pt 
in vain. He did not profess to heal every- 
where all that were sick;, on the coi\trary, 
he told the Jews, evidently meaning to re- 
{irescnt his own case, that, “ although many 
widows w^ere in Israel in the days of Elias, 
w’hen the heav;en was shut up three years 
and six months, when great famine was 
throughout all the land, yet unto none of 
them was Elias sent, sav,e unto Sarepta, a 
city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a 
widow and that “ many lepers were in 
Israel in the time of^ Eliseus the prophet, 
and none of thorn was cleansed saving 
Naamati the, Syrian *, By which examples, 

♦ Luke iv. 25, 
e 

be 
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he gave them to understand, that it was not 
the nature of a Divine interposition, or ne- 
cdssarj to its purpose, to be general; still 
less to answer every challenge that might 
be made, which would teach men to put 
tht^if fhith upon these experiments. Christ 
never pronounceti the word, but the effect 
followed It was not a thousand sick that 
received his benediction, and a few that 
were b^hCfk«d; a single paralytic is let 
)f?;4rn in Ins bed at Jesus's feet, in the midst 
of asuVroun^ing multitude; Jesus bid him 
w'alkf and he did sof. A man with a wi¬ 
thered hand is in the synagogue; Jesus’bid 
him stretch forth his hand, in the presence of 
the assembly, and it was “ restored whole 


* One, and only one, instance may be produced in which 
the disciples of Christ do seem to have attempted a cure, and 
not to hav^ been able to perform it. The story is very in* 
genuously related by three the Evangelists!. The patient 
was afterwards healed by Christ himself; and the whole trans¬ 
action seems to have been intended, as it was well suited, to 
display the superiority of Christ above all who performed 
miracles in his name; a distinction, which, during his presenci 
in the world, it might be necessary to inculcate by some such 
proof as this, 
t Mark u,^3. 

+ M*Tkix, U, MftU.xvi.20. 


like 
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like the other Tliere was nothing tenta¬ 
tive in these cures; nothing that can be 
explained bj the power of accident. 

We may observe also, that many of the 
cures which Christ wrought, such as- that 
of a person blind from hi:^ birth, also many 
miracles beside cures, as raising the dead, 
walking upon the sea, feeding a great mul¬ 
titude with a few loaves aiaTl ore of 

a nature which does not in any wise 
mit of the supposition of a iortun;ate ex¬ 
periment. 

III. We may dismiss from the question 
all accounts in which, allowing the pheno¬ 
menon to be real, the fact to be true, it 
still remains doubtful whetner a iijiracie 
■were wrought. This is the case with the 
ancient history of what is called -the thun- 
dering legion, of tlie extraordinary circum¬ 
stances which obstructed the rebuilding of 
the temple at Jerusalem by Julian*, the 
circling of the flames hnd fragrant smell at 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, the sudden 

• Matt. xii. 10. 

shower 
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shower that extinguished the fire into which 
the Scriptures were thrown in the Diocle- 
tiain persecution ; Constantine's dream,, his 
inscribing in consequence of it the cross 
upon his standard and the shields of his 
soldkftaf-, his victory, and the escape of the 
standard-bearer; Aerhaps also the imagined 
appearance of th^) cross in the heavens, 
though this last Circumstance is very de- 
^Jcienb evidence. It is also 

tW; ^sc with the modern annual exhibition 
of the litiuefttttion of the blood of Saint Ja* 
iiuariu« at Naples. It is a doubt likewise, 
which ought to be excludetl by very special 
circumstances, from these narratives which 
relate to* the supernatural cure of hypo¬ 
chondriacal and nervous complaints, and 
of all diseases \Vhich are much affected by 
the imagination. 'Phe miracles of the se¬ 
cond and*>4liird century are, usually, heal¬ 
ing the sick, and casting out evil spirits, 
mirafcles in which there is room for some 
error and deception. We hear nothing of 
causing the blind to%ee,the lame to walk,* 
the deaf to hear, the lepers to be cleansed 

♦ Jortin’s Remarks, vol. ii. p. 51. 


There 
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There are also instances in Christian wri¬ 
ters, of reputed miracles, which were na- 

V. # 

tural operations, though not known to 
such at the time, as that of articulate 
speech after the loss of a great part of the 
tongue. 

IV. To the same head oi objection nearly, 
may also be referred accounts, in which the 
variation of a small'^jrcums\.?T'ro tirrtjuhave/ 
transformed some extraordinary appe*:;'- 
ance, or some critical convcidei’ice of 
events, into a miracle; stories, in a^vord, 
which may be resolved into exaggeration. 
The miracles of the Gospel can by no pos-* 
sibility be explained away in this manner. 
Total fiction will account for any thing; 
but no stretch of exaggeration that has any 
parallel in other histories, no force of fancy 
upon real circumstances, could‘produce 
the narratives which we now have. The 
feeding of the five thousand with a few 
loaves and fishes surpasses all bounds of 
exaggeration. The raising of Lazarus, of 
the widow's son at Nain, as well as many of 
the cutes which Christ wrought,, come not 
within the compass of misrepresentation. 

I mean, 
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I mean, that it is impossible to assign any 
position of circumstances however peculiar, 
any accidental effects however extraordi¬ 
nary, any natural singularity, which could 
supply an origin or foundation to thesa 
accounts. 


Having thus enumerated several excep¬ 
tions, which may/ justly be taken to i cla- 

itj§ 4 »»ecessary, when we 
the Scriptures, to bear in our minds 
this ge^raly^inark, that, altliougli there be 
iniraoJSVrccorded in the New 'J’estament, 
which fail within some or other of the‘ex¬ 
ceptions here assigned, yet that they are 
united with others, to which none of the 
same exceptions extend, and that their cre¬ 
dibility stands*upon this union. Thus the 
visions and revelations, which Saint Paul 
asserts^Xfi-diave been imparted to him, may 
nots/in their sej^arate evidence, be distin¬ 
guishable from the visions and revelations 
many others have alleged. But here 
wftii ; difference. Saint* Paul’s pretensions 
s attested by external miracle.^ wrought 
“ by himsejf, and by miracles wrought in the 
H^ause to which these visions relate; or, to 
S speak 
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speak more properly, the same historical 
authority, which informs us of one, informs 
ns of the other. This is not ordinarily 
ttnie of the visions of enthusiasts, or even 
of the accounts in which they are con¬ 
tained. Again, some of CI^r>^Vowfr itAki- 
cles were monuntanj; as t]|^.e transfiguration, 
the appearance and voice, from Heaven at 
his baptism, a voice from the clouds on 

one occasion afteivj^ards, hToh:, , 30.)' 

• ' " '' i 

and some others. It is not denied, that 
distinction which we liave pf^mos^ con¬ 
cerning miracles of this specicsi*]a|>{)lies, 
in diminution of the force of the evidence, 
as much to these instances as to others. 
But this is the case, not with all the mi¬ 
racles ascribed to Christ, nor with the 
g;reatcst part, nor with many. Whatever 
fijrce therefore there may be in the objec¬ 
tion, we have numerous miracles'-'TiAjicli are 
free from it; and even' these to which h is 
applicable, are little affected by it in ti eir 
credit, because there are few, who, admits- 
ting the rest, will rejedt them. If there bof 
miracles of the New Testament, whitJbf 

I m * \ 

come within any of the other hpads in^b 

vrhich we have distributed the objections'^" 

^ - « 
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the same remark ipust be repeated. And 
this is one way, in which the unexam¬ 
pled number and variety of the miiacles 
ascribed to Christ, strengthens the credi¬ 
bility of Christianity. for it precludes 
any^saln ti(qr .r^o njccture about a solution, 
which imaginatiotl or even which experi¬ 
ence might suggest concerning some par¬ 
ticular miracles, n considered independ- 
iutly The^iiracles of Christ 

various kinds^, and performed in 
great v^JVieti^oi* situation, form, and man¬ 
ner; a^'^f^salem, the metropolis of the 
Jewish lotion and religion; in different 
parts of Judea and Galilee; in cities and 
villages $ in synagogues, in private houses; 
in the street, in highways; with prepara¬ 
tion, as in the" case of LazWus; by acci- 


* Not only healing every species of disease, but turning 
water iri^jrf^wine (Kihp iit. 1 ; feeding multitudes with a few 
loave^^md fishes, (Matt. xiv. 14; Mark vi. 35 ; Luke ix. 12; 
John^. 5.); walking on the sea, (Matt. xiv. 23.); calming a 
si^mat (Matt. viii. 26; Luke viii. 23.); a celestial voice at 
ms baptism, and miraculous a^jpearapee, (Matt, iii. 17; after-** 
wards John xii. 2S.); his transfigufation, (Matt. xvii. 1—8 ; 
^Ma’-I^ix. 2; Luke ix. 28; 2 Peter i. l6, 17.)J liaising the 
^e»i'in three distinct instances, (Matt, ix. 18; Mark v. 22- 
viii. 41; Luke vit. 14 ; John xi). 


dent, 
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dent, as in the case of the widow s son 
of Nain; when attended by multitudes, 
and when alone with the patient; in the 
midst of his disciples, and in the presence 
of his enemies; with the common people 
around him, and before Seribca -atid^Kia* 
risees, and rulers of the ^ynagogues. 

» 

I apprehend that, wh<in we remove from 
the comparison, tk? cases T'bicii fairly 
disposed of by the observations that i.,? 
been stated, many cases wW nol/reinain. 
To those which do remain, wG i^pply this 
firial distinction; “ that there is^not satis¬ 
factory evidence, that persons, pretending 
to be original witnesses of the miracles, 
passed their lives in labours, dangers, and 
sufferings, voluntarily undertaken and un¬ 
dergone in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and prrvpc;-’in con¬ 
sequence of their belief of the lru*vh of 
those accounts/' 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IL 


BuT^th ^y, with whom we argue, have un¬ 
doubtedly a ngh to select their own ex¬ 
amples. The in&ij;ances with which Mr. 
Hume has chosen, to confront the miracles 
|)f the N^ ^ TesJ^ment, and which, there- 
are entitled fS^regard as the strong¬ 
est which t^^'-^istory of the world could 
supply^J^^le enquiries of a very acnte and 
learned ^versary, are the three following: 


L The cure of a blind and of a lame man 
at Alexandria, by the Emperor Vespasian, 
as related by Tacitus ; 


IL The restoration of the limb of an at- 
tendj^tlfi^'^j^^nish Church, as told by 
Ci:^nal de Retz; and, 

'^Iir. The cures said to be performed at the, 
tomb of the Abbe Paris> in the early part 
of the present century. 


1. The 
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1 . The narrativ^e of Tacitus is delivered 
in these terms: “ One of the common 


people of Alexandria, known to be diseased 
in his eyes, by the admonition of the god 
Serapis, whom that superstitious nation 
worship above all other goda; pfostrafed 
himself before the emprror, earnestly im¬ 
ploring from him a remecly for his blindness, 
and entreating that he” Avould deign t<j» 
anoint with his sjfiit'^V^ his ’ehe'eks ’a^d th^ 
balls of his eyes. Another, diseased irf his 
hand, requested, by the admo^jtio/i of the 
same god, that he might be toucf:|od by the 
foot of the emperor. Vespasian §1 first de¬ 
rided and despised their application ; after- 
wards, when thf^y continued to urge their 
petitions, he sometimes appeared to dread 
the imputation of vanity; at other times, 


by the earnest supplication of tl'iC patients, 


and the persuasion of his to be 

induced to hope for success. At lengV^ he 


commanded an enquiry to be made the 


physicians, whether such a blindness anil 
debility were vincible by human aid. The 


report of the .physicians contained various 
points; that in the one the powee of visiojj^- 

5 , was 
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was not destroyed, bat would return if tlie 
obstacles were removed ; that in the other, 
the diseased joints might be restored, if a 
healing power were applied; that it was, 
perhaps, agreeable to the gods to do this; 
that tha ^mpe ror was elected by divine as¬ 
sistance ; lastly, \hat the credit of the suc¬ 
cess would be theiemperor's, the ridicule of 
the disappointra^t would fall upon the pa- 
4ientSrs*^^sDa^imn, Jb^ieving that every 
^lir^ was in the power of his fortune, and 
that nl^thi^*" was any longer incredible, 
whilstn^^ultitude, which stood by, eager¬ 
ly expe^ed the event, with a countenance 
expressive of joy, executed what he was de¬ 
sired to’ do. Immediately the hand was 
restored to its use, and lidit returned to the 
blind man. They who were present, relate 
both thest cures, even at this time, when 
there k^now^g to be gained by lying * 


/ 

JIM A 


Aow, though Tacitus, wrote this account 


A 


Jb^nty-seven years after the miracle is said, 
to have been performed, and wrote at Rome 
of what passed at Alexandria, aijd wrote 


Tacit, Hist. lib. iv. 


also 
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also from report: and although it does not 
appear that he had examined the story, or 
that he believed it (but rather the contrary), 
yeti think bis testimony sufficient to prove 
that such a transaction took place; by 
which I mean, that the two iQ^iLuyiuestipn 
did apply to Vespasiarrf; that Vespasian 
did touch the diseased jin the manner re¬ 
lated ; and that a cure reported to have 
followed the operation. Kyt the-f^f'&iir la- ^ 

• . \ j 

hours under a strong and just suspitsioiji 
that the whole of it was a cori^rte^ impos¬ 
ture brought about by collusi(k\ oVJtween 
the patients, the physician, and^ the em- 
peror. This solution is probable, because 
there was every thing to suggest, and every 
thing to facilitate such a scheme. The 
miracle was calculated to ’ confer honour 
upon the emperor, and upo’i the god 
Serapis. It was achieved in^^e midst of 
the emperor s fiatterets and follower^ in a 
city, and amongst a populace, before^hd 
devoted to his interest, and to the worslaio 
of the god ; where It would have been 
treason,and blasphemy together, to have 
contradicted the fame of the cure, or even 
to ha^e questioned it. And what is ve^y ^ 

observable 
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observable io the account is, that the report 
of the physicians is just such a report as 
would have been made of a case, in which 
no external marks of the disease existed, 
and which; consequently, was capable of 
biding Qasdy counterfeited, viz, that in the 
first of the patients the organs of vision ^vere 
not destroyed, that the weakness of the 
second was in iJis joints. The strongest 
nrcui^tajice in4'acitus's narration is, that 
'the ^'first patient was “ notus tabe ocu- 
loruni,'' rcn^^nivcd or notorious for the dis¬ 
ease i»f\i/eycs. But this was a circum¬ 
stance j^ich might have found its way iqto 
the story in its progress from a distant 
country,* and during an interval of thirty 
years ; or it might be true that the malady 


c 


of the eyes was notorious, yet that the na¬ 
ture and |dcgrec of the disease had never 
been ascei\ained ; a case by no means un- 
common. 1 iw i^poroys reserve was easily 
abated ; or it is possible he might not be 
j^he secret. There does not seem to be 
much weight in the <ibse»vation of Tacitus,* 
that they who were preset, continued even 
then to relate the story wli^n there was 
nothing to be gained by the lie. It only 
VQL. 1. A A proves, 
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proves, that those who had told the story for 
many years, persisted in it. The state of 
mind of the witnesses and spectators at the 
time^ is the point to be attended to. Still 
less is there of pertinency in Mr. Hume's 
eulogium on the cautious and j^eijetrating 
genius of the historian ; f(, r, it does not ap¬ 
pear that the historian believed it. The 
terms in which he speaks of Scrapis, the 
deity to whose interposition the i^^iracle 
was attributed, scarcely suffer us to suppose 
that Tacitus thought the mifaoje to be real, 

‘‘ by the admonition of the go^ tb^srapis, 

whom that superstitious nation (d ^dita su- 

'« 

perstitionibus gens) worship above all other 
gods." To have brought this sujiposcd mi- 
mcle within the limits of comparison with 
the miracles of Christ, it ought to have ap¬ 
peared, that a person of a low aid private 
station, in tlic midst of cnemi/j^/, with the 
whole power of the counlry op[K>siug him, 
with every one around him piejudice(« or 
interested against fiis claims and charactii^;! 
•pretended to perform‘these cure^’t and re¬ 
quired the spectators, ppon the strength of. 
what they skw, to give up their firmest 
hopes and opinions, and follow through 

a life 
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a life of trial and danger; that many were 
so moved, as to obey his call, at the ex¬ 
pense, both of every notion in wliich they 
had been brought up, and of their ease, 
safety, and reputation; and that by these 
b$giffhings,*a change was produced in the ' 
world, the effects of which remain to this 
day ; a case, both, in its circumstances and 
consequences, ve^ unlike any thing we 
find in Tacitus s relati^u*. 


2. The stof y taken from the Memoirs of 
Cardinal de RetZj which is the second ex¬ 
ample alleged by JVJr. Ilume, is this: “ Iir 
the church of Saragossa in Spain, the ca¬ 
nons shewed me a man whose business it 
was to light the lamps; telling me, that he 
had been several years nt the gate with one 
leg only. saw him with two ^ ” 

-fcjt is stated by iJfr. Hume, that the Car- 
din|l, ivho u lates this stgry, did not believe 
'ii'/anpd it nowherf* appears, that he eithejr 
examined the limb, of asked the patient, or 
indeed any one, a single question aljout the 
matter. An artificial leg, ^rofight ^th art.' 

* LW. iv. A. D.ie54. 

A A 2 
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would be sufficient, in a place where no 
such contrivance had ever before l>eten 
heard of, to give origin and currency to the 
report. The ecclesiastics of the place 
would, it is probable, favour the story, 
inasmuch as it adavneed the- honour ^(>f 
their image and church. And if pa¬ 
tron i5^cd it, no other person at Saragossa, 
in the middle of the la'4 century, would 
care to dis[)ute it The story likewise 
coincided, not less with the wishes and 
preconceptions of the people, than with 
the interests of their ecclesiastical Vulers ; 

t 

eSG that there was prej^idice backfed by au¬ 
thority, and both operating upon extreme 
ignorance, to account for the success of the 
imposture. If, as I have suggested, the 
contrivance of an artiheiaP limb was then 
new, At would not occur to Ib’a Cardinal 
bimse^lf to suspect it; especially under the 
caj^le^ssness of mind*' with which he heard 
the tale, and the little inclination he felt to 
scrutinize or expose its fallacy. 


,3? .The* inifacl^s related to bei^ji 
fAbbe Paris, 
ill in general ojf| tlib; ji?pl.ution^ The 
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patients who frequented the tomb, were so 
affected by their devotion, their expecta¬ 
tion, the place, the solemnity, and, above 
all, by the sympathy of the surrounding 
inu-ltitude, that many of them were thrown 
into violent convulsions, which convulsioUB, 
in certain instances, produced a removal of 
disorders depending upon obstruction. Wfe 
shall, at this day, have the less difficulty in 
admitting the above account, because it is 
the very same thing as hath lately been 
experienced in the operations of animal 
magnetism; and^ the report of the French 
physicians upon tl^at mysterious remedy4» 
very applicable to the present consideration, 
viz. that the pretenders to the art, by work¬ 
ing iij)on the imaginations of their patients, 
were Irequentfy able to produce convul¬ 
sions ; th'^t convulsions so produced, are 
amongst tlie most powerful, but, at the 
time, most uncertain and unmanage¬ 
able applications to J:he human 
which can be employed. 

Circumstances, WTiicli indicate this ex¬ 
plication in the case 6f me l^arislAii 
cles. are tho fbUowing: ’' 

*v. 

I. 
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1. Tliej were fenUdm, Out of many 
thousand sick, infirm, and diseased persons, 
who resorted to the tomb, the professed 
history of the miracles contains only nine 
cures. 

2. The convulsions at the tomb are ad¬ 
mitted. 


3. The diseases were, for the most pait, 
of that sort which depends upon inaction 
and obstruction, as dropsies, palsies, and 
some tumours. 

V 

4. The cures were gradual; some pa¬ 
tients attending many days, some several 
weeks, and some several months. 


5. The cures were many of them incom 
plete. 

6. ’ Otiiers were temporary 


, So that all the wonder we are called upon 
to ^account for is, tjiat,, put of an almost in- 

w&l these particulars veri^ed in the 
ddail, by the accurate ‘ enquiries of the present bishop of 
Saram,'' in his Criterion of Mlraclos, p. JSS, tt seq. * 
5 ♦ numerable 
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numerable multitude which resorted to the 
tottib for the cure of their complaints, and 
many of whom were tliere agitated by strong 
convu'Isions, a very small proportion 
pericnced a beneficial change in their coo-* 
stitution, especially in the action of tlW 
nerves and glands, ^ 

Some of the pascs alleged, do not re* 
quire that we should have recourse to 
this solution. The first case in the oata^ 

n 

logue is scarcely distinguishable from th^ 
progress of a natural recovery. It was 
that of a young i^n, who laboured undfl^ 
an inflammation of one eye, and had lost 
the sight of the other. The inflamed eye 
was relieved, but the blindness of the other 
remained. The inflammafion had before 
been abated by medicine : and the young 
man, at the time of his attendance at the 
•$,omb, was usirfg a lotion of laudauum* 
And, what is a still more material part of 
the case, the inflammation after some in* 
terval returned. A*notlfer case was that df 
a young man who tesd fost his si^h L^ the 
puncture; of an awl, aim tfie disclKge of 
the aqueous humour through the wounxC^ 

Th# 
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The sight, which had been gradually re¬ 
turning, was much improved during his 
visit to the tomb, that is, probably, in the 
same degree in which tlic discharged hu¬ 
mour was replaced by fresh secretions. And 
it is observable, that these two are the only 
cases, which, from their nature, should 
seem unlikely to be affected convuL 
sions. 


‘ In one material respect I allow, that the 
Parisian miracles were different from those 


related by Tacitus, and from the Spanish 
^aiiracle of the Cardinal dc Retz. Tliey had 
not, like them, all the poorer and all the 
prejudice of the country on their side to 
begin with. I'hey Avere alleged by one 
party against another, by the Jansenists 
against the Jesuits. These werd of course 
opposed and examined by their ad vC!*sarics. 
The consequence of which examinati(>’: 
was, that many falsehoods were detected, 
that with something really extraordinaiy' 


xtiuch ffaud appeared to be mixed. And 
Home of the cas/;s trpon which designed 
m^srepresentatfon /coulfl not be, charged, 
were not at the time satisfactorily accounted 
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for, it was because tlic efficacy of strong 
spasmodic affections was not then suffici** 
ently known. Finally, the cause of Jan#- 
senism did not rise by tlie miracles, but 
sunk, although the miracles had the ani» 
teriop persuasion of all the nunierous ad^* 
liercnts of that cause to set out with. 

These, let us remember, are the strongest 
examples, which the history of ages sup¬ 
plies. In none of them, was the miracle 
unequivocal; by none of them, were esta¬ 
blished prejudices and persuasions over¬ 
thrown ; of none ^f them, did the credflT 
make its way, in opposition to authority 
and power; by none of them, were' many 
induced to commit themselves, and that in 
contradiction to prior opinions, to a life of 
inortilicatlou, danger, and sufferings; none 
were called upon to attest them> at the 
Dense of their fortunes and safety 


* It" may be thought that the historian of the Patisiaiilitti-' 
racles, M. Montgeron, forms an exception to thin kat 
tion. He presented his bool#^i|.ll a suspicion, it sibool|li 
seem, of the danga of what he wa^om^ to the king; mi 
shortly afibi wards cornmitted to\)rjson} ^■om which fee 
never tame Oyt. Had^the itdrsclc® bttrt ttneguivoe^^ tsd 

M. Montgoron 
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M, JMontgeron been onginally convinced by them, T should 
have allowed this exception. It would have stood, I think, 
alone, in the argument of our adversaries. But beside uhaf 
has been observed of the dubious nature of the miracles, the 
account which M, Montgeronhas himself left of his conver¬ 
sion, shews both the state of his mind, and that hu pmuamit 
nnt hath upon external miracles *’-^*^* Scarcely had he eij- 
tered the church-yard, iilien he w’s strut k,” he tells ui, 
** with awe and reverence, having never before heard praters 
pronounced with so much ardour and transport as he obsened, 
amongst the supplicants at the tomb. Upon this, tlirowing 
himself on Irs knees, resting his elbows on the tomb-sto’-v, 
and covering his fact with his hands, he spake the following 
prayer; O thoUi b) tvl^se iahrcnsi0*i so many naiadts aie 
imd to he performed^ if it hi tine that a part of thee snr* 
•viveth thi griWf tird tlutiloii hast tnfiuence ajoith tlu Al~ 
ba'^e pity on the darkness of my understandings and 
through hi\ netc^ obtain tli remok / tf itd* Having prayed 
thus, ** many Ibonghr as he sayeth, began to open 
themselves to his mhid , and so profound was his attention, that 
he continued on his knees four hours, not in the least disturbed 
by the vast Clowd of surrounding sujjplic.iuts. During this 
time, all the arguments which he liad ever heard oi read in 
favour of ChristHniliy, occurred to him v ith uo much force, 
and seemed so strong and convincing, that he went home fully 
of the truth of n ligiou in general, and of the holiness 
and power of that person, who,” as he supposed, ** had er 
gaged the pivin“ goodness to enlighten his understanding so 
suddenly.'* Douglass, Ctit. of Mir. p. 214, 
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